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HE “job” went off like clockwork. Everything 
happened according to plan i clean getaway 
$15,000 Mike O'Day laughed up his 


with 
paper 


sleeve when he read the account in the next 


day—but he laughed too soon 
The company officials had secured the services of 


Richard Cutler, the noted finger print expert. For 
him it was the work of only a few moments to dis- 
cover and photograph four tell-tale finger prints on 
the window ledge Within twenty-four hours the 
prints had been identified at police headquarters 
ind the net was drawn around 


the unsuspecting Mike 
They found him in his lodging 
house, his ill-gotten 
vains and sent him to prison. 
Cutler had spent only one day 


counting 


y a Little 
inger Prin 


Be a Finger Print 


Detective 





The 


now 


inating game? 
great right 


Why don't vou get into his fase 


demand for finger-print 
ind is growing every day. This ind highly 
paid vocation is alive with wonderful opportunities 

The need nmediate. Govern 


experts Is 
thsorbing 


ments, corporations, police de 
partments, institutions, and in 
dividuals are constantly calling 
for trained finger-print) experts 


The field is as wide as the world 


on the ease, but his pay was a the pay is big, the work is it 
$500 reward. Wouldn't vou like tensely interesting No matte 
to earn $500 that easily? what your present occupation 

Wouldn't you be mighty proud to be able you can quickly learn to be a finger-print 
to solve mysteries that bafflle the ordinary expert Our wonderful new method trains 


” detective ? 


A Fascinating Career for You 


Now Cutler was just an ordinary fellow 
when he took up the study of finger print 
work. He had an average education and an 
average. job as a clerk. After a few months’ 
pleasant home-study, he had handled a few small 


cases and then opened up an office of his own 

In a very short time, he has built up a wide repu- 
in constant 
and 


tation and his services are 
demand. 


lects large 


an expert 
He 


fees regularly 


has received many rewards col- 
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you at home to fill one of these “BIG PAY 


positions 


Free Course in Secret Service 


offering a 


For a limited time only we are 
= : free course in Secret Service. If you act 
= now vou will get two courses for the price 
of one Both courses go hand in hand. giving in 
valuable aid to each other The free Secret Service 
Course is founded on the deductions of one of the 
world’s most noted criminologi It actually makes 





study m 


the detection of crime a simple commo! 
sense joth are yours for the cost of one—if you 
write to-day. This exceptional offer may never ap 
pear again Act now! 
Send for Free Book 

Write for our free illustrated Book on Finger 
Prints which we will be id to send you without any 
cost or ob igation on vour part It contains a com 


plete history and explanation of this fascinating new 


science. Find out about the wonderful opportunities 
which are now within vour reach \ few months 
of study and vou are ready for your first case. Don't 


put it off until to-morrow. Write us to-day and pave 


the way to future success 


UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
Desk A-183, 


1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 
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Worth$10,000 a Year 


and Didnt Know It 


For ten years he worked For Years Warren Hartle Worked for $18 a Week one cast his Jot with the 
in the Railway Mail seover Eeenaing He Could Make Mu a oy Today N. S. T. A. ‘Today they 
Service, at pay rang- He is leseiee $10,000 a Year! Read the Amazing are important factors in 
F from $900 to $1,600 a Story of His Easy and Sudden Rise to Suecess. the business world—enjoy- 
yeur—Jjust bare existence img all the comforts and 
wages, with no opportunity to make more or save. luxuries money can buy. And yet they are not ex- 
ind now he is earning $10000 a year! Yes, Warren ceptions, for there are thousands of N. 8S. T. A. 


itartle makes as much some months now as he 

formerly did in a year’s hard work on the railroad. 
Iiartle’s sudden rise to real success may sound 

umazing, almost unbellevable, yet there is not the 


slightest doubt about your being able to do exactly 

hat he did. What was the secret of his sudden rise 
from small pay to magnificent earnings? Jt was the 
same secret that has brought prosperity to thousands 
of others. 

here is J. P. Overstreet of Denison, Texas, for 
example. A short time ago he was _a police officer 
earning less than $1,000 a year, Now he writes: 
“My earnings for March were over $1,000, and over 
$1,800 for the last six weeks.” CC. W. Campbell, 
Greensburg, Pa., was formerly a railroad employee on 


his earnings were 
Berry of Winterset, 
and earned 


small salary. In one month 

4 Then there is Charles L. 
who quit his job as a farmhand 
$2 4 “140 in one month. 


Why Don’t YOU Get Into the 
Big Money Field? 











Mr. Hfartle, Mr. Overstreet, Mr. Campbell and Mr 
Berry are all successful Salesmen. T realized 
their ambition by landing $10,000 jobs in an amaz- 
ingly simple way, with the heip and guidance of the 
National Salesmen’ Training Association Some 
time somewhere back in the past, each one of them 
read of this remarkable course of Salesmanship train- 
ing and Employment Service, just as you are reading 
of it today. Each one of them was dissatisfied with 
his earning capacity, as perhaps you are—and each 


ey ee ee ee ee ee ee a ee et ee ee ee ee 
National Salesmen's Dept. H-4, Chicago, III. 
Ple ase send me, w your free 


Training Asseciation, 
ition on my part 






hook ui full information about the 
x @ salesmansh iy Training and Free Employ- 
meut S showing lines of business with open- 
ngs for 

FUMED sc ceccdccdccecceccesseocecccccesccce cosccvcceccccncesoncs 


Street TITTTTITTTTTi rity) 


CUP. cccccccccccccscosceccccccccccccccccs BtABcccccccccccccccece 


Trained Salesmen who ure making big money, as we 
will be only too glad to show you if you will mail the 
coupon below, 


Why Salesmen Earn Such Big Pay 

If you will study any business organization you 
will see that the big jobs go to the men who are in 
the selling end, for upon their efforts depend thi 
profits a company makes, Withont trained men to 
place a product on the market, the finest goods are 
worth no more than so much clay. Salesmen are th 





very nerve centers of a business. Is it any wonder 
that they earn such big pay? 

The National Salesmen’s Training Association is an organl- 
zation of top-notch Salesmen and Sales Managers formed for 
the express p urpo » of training men in the science 1ecessful 
selling ou < not need to know the first thing about sellit 

for tt Tr. A. trains you from the ground up—gives you 





“tn sight into selling methods—in your spare time— 
mut making it necessary to give up your present 
you are ready to begin actual selling. 


We Train You and Help You Landa Job 
In_ addition to this remarkably efficient course of training, 

- maintaing a Free Employment Service to help its 

Memt ers to positions in the lines for which they are best suited 

as they are qualified and ready. 


until 





s00n 





that rut Work for yourself! Salesmanshi 
paid of all prof feasions. We have made Star Sales 
from all walks life, with no previous selling experience 
These men have “jumped from amall pay jobs to positions that 
pay real money ou can follow in thetr footsteps Never before 
have the opportun een greater Investigate the great fleld ¢ 


and see what ‘it offers you The facts and proof you will 


receive will surprise you 


Send for Free Book on Salesmanship Now 
Just mail the coupon or write for our free illustrated Book, “A 
: of the Grip which we will be glad to send without any 
obligation Let us prove to you that regardless of what you ar¢ 
Let 1 





doing now, you can quickly become a Master Salesman 

show you how you, too, can step into the ranks of these big 
money makers of business. See bow easily you can learn this 
fascinating, big pay profession at home in your spare time 


Learn what we have done for others and what we stand ready to 
do for you. Don’t put it off a minute—write us now Every 
day lost keeps you that much further from success Mail the 
coupon at once. 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. H-4 Chicago, Il. 
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GHAPTER I. fully upon the veranda rail, slipped t 


MR. GRANT INVITES CRITICISM 


Just behind him stood a handsome 

















y lf pane 1, Renna - 1 - . 1 
MHTe goli course of the Broad- yian of about forty. The telltale lin 
lawns Country Club lay bask- about his shrewd eyes and the curiou 
. 1 1 } ac4 
ing in the mellow sunshine of patch, like a white postage np, i 
a iaf€ Septen ! rnoot the dark hair above each ear, I 
Vivi ee. anal interes apace Bee 1 dod ¥ 
Vivid coats and sweaters made bright added to an engaging countenance 
acl £ lar and he wt s 4 ? 1 ’ t 
splashes of color, and t triped awn- nfound you, Bowles!’ Ruthie 
° ¢ ’ ; - ° ’ , . Py 
ing of the marquee upon the lawn chal- ford Sowerby exclaimed as he recog- 
1 .. 1 ‘ 1 ’ 1X 
lenged the eye as defiantly a t the nized the newcomer. ‘‘\\ if 
“Ont . . + C tha ] s¢ 647 ‘ 1 ’ - rd 
conmimencement of the season b il€ sneak up On tn ruopper sole ot our 
+ ’ - ’ +4 et re = "1 : 1 . : 
stout, wioite-naired oid gentieman ¢ Wke a stage d tive 
the veran hivered 1 tuoved thy —— ! | 
} Tanaad \ Luss t li pa I til } l a tile 
collar of h 0 youthful rt CO n t freedom of old acquaint 
sey it t 1 } ' ' 
lello, Si by! Deen arou eshij ughed and p ied himsel 
7? 1,1 : +1 aisaee 4 " “+ ‘Cc 
day: A cold, rather gibing voice on the veranda rail. “Sorry I startled 
1 tic heli him. an gain : r % J 3 ? = 
sounded just behind him, and President vou. Litile touch of the gout to-day?” 
~ 3 ai a 5: Qe ” ’ 1 4 7 ; a. Se . i 
Sowerby of the Tradesmen’s Vank he asked with half-bantering sympathy. 
turned irascibly in his chair, and thi 0, it isn’t!” the old gentleman lied 
re > at. fe —_ giann P .. ct, ocae. Pon 2 
gaitered foot, whi had rested care- hb ‘Iv. “I’m waiting for my wife; 
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never knew a woman to be on time 
yet! How was the market? I didn’t 
run into town this morning.” 

“Pretty steady,” the broker re- 
sponded absently, his eyes upon two 
figures, which, unseen by his older com- 
panion, had started around the corner 
ef the veranda. One was a young 
woman not yet out of her twenties, 
pretty in a fluffy, colorless, rather in- 
sipid fashion, and the other was a 
slightly older man with a dapper little 
blond mustache and prominent light 
blue eyes. 

The couple halted instantly, and the 
woman flushed and made a slight, al- 
most imperceptible motion of dismissal. 
Her companion, accepting his dismissal, 
disappeared around the corner of the 
veranda, and she came forward biting 
her full lips. Bowles, the broker, 
smiled inwardly at the incident. The 
woman was Sowerby’s young wife, and 
Philip Dorrance, treasurer—popularly 
known as “husband”—of the Farr 
Rubber Company, had been her com- 
panion. Ogden Bowles raised his voice 
slightly and added in his bantering tone: 
“There wasn’t much movement on the 
F-xchange, but rubber seems to be boom- 
ing. Good afternoon, Mrs. Sowerby!” 
He rose, and young Mrs. Sowerby 
flushed—as he had meant that she 
should—and darted a venomous glance 
at him. 

“Good afternoon,” she _ replied 
sweetly. “Have you met the new sec- 
retary of the club—the one whom the 
committee engaged to succeed poor Mr, 
Martin? Mrs. Carter says he is rather 
a grouch, but I believe he refused to 

dvance her any money this afternoon 
to pay her bridge debt. He told her 
that her account on the books was al- 
ready quite heavy for this month, and, 
being a new man, he couldn’t take the 
responsibility without consulting the 
secretary of the club, Mr. Estridge.” 
She smiled and turned to her husband. 
“Have I kept you waiting, dear? I 
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stopped for a minute to speak to the 
Frasers and Mr. Dorrance. They were 
watching Gerald Landon and Miss Dare 
finish their round.” 

Bowles’ face had darkened for an 
instant at her thrust at Mrs. Carter. 
Ignoring her remark about the secre- 
tary, he repeated, as he prepared to de- 
part: “Gerald Landon? ‘That young 
friend of the Frasers? I hope he shows 
up well later in the tournament, for 
he’s made the only decent scores here 
this season. By the way, I understand 
he is the assistant cashier at your bank, 
Sowerby? What we need here is 
young blood to put some pep into the 
game. I am sure a golf enthusiast like 
yourself will agree with me. Please 
save me a fox trot at the dance to-night, 
Mrs. Sowerby.” 

As the broker moved away Sowerby 
thundered at his wife. “What we need 
is less of his cool impudence around 
here,” he said. “What business is it of 
his how enthusiastic 1 am about his in- 
fernal golf, and what business have you 
to interest yourself in that Carter 
woman’s debts ?” 

“Tust—because,” 
sponded, 

“Gad, it’s the sort of thing a man 
wouldn’t have mentioned! Commend 
me to women for making a country club 
a hotbed of knocking and_ backbiting 
and general cattishness!’ Her husband 
stamped his gouty foot and then swore 
vigorously, but her equanimity was not 
disturbed. 

“Go on, dear! You've called me the 
name of about every other animal in 
the menagerie, so I may as well be a 
cat, too,” she observed. 

His fat face flamed in mounting, apo- 
plectic rage. “Cats aren’t in menag- 
eries! They’re in back alleys like the 
one you came from!” he exclaimed. 
“Stop that infernal tapping on the rail 
with your fingers. You’re no longer 
at the typewriter where I found you 
when I was fool enough to marry you!” 


Maud Sowerby re- 














Maud Sowerby’s breath drew in with 
a little venomous hiss, but the nervous 
apping of her fthgers ceased obedi- 
ently. She was as much ashamed of 
those stubby, thickened fingers as of 
the plebeian origin with which the iras- 
cible old man always taunted her when 
his gout got the better of him. The 
next moment she rose lightly from the 
low wicker chair. 

“I think I'll join the Frasers.” In 
spite of herself a little sharp note had 
crept into her tones. “This constant 
washing of dirty linen in public, my 
dear Rutherford, really ought to be con- 
fined to back yards where alley cats 
congregate!” 

As she left him the old man chuckled 
in vicious glee. He was still chuckling 
when a tall, slender, distinguished-look- 
ing, gray-haired man of fifty, after a 
word or two with the club steward in 
ihe doorway, approached him. 

“Hello, Rutherford! Have you m 
the new secretary of the club?” His 
voice, though confidentially modulated, 
was suave and resonant with the notes 
of a trained orator, and the smile, with 
which he met the eyes of the bank 
president, was the diplomatic one which 
had overcome the prejudices of more 
than one difficult jury in a celebrated 
case. 

Rutherford Sowerby grunted. “’Lo, 
What’s all this about your in- 
fernal secretary? Haven't I always 
maintained that this club was too small 
to need a salaried one? Aren't you the 
oflicial, duly elected officer in that capac- 
ity? I never did see why the steward 
couldn’t keep the tuppenny monthly ac- 
counts and bring them to you to be rat- 
ified without any intermediary.” 

“Yet you were one of the directors 
at the last meeting who instructed the 
chairman of the house committee to 
ask me to find a man for you.” Samuel 
Estridge’s tone seemed not to have 


Sam! 


changed, but it held a quality which 
eye 


made the older man him more 
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keenly. “I think you’d better come 
along and have a look at him.” 

Without another word Sowerby 
hauled himself out of his chair, and 
the two strolled into the clubhouse. 
They proceeded at once to the secre- 
tary’s office on 
staircase from that of the 

Here they found a stocky man of in 
determinate middle age, with a 
of sandy hair as heavy as a wig and 
thick-rimmed glasses beneath his eye- 
shade, poring nearsightedly over a 
ledger behind the desk. In front of 
it stood a stout, majestic, elderly woman 
with a high, bony nose and piercing 
dark eyes that glared across the counter 
through a short-handled, diamond 
studded lorgnette. 

“IT am posi ive that there i 
mistake!” she was saying in frigid, 


Then, as she caught 


1 


the other’ side of the 
steward. 


shock 


dominant tones. 


sight of the newcomers, she turned to 
the lawyer. “Mr. Estridge, I really 
think that Mr. Martin, no matter how 


ill he was before he went West, ought 


to have gone more thoroughly over the 
books with your new Mr. Grant here. 
I am certain that my personal account 
is incorrect, and, although I do not wi 
to go so far as to lay it before the 
board——”’ 

“My dear Mrs. de Forest, this is 
Mr. Grant’s first day in active charge, 
you know.” The lawyer’s 
as winning as his smile. 
you that I will give him my persona! 
matter at 


voice Was 


“T promiss 


assistance and look into this 
the earliest possible opportunity.” 
Cutting short the lady’s effusive de: 

laration that would not dream of 
troubling him and had no doubt that 
the trifling affair would adjust itself, 
he led her adroitly into a discussion 
of the afternoon’s bridge game. Pre 
ently the dapper, blond, young Mr. 
Dorrance appeared in the doorway and, 
with the conciliatory little cough he 
usually reserved solely for addressing 
wife, announced: “Mrs, de 


she 


his own 
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Forest, I have been looking everywhere 
for you! Josephine and the Frasers 








are waiting tea, and they wouldn't 
dream 

The social arbiter of Broadlawns 
smiled graciously, “Of course! I'll 


join them at once. How stupid of me!” 
With an inclination of her elaborately 
coiffured gray head to the others she 
departed in his company much after 
the manner of a huge liner with a 
fussy little tug. Sowerby growled in 
an aside to the lawyer: “Wish she 
would lay something before the board, 
as she’s always threatening to do, while 
I’m present at the meeting! What I’ll 
do to it—— But your man here does 
seem to be—er—going a bit farther 
than Martin. I hear he disputed Mrs, 
Carter’s credit.” 

The shock of sandy hair had not 
raised itself an inch from above the 
ledger, and Estridge stepped quickly 
forward as though he, too, had not 
heard his companion’s remark. 

“Getting on to the work all right, 
Grant? Mr. Sowerby, this is Mr. 
James Grant, who will look after the 
books for us in place of Mr. Martin. 
Grant, this is Mr. Rutherford Sowerby, 
president of the Tradesmen’s Bank in 
New York and one of the directors of 
the club.” 

The new secretary of the club ac- 
knowledged the introduction with just 
the right shade of deference and chen 
replied io the lawyer’s question: ‘Yes, 
sir, I think I shall get on to the work 
in time quite satisfactorily. Murdock 
has been assisting me to-day in his 
spare time.” 

“*Murdock?’ Yes, I’m sure you'll 
find the steward very helpful, and there 
you shouldn't dele- 
the minor accounts to 


is no reason why 
gate a lot of 
him, Mr. Grant.” Samuel 
turned “You needn't stay 
cooped up in here all the time, you 
| Come on, Rutherford, I’ve got 


nnvuOoOW, 
: thi better th: me » locker !” 
something better than tea in my locker. 


Estridge 
away. 
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Young Mrs. Sowerby appeared in 
the door of the office. “Rutherford, 
the car’s waiting, and you know you 
ordered it for five o’clock.” She spoke 
hurriedly, and her eyes shifted as 
though, strangely enough, she were try- 
ing to avoid meeting the gaze of the 
man behind the desk. “How do you 
do, Mr. Estridge? May we drop you 
at your place on our way home?” 

“Thanks, I’m staying on here a little 
longer. Have you met our new house 
secretary, Mr. Grant?” Estridge was 
watching her curiously, and he noted 
the quick, uncontrollable flush which 
mounted in her face. 

“Yes, I—I’ve met Mr. Grant.” Her 
eyelids fluttered and fell, and then she 
turned quickly to her husband. ‘“Ruth- 
erford, Whitcomb says that the batter- 
ies———” 

With feline cleverness she had 
scratched upon a spot already sore. 


“Whitcomb’s a _ fool!” Sowerby 
charged for the door. “See you to- 
night, Sam. This is your fool non- 


sense, Maud, in wanting a bullheaded 
British driver because he looked swag- 
ger. Swagger, my eye! Now he wants 
the earth! Don’t I know the batteries 
of that car?” 

His voice died away upon the 
veranda, and Estridge turned with a 
little shrug to the new secretary, but 
that worthy had bent once more over 
his ledger, and the lawyer strolled out. 

In the rotundalike entrance hall, 
where, as upon the veranda, cozy little 
groups were having tea, he came upon 
Ogden Bowles deep in conversation 
with a tall, willowy woman, whose rich 
red hair was drawn down over her 
ears like a Madonna by Raphael. He 
would have passed them with a smil- 
ing nod, but the broker stopped him. 

“J say, Estridge, do sit down for 
a minute and amuse Mrs. Carter. I’ve 
got to see the secretary, and I am afraid 
!! run away from me! I have 


she wil 
been trying to persuade her to dine 
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with the Dorrances and me at the May- 
blossom Inn—I’d ask you, too, but I 
know that you are booked already, un- 
fortunately—and I’m not having any 
luck.” 

“Don’t try.to amuse me, Mr. E 
men do that—but 
chair by me and satisfy my femi- 
nine and trivial curiosity.” Mrs, Carter 
had large eyes of a peculiar golden 


tridge—all the take 


this 


brown, and she knew how to use them, 
There was nothing for the attorney to 
do but to acquiesce, and he dropped into 
the chair indicated, as Bowles bowed 


and turned toward the little office 


“Anything that interested you suth 
ciently to arouse your curiosity could 
not be trivial, Mrs. Carter,” he mur- 


mured mechani 

“That isn’t 
pita? wha sacikas 
triage, ic repirea, 


thing from Phil Dor 


ally. 
of you, Mr. Es- 


‘One might e: 


pect that sort of 
rance, perhaps, if his wife were not 
within hearing, but not from our most 
noted criminal lawyer.” 

riminal lawyer’ sounds ambigu 
Ol doesn't it?” he said. Sut, seri- 
ous you have aroused my curiosit; 
by p dae g that you have any. [ have 
Iways looked upon you as one wot 





Mr Carier s g! int! ng, (O} az eye 
shifted from him to the tiny office at 
the right of the broad staircase ‘Tell 
me something about the club’s new sec- 
r ~Mr. Grant, isn’t it? He seer 
to be rather an unusual individual, no 
quite like a mere clerk.” 

“He isn’t.” The attorney spoke eas- 


ily enough, and his tone had sunk to 
an even more conversational level, but 
yed Mrs. Carter’s , clean cut 
ded, straight red 
1 glimmer of specu 
superior posi- 
but he has accepted 


he e profile 
against 
with a shrews 
“T believe he } 
tion of 


hair, 
lation. 
more 


some sort, 


this until Martin’s return because he 
is so keen on golf. He won't be tied 
down to the office since Murdock can 
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do a lot of his work. You've met him? 
[ hope he hasn’t been officious about 
the accounts or anything? 
who feel superior to their 
en are dictatorial.” 

Mrs. Carter laughed | 
lim, 


These men 
positions 50 
oft 
and on 


and 


ghtly, 


of her long, white ha 


very 


7 an 
gripped the air arm until the wicke 
reaked. Oh, dear, no! I[ never 


club accounts except 
2 for the total at th 
month without even glanc 

I'm such a bad 
But, when I went in 
Grant some trivial ques 
little while ago, he 
mistake me for 


about my 
oOo write 
first of the 
over my slip 
business woman! 


4 
bothe e 


1e€CK 


ing 
to ask this Mr. 
other, a 
to 


t10n or 


some Ol 








else and was so politely incredulou 
about it that it rather amused me. I’m 
ure I never laid eyes on the man b 
fore u I s he las aited upon 
in some shop or bank. Wha 1 you 
ay position was previou h 
ct re, Mr. Estridge?r”’ 

r tone v a bored, idle one, but, 

( ove I re l het 
c a ‘ y caug anoil 
glimy of her eye ind their eage 
Imost defe e, light did not a “< 
vith her man: Was it " it fae 
read int n tie ime I V h ha 
oO ed the Ie vell-pe sed little AM 
Sowerby with confusion?” 

7 ay, but I’m quite e | 
has 1 waited upon any one in hi 
life,’ Estridge replied deliberately. “‘] 
understand he was the confidential se 
retary for some very noted personage.” 

“For whom?” A crisp voice behind 
him made him glance over his should 
to see that Ogden Bowles had retur: 

In the usua debonair broker, to 


there appeared a slight, but significan 


change. The fine lines about his ey 

seemed to have deepened, and his li 
were set. ‘‘Who is this fellow, Grant 
Estridge? You'll forgive me for over 


irt of your conversation, 


The 


hearing a jp: 


man secm 


but it was unavoidable 
a dub to me.” 


rathe r 
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“Oh, give him time, Bowles; this is 
his first day, you know.” The attor- 
ney laughed good-naturedly, but in his 
mind a curious question was forming. 
“I don’t know for whom the chap was 
confidential secretary, but if you're in- 
terested I don’t doubt that I can find 
out from the house committee.” 


“I’m not sufficiently interested for- 


that, thanks.” Bowles laughed also, but 
rather shortly. “Mrs. Carter, is it to 
be the Mayblossom Inn?” 

She rose with a slow shake of her 
head. “So sorry, but I find that I have 
a slight headache, and, if I am to re- 
turn for the dance to-night, I must rest. 
I'll let you run me home to my little 
cottage, though, if you like.” 

After a final word or two with Es- 
tridge the couple moved off down the 
veranda steps, and the attorney sank 
back in the chair from which he had 
just arisen, but he turned it so as to 
face the door of the little office in which 
the new secretary had been installed. 
What was the matter with Mrs. Sow- 
erby and Mrs. Carter and Bowles? 
Could it be his own imagination, could 
his nerves have gone back on him after 
that last big, grueling contest of wits 
in court, or was there really something 
strange and sinister underlying the 
tranquil surface atmosphere of this lit- 
tle club of suburban acquaintances— 
greater even than he had conceived in 
his knowledge of their petty affairs? 

While he sat there lost in reverie 
Murdock, the steward, approached. He 

a man of forty-odd with a slight 
ouch of gray at his temples and the 
face of the perfectly 
trained servant. Absently Estridge or- 
lemonade. When the man 
remarked: ‘Murdock, 
says that you have been 
helping him to-day with the accounts 
which Mr. Martin left unfinished.” 

Murdock coughed. “Well, yes, sir,” 
he murmured. “Having a little spare 
time and knowing the books from go- 


expressionless 


lered a 

brought it he 
Mr. Grant 
, 


ing over them with Mr. Martin, I 
thought it was what the house com- 
mittee would wish, sir.” 

His tone was apologetic, as though 
feeling that he had overstepped the 
bounds of his appointed duty, but Sam- 
uel Estridge nodded approvingly. 
“Quite right, Murdock. Take as much 
off Mr. Grant’s hands as you can, es- 
pecially at first. You know the books, 
and of course they’ve been kept abso- 
lutely straight.” 

“Of course, sir.” Murdock placed 
the empty glass upon his tray and 
started to move off. The attorney 
stopped him once more and spoke in a 
lowered tone: 

“Murdock, you’ve been a trusted em- 
ployee of Broadlawns since it was built, 
and, if anything goes on at any time 
that strikes you as being—er—not quite 
regular, I shall appreciate your com- 
ing to me, as secretary, instead of 
first reporting the matter to the house 
committee, you understand ?” 

Murdock’s face remained expression- 
less, but he responded with a shade 
more emphasis: “Perfectly, sir. I 
have heard of nothing irregular, and 
I am quite sure that there will be no 
difficulty about the books. Thank you, 
sir.” 

This time he departed without fur- 
ther comment or instruction, but when 
he had disappeared Estridge glanced 
once more through the doorway into 
the office of the new secretary.. The 
shock of sandy hair had been raised 
for an instant from above the ledger, 
and from behind a pair of heavy- 
rimmed glasses two shadowed, unex- 
pectedly keen eyes seemed staring into 
his own. 

CHAPTER II. 


rHE HORNET’S NEST 


EPTEMBER had vanished. in a 
burst of springlike warmth. Oc- 
tober ushered in a period of premature, 
nipping frost which drove all but the 
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hardiest of the golf players from the 
course and speedily turned the leaves 
of the trees about the clubhouse to the 
evanescent scarlet and gold of autumn. 

The veranda was now practically de- 
serted. Those of the all-year colony, 
who still forgathered at Broadlawns 
for tea and afternoon bridge, preferred 
the spacious entrance hall and dining 
room—the latter in reality a converted 
sun parlor. It was here that two fem- 
inine members of the club were lunch- 
ing together one glowing day late in 
the month. 

“This salad is atrocious!” The larger, 
more elderly of the two ladies shook 
her elaborately dressed gray head in- 
dignantly. “I am really tempted to lay 
the matter of the cuisine before the 
board! As it is I would have invited 
you to lunch at the house, Mrs. Dor- 
rance, but I fancied we might pick up 
two people here for bridge later. Be- 
sides I am breaking in a new cook. 
You know what that means!” 

“Indeed I do, my dear Mrs. de For- 
est!” the other replied. She was dark 
and beetle-browed, and an undeniable 
shadow appeared upon her firm upper 
lip. A tendency to embonpoint she 
curbed with obviously Spartan courage. 
Her one known act of self-indulgence 
had been her marriage to good-look- 
ing, penniless, weak Phil Dorrance, 
twelve years her junior. She had made 
him treasurer of the great Farr Rub- 
ber Company, and, although men looked 
with contempt upon him for the trans- 
action, it was mingled with pity. For 

e “Empress Josephine,” as all Broad- 

called her behind her arrogant 
was no easy task “Our 
morning, but Philip 
out from town with 
him this afternoon.” 

“T thought he was playing off his 
match with Ogden Bowles to-day,” Mrs. 


awils 


back, mistress. 


ywn cook left this 


’ 


bringing anothe: 


de Forest observed. 
“No. I sent him in to Harlier’s with 
ny emeralds; it occurred to me that 


I had better have the settings looked 
over before the Halloween dance to- 
morrow night.” Josephine Dorrance 
eyed her peach Melba and then pushed 
it resolutely from her. “You will wear 
your diamond necklace, of course ?” 

Mrs. de Forest shook her head, and 
her lips tightened. “No. With so 
many nouveau riche members coming 
into the club I decided that such a dis- 
play, at a mere informal Hallowe’en 
affair, would be not only vurgar, but 
a bad example for Alice. Girls—es- 
pecially those with no money of thei: 
own—do get such silly notions and ex- 
pectations! You've no idea what it is 
to have a penniless, spoiled orphan 
niece on your hands!” ‘Mrs. de Forest 
sighed. “I had hoped that Alice 
would be quite a help to me—a sort 
of social secretary, you know—but my 
poor sister-in-law indulged her so, and 
on positively nothing, my dear, that 
Alice takes everything quite for 
granted !” 

The Farr rubber fortune was newer 
by two generations than the De Forest 
wealth, and Mrs. Dorrance quite en- 
joyed the sensation her emeralds al- 
ways created at the club, especially 
among the lately admitted members. 
Therefore she raised her heavy brows 
slightly as she replied: “I don’t believe 
you will be troubled with Miss Dare 
very long. That nice Landon boy who 
is visiting the Frasers i 

“A mere bank employee of Ruther- 
ford Sowerby’s!”’ Mrs. de Forest ex- 
claimed. “I have forbidden Alice to 
have anything more to do with him 
than sheer courtesy demands. After all 
she is my niece, and I do not approve 
of even a wealthy, mature 
marrying an indigent upstart, much less 


with 


woman 


an impressionable girl like Alice 
her future before her. She will keep 
Gerald Landon in his place.” 
Parthian shot Mrs. de Forest led 
way from the dining room. 

At that very moment Alice Dare was 


With this 


1 
tne 
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having considerably more to do with 
the Landon boy than sheer courtesy 
demanded. As a matter of fact, she 
was seriously interfering with | 





Nis ariv- 


ing of the Frasers’ little runabout by 
cuddling her head into his shoulder, 
and Gerald Landon did not seem to 
object in the least. They were on a 
secluded road several miles from 


roadlawns, making rapidly for a little, 
village and a certain little 
old-fashioned cottage on its main 

\il at Alice straightened in her 
eat and asked for the twentieth time: 
“Oh, do you think it will be all 
darling ? 


sis. 
Right as 


old fashioned 
street. 


once 


right 
Bi ths 

Gerald, 
1 


rain!” he responded 


promptly, avoiding a rut in the road by 
the narrowest margin. 
‘lL don’t know!” Alice _ replied. 
Phere’s just one person in that club 
whom IU’ll be afraid to face, and that 
verson is the secretary CThere’s som 
thing odd about him, Gerald; I don’t 
now whether it’s that shaggy mop of 
ir that he peers out from beneath 
when he asks one of those funny, un- 
cpected questions, or the way he stares 
fter O1 He’s not disrespectful at al 
nor even personal, and [ can't say tha 
{ dislike him; he simply makes me un- 
comfortable. I wish I could see hi 
eyes hout that shade or those heavv- 
rimmed glasses.” 


an old codger who has 
always, dear, and country- 


“Oh, he’s just 
been in a rut 
! 7 ee 


club life is all new to him,” Gerald re- 
plied Jack Fraser seems to think 

7 ” 
~ cit €T 

“So does Mr. Estridge and—and Mr. 


” 


Sowerby,” Alice said in a lowered 
“T’ve seen them to him a | 
“Well, 


cine | iS 


tone, 
talking 
I’m safe enough even if Sow- 
taken a queer fancy to him,’ 
“I’m not a member, 
you haem, just a guest of the Fr: 
and Grant only bothers with hi 


i 
Id o} Sf rved. 
isers, 
s club 
24 | 


accounts and ledgers. Notas 
c 

of the 

back.” 


e one 


crowd will see us oan we get 
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But the young assistant cashier of 
Sowerby’s bank was wrong. The soli 
tary occupant of a big, high-powered 
car, coming down one of the side roads, 
had noted and recognized the couple in 


the little runabout, hace he gazed after 


them speculatively as he swung his own 
nachine back the way they fae 1 come, 
toward Broadlawns. When he neared 


the club, however, he made a detou 
down a winding byway that was known 
as the “Glen Road,” and here all though: 
yas driven from his 
mind when he came upon a_ second 


couple. 


ee ' 
or the otner two 


These twe » people were as much en 
grossed with eacli other as the first pi 
had been, and they were equally oblivi 


ous to his proximity as he slowed down 


the car to make as little noise as possi 
ble in passing them. They were seated 
upon a rustic bench half hidden behind 
i rock; the man wore a dapper town 
suit and the woman was dressed in a 
blue ater and sport skirt. Her a 
blond hair was conspi — fluffy. 
“Fools!” said the occupant of the big 
car as he turned out upon the highway 
agal id headed for the club. “Fools!” 


Mrs. 


caddie house 


\n hour later 


s | 
Jack Fraser 
from the and 
the club veranda. She 
late 
humorou 


£3 — 1 
SKIN, and wind- 


emerged 
alone for 
little woman in the 

a sensible, 
ly tanned 
air, and she walked with 

stride devoid of swacg- 


a 


S¢ \s she neared the veranda step 
she caught sight of Ogden Bowles and 


hailed him cordially. 

*k and [ have just been around,” 
she said. “It was such a 

couldn’t resist it, but 

meant to call on Mrs. Carter. J 

she had been ill for the last 

few days, and, as a matter of fact, 

we've hardly seen her here at the club 

for the past month.” 
gl Bowles hesitated, 
frank, ling countenance for 


“Ta 
gorgeou 
afternoon that ] 
[ really 
heard 


eying. her 
a mo- 

















ment as though uncertain what to re- 
ply. Then he, too, smiled. 

“IT am sure that Mrs. Carter’s indis- 
position is not serious. She has prom- 
ised ‘to come to the Halloween dance 
with me to-morrow night,” he replied. 
“Won't you come in and let me give 
you a cup of tea, Mrs. Fraser?” 

“You come in and join us,” she sug- 
gested instead. “All the rest of the 
crowd are having tea in the foyer.” 

The atmosphere seemed more chilly 
indoors than out in the sunshine, and 
a tiny fire had been started upon the 
hearth. Rutherford Sowerby had set- 
tled himself squarely before it, and 
Jack Fraser and Samuel Estridge stood 
with their elbows on the mantel, deep 
in conversation with him. The attor- 
ney appeared to have been remonstrat- 
ing, but Sowerby was continuing to 
speak in a loud voice: “I don’t care! I 
tell you something’s got to be done. 
Here it’s been more than a month since 
the affair happened, and what has been 
accomplished? Exactly nothing!” 

“Look here, Rutherford, unless you 
want the unholy scandal that we’ve all 
been trying to avoid, you'll talk lower!” 
Estridge spoke in keen, incisive tones 
with a quick glance toward the bay 
window where Mrs. Fraser and Ogden 
Bowles had joined Mrs. de Forest and 
Mrs. Dorrance, and it was evident that 
a bridge game was being arranged. 
“We've taken the only possible step 
under the circumstances——” 

“Well, that step will have to lead 
somewhere during the next twenty-four 
hours, Sam, or that unholy scandal you 
are talking about is likely to spread 
through all creation!’ The bank pres- 
ident’s retort was made in a modulated 
voice. “It happened at the Harvest 
Dance, if you remember, and to-mor- 
row night is Halloween. If the same 
thing or something like it occurs then 


Bed 


we'll all be in a deuce of a hole! 


“But there are only a few of us who 
Jack 


know, and we can all watch,” 
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Fraser suggested. He was as tanned 
and lithe and clear-eyed as his wife, 
but half a head taller, with a look of 
strength and purposefulness that told 
of a few added years and wider experi- 
ences. Just now his jaw was set, and 
his gray eyes were stern. “Don’t think 
I'm not taking this seriously ; the scan- 
dal of such a thing may mean mere 
notoriety for some of us, but actual ruin 
for the rest, particularly if the matter 
is never cleared up.” 

“Cleared up!” exclaimed Sowerby. 
“It'll be cleared up, by gad, if every 
member of this club—— Oh, here’s 
my wife!” 

3ut Maud Sowerby, her fluffy, ash- 
blond hair slightly roughened by the 
wind, straightened her blue sweater and 
merely nodded to the group near the 
firepiace. Joining the others by the 
bridge table, she rang for the steward. 

“I don’t believe Murdock’s in on the 
game, but we can’t be too careful until 
we are sure,” Jack Fraser spoke in a 
voice which was scarcely above a whis- 
per as the steward passed with a tea 
tray. “‘That’s the worst of it! There 
are perhaps half a dozen of us, includ 
ing some of the absent house commit 
tee, who know what happened, but 
there’s just one member or employee 
of this club who knows how it hap- 
pened, and we haven't the slightest clew 
to his or her identity.” 

“IT should say we had too many!’ 
Estridge said dryly. “I could have 
tamed at least three members of this 
club, on the very day that our investi 
gation assumed a practical form, who 
to the trained eye gave every indication 
of guilt. Now it is manifestly impo 
sible that they could have been in any 


conspiracy, and it is equally improbable 
that any of them had a hand in the 
affair. We'll have a merry dance to 


morrow night if we who know continue 

to go about glaring at each other.” 
“Tt’ll be a merrier one if the Harvest 

affair is repeated!” remarked Sowerby. 
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“Oh, I admit, Sam, that your plan was 
the only one we could follow under 
the circumstances, but we might have 
done ten times more with it as I con- 
tended from the beginning.” 

“And put everybody in the club, 
members and employees alike, wise to 
what we were doing?” demanded Es- 
tridge. He lowered his arm from the 
mantel, straightened himself and added 
irrelevantly: “It is near the first of the 
month, and Grant must have begun to 
get his accounts ready to date so that 
he can add without trouble the little 
that will come in later. Think I’ll go 
and have a look at them. Hello, Dor- 
rance!”’ 

But Philip Dorrance seemed not to 
have heard the greeting. He had just 
entered, clad not in his usual he-tic 
sport regalia, but in one of the dapper 
business suits he was in the habit of 
wearing to the offices of the Farr Rub- 
His insignificantly good- 





ber Company. 


looking face wa 


curiously white and 


+ ad } ++ 
ct aS he made His way Ure 


bridge table. 


Mrs. Dorrance was dummy at the 
moment, and she glanced up expect- 
antiy from her outspread cards. “I 





ve come out on 


Her 


tones Ca 


thought you might hi 
an earlier train, Philip.” domi- 
nant, masculine, ied 
to the farthermost corners of the foyer. 
“What did Harlier says about my em- 








almost 


eralds?” 

Dorrance moistened 
ously and shook his head. 
be able to wear them to-morrow 
my dear Josephine.” The reply came 
with his habitual, conciliatory, little 
cough. ‘‘You were right about the set- 
tings; they say at Harlier’s that the 
whole collection must be thoroughly 
gone over.” 

With a little exclamation of annoy- 
ance Mrs, Dorrance turned her atten- 
tion once more to the game, and Jack 
lraser remarked in an aside to Es- 
tridge, who had lingered: “So the Em- 


his lips nerv- 
“You won't 


night, 
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press Josephine will have to appear 
without her crowning glory to-morrow 
night! Perhaps it is just as well. Do 
you know, | think, if it were not for 
disappointing my wife, and the fact that 
my brother is coming out, I’d stay in 
town myself and establish a perfectly 
good, indestructible alibi for the time 
of this Halloween Dance.” 

“No, you don’t!” declared Sowerby 
firmly. “We'll all stand or fall to- 
no matter what happens; that’s 
agre By the way, do you mean that 
brother of yours from Texas?” 

Fraser nodded, and Sowerby turned 


ther 
gether, 


to stridge. 

“Ever meet him?f’” he asked. 
an interesting chap; we’ve had 
dealings with him at the bank. He 
owns large oil interests down near the 
border. Older than you, isn’t he, Jack ? 
Does he still ride that hobby of his?” 


“Ere's 


SONIC 


Jack Fraser laughed. “Yes. Ralph 
is four years my senior, but he is still 


about collecting 


all kinds, particularly 


a periect kid 
old weapons o} 
firearms.” He, too, turned to the law- 


queer 


yer. [ll be glad to have you mee 
him, for you may be interested in hear- 
ing him rave about his collection. He 
really has some of the most curiou 


man-killing instruments, and not nece 


sarily ancient either, that were ever de- 


vised by murderous-minded cranks, 
Heaven knows where he picks them up 
around the globe! But we were not 


discussing murder, thank goodness! 
At the worst we may be in for a scan- 
dal, though possibly a ruinous 

Samuel Estridge had nodded politely 
that he meet the 


younger man’s brother, but there was a 


~ 
one. 


at the suggestion 
sudden tenseness of his easy pose, and 
the other two, following his gaze, saw 
that it was fixed upon the door of the 
house secretary’s little box of an office. 
Philip Dorrance had strolled over to 
it with an elaborate air of unconcern 
and disappeared within, but, while the 
three men by the fireplace watched, he 























came hurriedly out again, and, fairly 
umbling in his haste, made his way 
the veranda door and went out. 

‘By Jove, did you see that!” Fraser 

laimed beneath his breath. “I won- 
der if ihe little bounder has just dis- 
covered that he has overdrawn his al- 
lowance for this month and is afraid 
o tell his wife!” 

“Murdock!’ Sowerby called to the 
teward, who had paused a short dis- 
tance away to remove some empty 
glasses. ‘Bring us three of those de- 
vitalized drinks of yours. Is Mr. 
Grant in his office?’ 

“Yes, sir. No, sir, Mr. Grant went 
out just a few minutes ago; I don’t 
know 

ile glided noiselessly away upon his 
errand, and Sowerby turned io the 


1 . Pe 
where, Sif. 


others. “You see? Dorrance was try- 
ing to find Grant, not leaving him after 
an unsatisfactory interview. Ve’re 


getting as gossipy as a pack of old 
women!” 

The glances of Fraser and Estridge 
met, but they said nothing until the 
steward returned with three tall glasses 
upon a tray. 

“Murdock”—it was the attorney who 
spoke—“do you recall a brief conver- 
sation I had with you on the first day 
that Mr. Grant took over his duties?” 

The steward placed the glasses upon 
a table befure he replied: “Yes, sir. I 
have given Mr. Grant all the assistance 
in my power, sir.” 

“As I not only reminded you, but 
explained to him, you have been with 
the club a long time and are thoroughly 
familiar with the books,” Estridge pur- 
ued. “TI have no doubt that Mr. Grant 
vas glad to turn over a great many of 
the minor accounts to your’ 

Although his last words were a state- 
ment the inflection made them so un- 


mistakably a question that Murdock re- 
alized the need of a reply, yet once 
more he hesitated respectfully. 

“Well, sir, I really didn’t know all 
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about the books, even in Mr. Martin’s 
time, only the club accounts that have 
always been in my hands, and, since | 
am just the steward, I suppose Mr. 
Grant, being new, felt personally re- 
sponsible. !le—he very 
careful and conscientious I should say, 
sir. 

There was silence, save for an occ: 
sional murmur from the bridge players, 
as Murdock disappeared again within 
the pantry, but a moment later there 
came the rattle and clatter of a dropped 
tray. 

“Confound that steward!’ Sowerby 
slammed down his glass. “Did you 
hear that? No wonder Grant doesn’t 
want him fussing about the books! 
He’s getting more careless every day. 
I’ve always said it was a mistake to 
keep any club attendant too long!” 

Samuel Estridge smiled. “I told you 
a little while ago that, on the very day 
our investigation assumed a practical 
form, I could have named three mem- 
bers of the club who gave every indi- 
cation of separate guilt of some sort, 
or at least a guilty conscience. We 
were only looking for one, but I could 
now name at least five persons, any one 
of whom—if the other four were elim- 
might be seriously suspected. 
Gentlemen, do you know what our well- 


seems to be 


° eee 
Matcad 


efforts 
peaceful little community? A 
nest, and Heaven knows what will hap- 
pen before we it out!” 


meant have stirred up in this 


; 
hornet’s 


can stam] 


PER III. 


LANTERN. 


HAI 

NDER THE 
RROADLAWNS was 
strings of varicolored 


DRAGON 


' 


glowing with 


lanterns. 


They were hung from tree to tree and 
hobbing grotesquely in night wind 
which had turned soft and balmy with 


the fickle mellowness of coming Indian 
Nearer the veranda the rows 
of motors, parked in a circle on 
the driveway, sent the glare of their 


sumuiner, 
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lamps out into the darkness, and the 
clubhouse itself was ablaze with liglits 
and throbbing with the syncopated mel- 
odies from the alternating string orches- 





tra and jazz band. 


The far corners of the veranda itself 
been left discreetly in shadow, with 
a bobbing lantern here and there, 
and, in brief intervals between 
lances, fluthly gowned and somberly 
coaied figures appeared for a time and 
then vanished again within doors, leav- 


ine 


ing only an occasional couple here and 
here, too absorbed to be aware that the 
inusic had started once more. 

loward the hour before midnight, 
however, the treacherous softness of 
tlie air sharpened, the wind veered to 
the north and rose, and the sting of 
ivost 
‘rsevering of the sentimental couples 


the helter of the 


drove even the hardiest and most 


‘onservatl 


behind a bank of huge chrysan- 








i here 
themums, a dapper young man in fau 
1 seal ‘ + 
ung attire strove vainly to 
' 119: 
pretty, colorless, doll-like | 
1 ic ° 
i 0 5s€ nerseif ON a rustic vet 
' 
) a i 
; ‘! 
I 1 use Dorry There t 
f n : }, | 
e Of petiishness in her voi 
came because you said that you had 
‘1 
nethiai o tell me that I ought t 
but please hurry! I can’t stay a 
tite ft? 
Mute, 
“You've got to hear me out, Maud.’ 
ili Worrance spoke with str aog 
. io] 


' ‘ 
there was an unusua 
ghtly prominent blue 


“You've played 


ness, and 
hs 1 


with me all summer, 


u’ve led me to believe that you 
idy to chuck everything, and 
“I thought we had all this out yes- 


> 


lay on the Glen Road!” Maud 
Sov erby’ tone were wnimisi tb] 
old now and contemptuous. “I plays 
about with you simply because \ ere 
both bored, and you know it. I’m n 
going to stay here any longer and tal 
the risk of being caught in a téte-a-tet 
with you, Dorry. I thought th: hat 
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you had to say to me world be some- 
thing new—something, perhaps, con- 
nected with my own protection and not 
your feelings.” 

[le winced at the palpable sneer, and 
the lips beneath his small mustache 
curled viciously. “Perhaps what I had 
to say concerned both, but, since you 
have become suddenly so discreet, J 
will not mention it. Shall I take you 
back now to your husband ?” 

She looked at him, and the sneer gav« 
place to a whimper. “What is it, 
J De you mean that we are— 
are both going to get into trouble? 
We've only carried on a mild sort of 
flirtation, as you know, but my hus- 
band is a brute, and your wife is a cat, 
and between them, if they wanted to, 
they might from us all that we 
have gained by the years during which 


> 
up with them! 


Jorry ? 


ee, en 
lant 


; “gare 
We have put pier voice 
tubdued wail. “I couldn’i 





rost io 2 
easier ‘ 
give up my lovely house and my cai 
ae ee ak oe), Be eo th, 
il M4 iuxXuTries and ZO vAaCK tO Lil 
, . ‘7%. 
iter again. I couldn't! 
fo, Ladn’t tal m4 4 . stick 
Suppose [ hadn’t taken it for a mild 
rt of flirtation?’ Phil asked griml 
oe . > +1 sae0 1 ; 
suppose [’d burned both our bridge 
\ iC n 
} Lad ‘ 
ler anger flamed up anew. You 
ive! ontwai at a eee 
muan t OUT ine! sie aeciared 
ough set teeth. ‘You haven’t even 
a scrap Of a silly, sentimental note from 
! and 1£ you ve gotten into any stupid 
ss no one can say I had anything to 
1 \ 
i l Lol have to get oUt Oo 
best way you can. 
TS | 1 7 =) 7 
fs that your last word, Maud?” lhe 


demanded slowly, with a sort of deadly 
earnestness which came oddly 


1 a 


», almost elienunate lips. 


[ am more desperate 
ant that?” 
famisct a 
1OOlisil, pernap 
but not wicked, and I intend to protect 
190 matter what happens. Do 


. , ” 
you hear—no matter what happens! 


1 


did. I’ve peen 


Dorrance drew himself erect 


| bowed with a touch of real dignity. 

















“Shall we return now to the ballroom? 
Under the circumstances, it would be 
useless for us to continue this conver- 
sation, and, as you say, a further tete-a- 
téte with me may prove a risk for you.” 

She glanced at him for a moment in 
mute questioning, then shrugged and 
turned toward the door. Neither of 
them had noticed a younger couple who 
stole in almost guiltily and proceeded 
to the farther end of the conservatory. 
Strangely enough the girl’s first words 
were suggestive of those of Maud 
Sowerby, but with a very different in- 
tonation. 

“Oh, Gerald, we must hurry! We 
can’t stay a minute! Auntie is holding 
court in her corner as usual, but, if she 
discovers that I’m in here with you 
after all her injunctions, there'll be a 
dreadful scene when we get home. 
How—how did Mr. Sowerby treat you 
at the bank to-day ?” 

“The same as usual—just as though 
I didn’t exist.” Gerald Landon 
shrugged. “It is only out here, you 
know, dearest, that he grants me more 
than a passing nod. We’re safe enough, 
Alice, darling.” 

“Don’t!” She shrank away from 
him. “Suppose somebody heard you 
call me that and told auntie, and she 
went to him! He doesn’t like her, but 
you know what influence she has out 
here. If they both began investigat- 
ing——” 

“There goes that beastly music, and 
I've got to haul Mrs, Dorrance around 
the floor!’ Gerald said gloomily, then 
with a swift movement he gathered the 
girl into his arms. 

She yielded to his kiss, but the next 
instant she freed herself and placed a 
flowering shrub between them, ‘“Ger- 
ald! How could you! Some one might 
have seen! There’s something strange 
going on, I know it! Something that 
we don’t understand, but it frightens 
me! Did you see that notice on the 
bulletin board outside the billiard room, 
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that any member or guest of the club, 
desiring to leave before the final dance, 
would kindly see Mr, Estridge first? 
I have heard heaps of people discussing 
it. Do you suppose it means a special 
meeting of some kind? That Mr. Grant 
isn’t in his office to-night!” 

“T couldn’t help it, Alice. No one 
saw, and I don’t know why you keep 
bothering about that house secretary. 
The last I saw of him he was standing 
right under the dragon lantern on the 
veranda, right in front of that wide 
window which faces across the foyer 
te the stairs and the two little offices— 
his and Murdock’s—on either side of 
the balustrade. He was watching the 
dancing, and I felt kind of sorry for 
him, poor chap, being out of it all. And 
don’t you worry your darling little head 
about old Estridge and his bulletins; 
there never was a house committee on 
a country club yet that didn’t try to 
show its importance on every possible 
occasion. If it had been anything seri- 
ous Jack Fraser would have told me 
about it, since he put me up here. But 
we must hurry! Here comes Ralph 
Fraser for you now.” 

Jack Fraser’s brother, from Texas, 
of whom he and Rutherford Sowerby 
had spoken on the previous day, wa 
a big, broad-shouldered man of thirty- 
five. His bluff, hearty, outspoken man- 
ner hinted at one who knew more of 
boom towns than ultra-smart suburban 
colonies, and his keen eyes took in the 
situation between the two at a glance. 

“Look here, Miss Dare, if I’m but- 
ting in we'll just forget all about thi 
dance,” he began. “I’m rotten at it, 
anyhow—can’t lift my hulking feet off 
the floor.” 

“Oh, no!” It was Gerald who spoke, 
but Alice had seized upon the new- 
comer almost feverishly. She feared 
that he had divined their attachment 
and might blurt out to others that an 
engagement existed between them. 


Gerald added hurriedly: “I have this 
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dance with Mrs. Dorrance, and was 
only waiting until you came for Miss 
Dare. See you both later!” 

He bowed, and then fairly bolted 
from the conservatory. In addition to 
great, round entrance 
hall had been given over to the dancers, 
forcing the “old guard” to the billiard 
room except for one corner, where Mrs. 
de Forest sat majestically with a group 
of sycophants and social climbers about 


ol le . 
the ballroom the 


her. 

Gerald noted with relief that she was 
still there and holding forth to those 
who seemingly hung upon her words; 
then he turned to survey the scene for 
the partner for whom he had come so 
tardily. Phil Dorrance came hurriedly 
up to him. 

“I say, old man, have you seen any- 
thing of that chap Grant? He’s not 
In His olnce. 

“He’s out on the veranda there, I 
Gerald added with hasty 
dacity: “I’ve looking every- 
wife; I have this dance 
find her.” 


believ tig 
men been 
where for your 
[ can’t 


Phil 
i 


} 


with her, but 


Can’t you?” responded nerv- 
ously in an absent tone, and the other 
noticed all at once how haggard he 
seemed to have grown. “I haven’t 
looked her up myself since my last 


but I sup 
some- 
you 


an hour 
around here 
veranda, 


dance with her ago, 
pose you'll find her 
where. Grant is on thx 
say ?” 

Without waiting for a reply, he was 
ile Gerald gazed after him foi 
in amazement. What could 
have been the matter with Dorrance? 
There had been an air of suppressed 
excitement and strained anxiety 
ed on men 
This troubled 

Dorrance’s 


bia 
off, wl 


a moment 





~ 
about 


had observ 


him; such as he 
1 a run on the bank. 
was utterly 
complacently self-satisfied 
And what could he want with 

The house office 


foreign 
usual atti- 
tude. 


Grant ? secretary’s 


always remained closed during a dance 
festivity, 


or other the steward attend- 
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ing to anything necessary from his own 
office. 

Gerald glanced toward it across the 
hall on the other side of the staircase 


and saw Murdock seated behind his 
desk. The steward was watching the 


dancers from beneath respectfully low- 


ered eylids. Why hadn't Dorrance 
gone to Murdock if he had wanted 
anything? 

At that moment Mrs. Dorrance 
came down the staircase and ap- 


proached him. ‘So sorry to have kept 
you waiting, Mr. Landon,” she mur- 
mured, forestalling the apology which 
Gerald himself had been about to make. 
“Such a stupid accident! I had to hi 
my gown mended. Mr. Bowles is usu- 





S 
ally a perfect dancer, but he must have 


an attack of nerves or something to- 


night. We were passing that open 
window there, where the dragon lan- 


outside, when he 
caught in my 
like to say 


to which 


tern is swinging 
stumbled and his foot 
skirt. Of course I don’t 
but I think the use 


anything, 


the men put their lockers these days 
is a disgrace to the » club.” 
“Shall we dance?” Gerald asked dip- 


Fraser—told 





lomatically. 


me that Mr. Bowles was bringing Mrs. 


Carter to the dance to-night. Have 
you seen her?’ 

“Yes.” Mrs. Dorrance moved heav- 
ily off in step with him, carefully con- 
serving her breath. “She must have 
been really ill. I thought it a pose— 
didn’t bother to call—but she looks like 


1 ¢ 


a gnost. 


Red-headed women 
need high or low lights.” 

Mi dni: rht w and the 
scurrying waiters were adding the last 
touches to the supper tables in the res- 
taurant. It had become the custom of 
the club, since the war, to hold an o: 
dinary informal dance on this evening 
Previously it had been given over t 
a masked ball which was rivaled in 
gayety only by the ante-bellum Election 


Night and New Year’s Eve affairs. 


always 
1 
color, 


as approaching, 
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Now, exactly at midnight, all the lights 
were to be extinguished except a 
swinging lantern or two outside, and, 
although no appropriate toast could be 
drunk, a simple song of long ago would 
be sung by the assembled company in 
memory of those who would return no 
more to Broadiawns. Supper would 
follow, and then dancing would be re- 
sumed for an hour or two, but the fun 
would be more subdued, and the party 
break up long before the dawn. 

More than one pair of eyes soughi 
the tall clock in the corner as the 
witching hour approached. A tall, wil- 
lowy woman, who entered from the 
ballroom, leaning on Ogden Bowles’ 
arm, looked solicitously in the direc 


tion of the clock. Her face was waxen, 


and her large, topaz-glinting eyes were 
deeply circled by not unbecoming blue 


shadows. 

“Perhaps [I should not have urged 
you to dance,” the broker murmured 
solicitously as she paused, swaying for 
a moment with one hand at her slim 
throat. “I hope it did not tire you too 
much. Shall we sit out the rest in the 
conservatory ?” 

Mrs. Carter shook her head, and 
hand slipped down and rested upon her 
breast as she replied: “No, thanks, I 
am not tired, but just a little dizzy, I 
the veranda 


P ° 
brea 1 OL 


think. Let us go out to 


" e , : ++ | - 
lor a lew minuces and get a 


‘You won't take 
“Can't I get your wrap for you? 


1 


cold?” he asked. 
You 
ft it in the downstairs cloak room, | 


1, cet, 99 


“If you will be so good.” She smiled 
faintly at him. “I will wait for you 
in the conservatory.” 

Yet, when he had departed upon hi 
errand, Mrs. Carter ,waited only until 
he had disappeared, then moved swiftly 
to the entrance door and out into 


over 

the chilly obscurity of the veranda. \t 

first she blinked in the sudden transi- 

tion from the brilliantly lighted foyer 
2A—Dps 


of Conscience 
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and could see nothing but the faint, 
swaying blur of the lanterns. Then she 
beheld a stocky, bareheaded figure with 
a shock of heavy hair standing over | 
the railing with his back to her. 

for his presence, eranda 
and Mrs, Carter halted, 
music of the 


Say the vi 


Save 
was deserted, 
but at that moment the 
one-step ceased, and the grunch of foot- 
steps on the gravel of the driveway was 
plainly audible. She moved over noise 
lessly to the railing, and had almost 
the unconscious figure before 
she spoke: “Good evening, Mr. Grant.” 

“Ah, Mrs.—er—Carter!”) The house 
secretary turned deferentially and 
peered at her through his  heavy- 
rimmed glasses as he bowed. “I had 
heard some of the other members say 
that you were ill, but 1 am glad that 
your indisposition has passed.” 

“Thank vou,” she responded quietly. 
“Tt Ever sinc 
I came North again to live I have found 
the from summer 
autumn very trying, but | 
doubt I accustomed to 
in time.” 

“You have 
he asked quickly. 


CT AY eat o_o seam 2? 
North Carolina. 


was nothing serious. 


. 1 
first change 
have 1 
OW 


all a 
Snali 1 
> 


lived in the Southwest?” 


\ 


srO, in She spok 4 





1 a trace of surprise in her well 
bred, level tones, and in the shadow 
the hand upon her breast tensed sud 


denly and then dropped to her 

“What part of the Southwest were you 

told that I came Mr, Grant?” 
No one has mentioned your name, 


irom, 


Mrs. Carter. When you spoke of cot 
ing North again I thought instinct 
of Dallas, Texa You were not the 


by any chance about three years ag 
“T have never been in Texas in m\ 
life.’ Mrs. Carter laughed in half 


bored amusement, but her laughte: | 
ended in alittle shiver as a cutting 
sweep of the night breeze sent the drs "| 
leaves eddying along the drive. “Did i 
you fancy that you had seen me there, ; 
or some one, perhaps, of the same 
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name? I do not think my late husband 
had any connections in Dallas.” 

“No.” Mr. Grant shook his head. 
“It was not the name, although that of 
the lady you resemble sounded very 
like yours. I saw her under circus: 
stances which tended to impress her 
upon my memory, and, if you will par- 
don me for being personal, Mrs. Car- 
ter, when | first saw you here at the 
club it was as though she herself had 
walked into my little office.” 

“How interesting!’ Mrs. Carter 
laughed again with a slight note of 
irony and turned as Ogden Bowles 
emerged upon the veranda with her 
wrap. “I would feel more curiosity 
as to the identity of this mysterious 
double of mine, Mr. Grant, were she 
not about the fiftieth of whom I have 
been told. There must be something 
about auburn hair which makes all its 
possessors seem akin.” 

“If I dared I should scold you for 
coming out here without waiting for 
your cape, Mrs. Carter!” There was 
playful concern in Ogden Bowles’ tone. 
“T looked for you in the conservatory, 
but found no one there except little 
Miss Dare and Ralph Fraser. Eve- 
ning, Grant!” 

The house secretary returned the 
salutation, and then, as the music 
started again, he moved away and took 
up his stand once more in the window 
beneath the dragon lantern. 

Mrs. Carter, instead of permitting 
her escort to place her wrap about her 
shoulders, took it from him and laid it 
over her arm. 

“You would rather dance?” Bowles 
asked. “This is the last before mid- 
night, you know, but I did not think 
you felt up to it.” 

“I don’t.” Mrs. Carter smiled 
wanly. “You'll forgive me, won’t you, 
if I run away to the dressing room 
upstairs and rest for a few minutes? 
I'll join you in the foyer after the sing- 
ing is over and the lights go up.” 


” 
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“As my lady pleases,” he replied with 
a daringly tender note in his tones, 
“You will find me waiting for you at 
the foot of the stairs.” 

At the moment before the music 
struck up Ralph Fraser, in the con- 
servatory, was asking in a curiously de- 
tached tone: “Who is the Mrs. Carter 
for whom Mr. Bowles was inquiring 
just now? 1 don’t believe I have met 
her.” 

“She’s that tall, awfully pretty, red- 
haired woman he brought to the dance 
to-night,” Alice Dare replied. ‘Surely 
you must have seen her; she is so” 
striking looking that she quite puts 
every one else in the shade, although 
she never seems to make the slightest 
effort to do so.” 

“So she is Mrs, Carter.” Fraser 
paused and then added: “I noticed her 
when they came, but only because there 
seemed to be something oddly familiar 
about her that I couldn’t place. Is she 
a resident of the neighborhood ?” 

“Yes. She came from the South 
somewhere about two years ago and 
purchased the Horton cottage. Don’t 
you think the way she wears her hair 
drawn over her ears makes her look 
positively saintly?’ Alice demanded 
with girlish enthusiasm, ‘Not another 
woman at Broadlawns would dare at- 
tempt it! I think that is one reason 
why they are catty to her—all except 
Mrs. Jack Fraser—but she is so sweet 
she never seems to notice it. Oh, here 
comes your brother for me now, and 
you have this dance with Mrs, Jack, 
haven't you?” 

Gerald Landon, having thankfully re- 
linquished Mrs. Dorrance to her hus- 
band, appeared hopefully in the door 
of the conservatory. As Alice passed 
with Jack Fraser she gave him the 
coolest of little nods, conscious that her 
aunt’s sharp eyes were upon her from 
her stronghold in the corner of the 
foyer. 

Gerald hovered disconsolately in the 
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doorway, and once again his gaze trav- 
eled idly out over the scene. The or- 
chestra jazzed its maddest melody, and 
the hands of the tall clock crept nearer, 
minute by minute, to twelve. Waiters 
still dodged hurriedly between the dan- 
cers, With the final articles for the 
supper room; Murdock, the steward, 
had risen behind his and was 
reaching over with a golf stick or cane 
as though to intercept one of them; all 
at once the merry pandemonium ceased 
abruptly in the middle of a bar, the 
laughing, chattering voices died, and in 
the sudden silence the silvery chimes 
of midnight sounded from the clock 
As they rang out upon the stillness 
the lights dimmed to a dull orange glow, 
and with the twelfth note they went 
out. Only the weird glimmer of the 
dragon lantern on the veranda lighted 
the scene. The dancers stood motion- 
less, and softly there pulsed out upon 
the air the throbbing tones of the vio- 
lins in the first notes of “Auld Lang 
Syne.” 


desk 


Gently, with the tenderness of remi- 
niscence, voices took it up here and 
there, swelling as they were gradually 
augmented by others in the well-known 
refrain: 

‘Should auld acquaintance be 
vot. 

A sharp report crackling across the 
foyer brought the music to an 

halt. Almost 
woman 


abrupt 
with it a 


there came a choking 


=4 


screamed, and then 
ceup @ a hid 

cry and a hideous, 
slithering sound, followed by a heavy 


thrid 
nud 


from somewhere outside. 
“Lights!” = Ralph 
authoritative tones 
of strained silence, and, after a ‘fum- 
bling interval, the foyer and then the 


Fraser’s quick, 


broke the instant 


whole lower floar of the clubhouse burst 


into effulgence. 
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That broke the tension, and every 
one crowded eagerly forward in the 
wake of Ralph Fraser, who had started 
for veranda from direction 
from which the cry and dull sound of 
a 1¢. But, in advance of 
all the others, Samuel Estridge 
Mrs, Carter, where she had halted at the 
foot of the staircase. The steward bent 
for a moment beneath his desk, and 
then vaulted over it as the attorney 
reached the veranda door. 

After one look Estridge turned to 
Ralph IFraser, at his elbow. “Back!” 
he exclaimed. “Keep the women 
back !” 

But it was late. The outrush 
had been too strong to be stemmed, and 
men and women together swarmed out 
upon the veranda, Bemeath the dragon 
lantern, before the open window which 
looked in upon the foyer, something 
lay stretched full length upon the floor 
It was a man’s stocky form, and there 
secined something familiar 
and yet unfamiliar about it. He was 
yu a young man, in his 
thirties, with wide-open, staring dark 
and sleek black hair. Under th 


; 
light of 


of Conscience 


1 
the the 


passed 


too 


strangely 


obvi sc ircely in 
eyes 
. +h « oa © 
swaying lig he lantern it see 
that he leered horribly at them. 
“Who is it? What has happened 


?? . ] ¢ led } or)! 
1m?” a voice demanded sharply. 
then they all saw. 

B the still h 


Jeside there 
and twisted pair of heavy- 


ead lay 
crushed 
rimmed glasses and a wig of c« 
sandy hair, while upon the breas 
splotch of crimson had widened 
and a tiny rivulet trickled down 
it to the floor. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” 
tridge turned to the huddled, hi 
stricken group behind him, “it is th 
man whom you knew as Ja Grant 
our recently acquired house 
He has been shot!” 
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CERTAIN matter had been 
puzzling Walter Frame for 
months. It had grown all- 
absorbing, but the solution 
seemed as far away as in the beginning. 
He was mentally debating the topic even 
as he spun along the oiled road leading 
north to Higbyville this moonlit Octo- 
ber evening. But he did not fail to espy 
the sign to the right of the road at the 
outskirts of Almsley—granting that 
such a burg as Almsley properly can be 
said to possess outskirts. 
He slowed down the red cut-down, 
a secondhand pick-up, whose sole vir- 
tue was speed, and chuckled audibly as 
he read the proclamation: 


ALMSLEY—SPEED LIMIT 
15 MILES AN HOUR 


He did not suspect just then the part 
that legend was to play in the mysteri- 
ous disappearance of thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars from the safe of the Higby- 
ville Metal Products Co., for whom he 
toiled in the capacity of head bool 
keeper at forty a week. But the germ 
of an idea is rarely recognized at tiie 
outset. 

“Almsley sure is a joke!” he mut- 
tered. Nevertheless his speedometer 
registered a bare fifteen as he went 
along the one street of the village. 

The moonlight bathed a low, 
bling building to the left of the 

a ramshackle frame 
‘tory, having three 
along the end he approached. 
1 through Almsley 


structur¢ 
“quar 


motored 


More than once he had observed 


building. But never before had _ its 
homely form appealed to him as it did 
this evening. Perhaps it was the witch- 
ery of the moon. 

At any rate Frame halted his red cut- 
down, and contemplated the little struc- 
ture for a minute or two in silence. 
Ife glanced ahead, then casually behind. 
The road was clear. Though scarcely 
ten o'clock the village seemed deserted. 

Stepping gingerly from the car he 
stretched his somewhat elongated frame 
and reached the corner of the interest- 
ing building in five strides. He ap- 
proached the first of the three windows 
on the south end. “Funny I’d never 
id any attention to it before,” he 
murmured, lightly grasping one of the 
upright iron bars, five of which, some 
four and a half inches apart, spanned 
the casings of each of the three win- 
“Vertical—huh !” 


paid 


cows, 


He slid his gloved palm slowly down 
the bar, a miniature shower of pow- 
dered rust rewarding the experiment. 


“Some security, I'll say!’ He tried 
o peer in through the window. 
Though aided by the moon shining 
over his shoulder, very little could he 
discern. All seemed bare and deso- 
late. 

A more 
lrame’s 


serious expression was on 
face as he returned to the 
Instead of proceeding 
i the village and on into the open 
beyond, he backed the car 
round and leisurely returned in the di- 
ction he had come, 
\gain he was pondering his prob- 
lem, but this time a new, fresh light 
had been let in on his musing. A germ 


peedster. 
' 


1 saent 
snroug 
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had been injected into his reasoning. 
Careful culturing and 

“If it isn’t the missing link, my 
name’s not Frame!” he ejaculated quite 
forcibly, and stepped heavier on the 
exhilarator as he passed the speed-limit 
warning, bound for home. 


IT. 


No doubt Walter Frame’s innate fear 
of the law was the prime reason for 
his having walked the straight and nar- 
row path heretofore. He had resisted 
more than one temptation to thrive at 
another’s expense merely because de- 
tection seemed inevitable. But always 
he had lived with the idea that some 
how, some way, his opportunity would 
come. 

For five years, as chief bookkeeper 
of the Higbyville Metal Products Co., 
his conduct had been most exemplary, 
No employee of the big firm was rated 
above him in integrity or loyalty to 
the company’s interests. Absolutely 
trustworthy was the consensus of opin- 
ion among the men higher up. In fact, 
it had been Frame’s chief endeavor to 
heighten his reputation in every con- 
ceivable way. Not that he anticipated 
promotion to one of the two or three 

ally desirable official positions, for 
Frame detested the town of Higbyville 
and its surroundings. His motive was 
far subtler. 


Early in his employment I 


with the 
mpany IFrame had become cognizant 
of the weekly pay roll, and 


i 


which a clever man 


of the size 
the ease with 
might appropriate it to his own ends 
any one of fifty-two times a year, 
was downright crimina!l—th 
e company of its funds 
Though Higbyville was a fair-sized 
town—a town composed almost exclu- 


way 


took care 


sively of the company’s employees—i! 
boasted.no bank. Friday afternoon, as 
regular as clockwork, sufficient paper 
and silver currency to meet Saturday 


morning’s pay roll was brought in by 
automobile—guarded most of the time 
—and deposited overnight in the com- 
pany’s rather old-fashioned safe. It 
amounted to about thirty-five thousand 
dollars. 

Of course the idea of holding up the 
automobile en route to Higbyville wa 
out of the question. Violence never 
entered into Frame’s calculations—al- 
together too risky! His outlined 
method was far superior, far easier. 
For over a year now he had possessed 
a key to the office door; and, more im- 
portant still, he knew the combination 
of the safe. 

Frame had gone to a great deal of 
trouble to acquire the latter. He was 
confident that no suspected his 
knowledge. Constant watching of the 
dial whenever Stevens, assistant man- 
ager, had occasion to open the heavy, 
thick door, finally vouchsafed him the 
desired information. 

Once, when temporarily left alone in 
the office, he had tried out his know!- 
edee, and the result of only a moment’s 
manipulation of the dial had proved 
Many times since he 
triving 


one 


quite satisfactory. 
had repeated the experiment, 
for speed more than anything else. 

The safe 
burglar alarm. 


even protected by a 
Smiley, 


wasn't 
More than once 
the president, had spoken vaguely of 
eemed to be a 
it would eet, 
inward satisfaction 
“Tt has alwz 
ruminated a 
the morning following his 
\Imsley in the red cut-down. ‘Now it’ 
a cinch! And with thirty-five thon- 


installing one, but that 


ever much 


vs looked good,” Fram 


» worked over his book 


drive 


sand dollars in my jeans—why, I'll has 
1-7 


nape of its nect 


the world by the 
can get out of forsaker 


g this 

but T can’t leave too suddenly. 
would arouse suspicion sure as 
around a wi 


—till it all 


” 


to stick 
1 ’ 
mont blow 


then—— 








All that previously had deterred him 
from putting into practice his carefully 
thought-out scheme was the possibility 
of detection. Of course his past rec- 
vrd was blameless, and no doubt he 
would be the last one to be suspected, 
should anything untoward happen to 
the Friday-night contents of the safe. 
But being the last one to be suspected 
vas not sufficient to satisfy the gray- 
eyed bookkeeper. He desired not to 
last or the first or the next to 
last. There must not be the slightest 
possibility of his being suspected at all! 

“And now that problem is solved,” 

reflected, casting a scrutinizing 
Not 


be the 


elance about the long, low office. 
an eye met his, for the force was hard 
at work. 

Frame’s gaze wandered for an in- 


tant to the bright dial of the safe. He 

thought of the hollowed-out cubby-hole 
he had constructed months ago behind 
the third and fourth bricks from the 
bottom of the left-hand row of the 
clinker fireplace in his room at the Per- 
kins’, Then his thoughts strayed to the 
‘ey in his vest pocket—the key that 
would open the office door. 

For an instant the ghost of a smile 
twitched a corner of his rather firm 
mouth. “Absolutely safe!” he mur- 
mured under his breath; then, after a 
final look about the big room, he re- 
turned to the routine of his work. 

He had good cause to appear content. 
He was a good deal of a materialist. 
He believed that if a man were so placed 
as to be physically unable to perform 
a certain deed, that deed, if accom- 
plished at all, must perforce be attrib- 
uted to some other agency. 

Frame fully intended to possess him- 
elf ere long of the Friday-night con- 
tents of the Higbyville Metal Products 
Co.’s safe. But to the world at large 
he. also intended to be able to prove 
beyond a doubt that he could not have 
had anything to do with the affair. He 
reasoned that, were this latter proof 
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only obvious enough, the finger of sus- 
picion could not even hesitate at him 
as it swung the rounds. 

In other words Frame believed that 
he had mentally constructed a perfect 
alibi. 

HIT. 


lunch on Saturday Frame 
red cut-down out of the 
makeshift garage on the rear of the 
Perkins’ premises. Two minutes later 
he was headed out on the road leading 
north to Almsley. The breeze caused 
the light Havana he was smoking to 
burn rapidly, and a mile or two out he 
threw the thing away in disgust. He 
covered the five-mile stretch in less than 
fifteen minutes. 

He affected not to notice the speed- 
limit warning at Almsley’s approach; 
and his speedometer registered thirty as 
he struck the little town’s single asphalt 
Street. 

Peering straight ahead, paying no at- 
tention to the heads that popped in 
curiosity from the few business places 
on either side, he rattled through the 
village. 

But, though he seemed to be paying 
no attention to his surroundings, his 
ears were on the alert, and presently 
the sound he was listening for smote 
their drums. He was beyond Almsley 
now, but the sound was growing more 
distinct, drawing nearer and_ nearer. 
The smile on Frame’s lips was quite in 
evidence as he closed down on his gas 
supply, and came to a gentle halt, just 
as the motor cycle came abreast. 

“Thought you’d better do it peaceful- 
like, eh?” queried the sandy-mustached 
rider, dismounting. 

Frame affected surprise. “Were you 
speaking to me?’ He eyed the other 
with mild interest. 

“Surest thing you know. Just back 
around and return to town with me.” 

“What’s the idea, my man?” Frame 
plucked a cigar from his pocket and 


A fter 
backed his 

















nipped off its end, revealing as perfect 
a set of teeth as the motor-cycle rider 
ever had looked upon. ‘‘Who are you, 
anyway?” 

“Me? Oh, I’m.speed cop around 
these parts. Sproggins is my name, if 
that’s what you mean’”’—eying Frame’s 
dilapidated cut-down in evident sur- 
1 that it had been able to cover 
ground at such a pace. 

“Speed cop? You don’t mean to say 
that- 


“Oh, but I do. 


rise 


And I don’t give a 
hang whether you say you saw the 
warning or not. You came through 
Almsley at better than a thirty-mile 


clip, and that’s agin’ the law. Got to 
lo my duty. ’Twon’t take long. Judge 


Evans will make the fine light for you 
seeing it’s your first offense.” 
Frame chuckled. ‘No chance to let 





me off this time? I’m ina dickens of a 
hurry, and if you'll let me slip-—— 
“Absolutely nothing doing, mister. 


Cy Sproggins always does his duty. Be- 

half the town saw me set out 
after you, and if I returned empty- 
handed——’ 
see,” responded the book- 
keeper. ‘‘Well, Vl swing around and 
sachet back with you.” 

They found Judge Evans, the sole 

‘upant of a dingy office, whose door 
bore the sign: “Attorney-at-Law.” He 


an affable sort, stout and over sixty. 


“I see; I 


It was not beneath his dignity to revel 
nid the fumes emitted by the charred 
yrncob pipe at which he puffed valor- 

5 He looked curiously for an in- 
int in the general direction of the 
rt . 1 \ _ 1 “ ] 
otor-cycle policeman, then regarded 





l‘rame over the top of his old-fashioned, 
eel-rimmed spectacles. He laid his 
pe aside 
His thick lips parted. “Young man,” 
e said, “this here speeding is a seriou 
offense in Almsley. But as you seem 
to be a stranger here, I'll let you off 
Till be—er—five dollars 


1 


as ‘ 
easy this time, 


and costs.” 
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“Costs.” 

“One of them there seegars you're 
smoking might cover the aftersaid item,” 
replied Judge Evans complacently, re- 
moving his spectacles, and wiping them 
with a huge handkerchief. He read- 
justed them to his nose. 

“If I must, | must,” returned Frame 
good-naturedly, and a moment later he 
was out of the place and in his car. 
Instead of proceeding north of Almsley, 
however, he steered straight back for 
Higbyville. 

“Step one is safely in the past,” he 
mumbled beneath his breath as he drove. 

The following Saturday afternoon 
Walter Frame was again arrested for 
exceeding the speed limit as he passed 
through Almsley. The august Judge 
Evans frowned, lectured him a bit, and 
dismissed him with a fine of double its 
previous proportions and a pair of the 
delectable light Havanas. 

But a week later, when the vigilan 
traffic officer, Cy Sproggins, brought 
the errant Frame before Almsley’s jus- 
tice for a third time, the honorable Mr. 
Evans was not so complacent as here- 
to fore. 

“Mr. Frame,” he began his tirade 
“your repeated violations of the traffic 
laws of Almsley is coming darned near 


being contempt of court—mighty darned 


near!” he emphasized it. “For two 
er 
grew choleri 


cents [’d—Id ” He 
( 


and produced his mammoth handker- 
chief with which he laboriously wipe 
his white temple 

Walter Frame listened with consid 
erable interest, albeit he evinced very 
little to the casual observer. 

“But fifteen miles an hour!” he pro 
tested, acting well his indignation. “It 


hard work for me to make my car tra 
so slow. It’s absurd!” 

“It’s the law!” furiously interruy 
the irate Judge Evans. “And I’m here 
to uphold it. Three times is consider 
train on my—er-—dignity. You're 


ect 


able 


young, though’—his tone became more 








moderate—“and I’m going to give you 
another chance. But it’s the last one! 
To-day I'll let you off with a twenty- 
dollar fine, and, er-—how many of them 
seegars have you got with your” He 
peered craftily into the bookkeeper’s 
face over the tops of his steel-rimmed 
spectacles, 

Frame brought half a dozen from his 
pocket, and deposited them on the jus- 
tice’s desk. 

Judge Evans lighted one of them, and 
for a moment enjoyed its fragrant 
aroma in silence. “But,” he said ab- 
ruptly, “the next time you come hoot- 
ing through Almsley and don’t slow 
down to the legal rate of speed, you're 
going to get ten days in the lock-up. 
That’s final. Now get out of here!” 

“Thank you, judge,” responded 
Frame and departed light-heartedly, In 
a most congenial frame of mind he mo- 
tored back to Higbyville. 

On the following morning the entire 
Perkins family packed up and departed 
for their annual fortnight’s vacation in 
San Francisco, leaving the Higbyville 
Metal Products Co.’s chief bookkeeper 
in charge. 

Saturday, five days later, Walter 
Frame deliberately violated Almsley’s 
sacred traffic laws, and the rusty hinges 
of the Almsley jail door creaked to ad- 
mit him. 

“First one I’ve put in here for nigh 
onto a year,” said Thomas Wilson, con- 
stable by title, poultry and produce 
lealer by profession. “I'll bring your 
supper in around six,” and he locked 
the aged door behind him. 


IV. 


A man committed to jail on a charge 
such as Walter Frame’s is seldom 
“frisked” for anything more than a 
chance flask, nowadays. Consequently 


it is not very astonishing that the book- 
keeper was able to smuggle in a sharp- 
pointed steel bar and a pair of pliers. 
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His jailer evidently had not thought 
it necessary to lock Frame into either of 
the three cells the place afforded, but 
had left him free to roam at will 
throughout the confines of the small 
building. As soon as he was left alone 
Frame sat down on the edge of a cot 
and lighted one of his favorite cigars. 
Contentedly he contemplated the future. 

Vilson brought in a passable supper 
at about the hour pyomised, also an oil 
lamp and half a } tn old magazines, 
for all of which the amateur jail bird 
was graieful. He read until ten 
o’clock that evening; then, peering 
through one of the windows, observed 
that the village apparently had gone to 
sleep. 

During the ensuing two hours Fraine 
worked in silence, and to such good 
purpose that, at any time he willed, a 
matter of two or three minutes would 
enable him to remove the center cell 
window intact, and thrust aside two of 
the outer iron bars. 

Entirely satisfied with his progress 
he smoked a final cigar and retired. 

Sunday morning, through Wilson’s 
good offices, Walter Frame communi- 
cated with Stevens, assistant manager 
of the Higbyville Metal Products Co., 
and that afternoon Stevens dropped in 
on him. 

Much to Frame’s unexpressed per- 


turbation, Stevens vowed he'd see 
Judge [vans and try to secure the 


bookkeeper’s release. Stevens’ attempt 
vas unsuccessful, however, and Frame 
breathed easier. 

“Perhaps it will teach me a lesson,” 
he argued, for the assistant manager’s 
benefit. ‘‘Somehow, when I get into 
the old boat, I can’t stand to have her 


creep. ] seem to crave movement 


jazz—and——”’ 

“But we need you in the office, Walt,” 
Stevens protested. “Old ~~ Evans 
wouldn’t hear to it, though. But he 
would if Smiley could get his ear. 
Smiley’s an old pal of his. But Smiley’s 














out of town and may not get back till 
toward the end of the week.” 

Frame thanked his stars for that. 
Siniley, president of the company, had 
a way of getting things he wanted done, 
despite his slowness in getting around 
to have the often-threatened burglar 
alarm installed. 

“Anything I can do for your’ que- 
ried Stevens, before leaving. “If 
there’s anything you’d like me to have 
sent over & 

‘!’m comfortable as can be,” 
replied. ‘They treat me 
prince.” 

“If we weren’t so short-handed in 
the office, it would be a whale of a 
joke. Frame, the model of integrity, 
spending ten days in the Hotel de De- 
tention! But as it is——” 

“T guess I'll have to call it my vaca- 
tion,” Frame smilingly retorted. “But 
drop over again next Sunday, if you 
can spare the time, Stevens. I'll be 
back on the job a week from Wednes- 
day, anyway.” 

“T will drop in again.” 

“And why shouldn't I be contented ?” 
Frame mused, again alone. “It’s all 
set. A little strenuous work Friday 
night, and it'll be over. And then—as 
soon as I can with good grace leave 
Higbyville—— Well, no one will catch 
me doing hard work for some time. 
Thirty-five thousand dollars! Why, I 
couldn't save half that much in a life- 
time over the books!” 

The days passed uneventfully. 

At nine o’clock Friday evening 
Frame blew out his light. Peering 
through the center window, he could 
not see a light in town. Obviously 
Almsley already was abed. It was a 
long way to Higbyville, and he believed 
an early start was advisable. 

As he noiselessly removed the square 
window, a cool breeze touched his face. 
Lowering the window to the floor he 
reached out and thrust aside the two 
iron bars. He scrambled 





I'rame 
like a 


movable 
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through the black opening and reached 
back for the window, which he suc- 
ceeded in pulling securely into place 
after a little manipulation. Another 
moment’s work served to camouflage the 
fact that the bars ever had been tam- 
pered with. 

Frame did not dare risk driving to 
Higbyville in his red cut-down—the 
sound of its motor was too well known 
there, and to start it would make too 
much noise. Besides, he did not know 
exactly where it was being kept. No, 
he would have to walk. That was all 
there was to it! 

His face set, he trod quietly the as- 
phalt street, and in five minutes was 
outside Almsley. But before he had 
proceeded far he realized that the walk 
would take longer than he had antici- 
pated. He had allowed himself an hour 
and a quarter for the journey, but it took 
him nearer an hour and a half. Only one 
automobile met him on the way, and he 
managed to scramble behind a clump of 
bushes at the roadside in time to avoid 
being seen. 

His first stop was at the Perkins’ 
place, where he picked up a flash light 
and donned a pair of rubber gloves, 
purchased weeks ago for to-night’s very 
purpose—to preclude the possibility of 
leaving any telltale finger prints behind. 
As he left the house he noted that it 
was ten minutes to eleven. 

Higbyville was sound asleep. Not 
a light shone anywhere. Though a trifle 
nervous, on the whole Frame was in 
very good spirits, when, at two minutes 
to eleven, he inserted his key in the lock 
of the office door. 

He admitted himself without diffi- 
culty, closed the door behind him, leav- 
ing it on the latch, and strode straight 
across the long room to the safe, guided 
by the guarded ray from his flash light. 
If all went well, he calculated, he would 
be out of the office, which occupied a 
small building by itself, in less than 
five minutes. 
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Drawing a deep breath he focused his 
torch on the safe’s steel dial. His gloved 
fingers essayed the preliminary turn. 

Suddenly a sound rang out that 
nearly startled him out of his senses. 
It seemed to come from above the 
by which he had just entered, and had 
the volume of a hundred 
ing in unison. 

One sweeping move of the flash light 
revealed strange and instantly 
he realized the cause of the disturbance. 
“Old Smiley has installed that burglar 
alarm!” he ejaculated. 

For five stood as one 
paralyzed, then his brain cleared, and 
he fell feverishly to work over the dial. 
He had gone too far to back out now. 
If ever he was to possess the safe’s 
ccnients, it must be to-night! The near- 
est residence was a quarter of a mile 
distant. It would be 
least before any one arrived, and in five 


1% + 1, . 1 
minutes he could—— 


loor 


loorbells ring- 


wires, 


seconds he 


five minutes at 


The bell’s shrill clangor blasted his 
eardrums, but he stuck to his job, In 
little over a minute the big door 
Quickly jerking forth the famil- 
ther bag he banged shut the safe 


swung 


open. 
i 


door, spun the dial, darted to the oftice 
, and ran around the corner of the 
I-ven as he vanished from 
sight, the sound of rapidly approaching 
footbeats reached him. 

He cautiously made his way through 


door 


building. 


a route 
reac l eC 
seen by a soul. The tow 
wide awake, and lights were flash- 
ere and the 
ployees sped toward the yards, 


yards, and by a circuitous 

1 the Perkins’ house without be- 
n Was by 
company’ 


there as 


> 


I'rame’'s face was almost ashen in hue 
‘ 


inade certain that not a rav of 


Heit 


from the room he was in could pierce 
ihe curtains and be observed by a chanc¢ 
Then, using the electric 
torch only, he removed the loosened 
bricks from the fireplace, cursorily ex- 
amined the contents of the leather bag, 


then thrust it into the cubby-hole. 


passer-by. 


V. 

Frame did not venture out of the 
place for over an hour. To risk detec- 
tion at this stage of the game was un- 
thinkable. And yet—the robbery had 
surely been discovered almost immedi- 
were certain to 
lingered too long he 
be able to leave Higbyville 


ately. Search parties 
be out. If he 
might not 
at all! 

It was a terribly agitated Frame that 
let himself out the back way and slunk 
away in the dark toward the western 
boundary of town. That burglar alarm 
uunconsidered but decidedly 
Here it was nearly 
one o'clock in the morning! His care- 
fully planned schedule had contem- 
ulated his being safely back in the Alms- 
ley lock-up at that hour—and here he 
Was only starting! 


He finally made his way clear of 


) 
1 
i 


Vn | 4 
had been atl 


threatening factor. 


town, not wit 
from 
did not discovet 


hout one narrow escape 
} 


letection two men whom he 


until he was almost 


Dp, ‘ 
oil 


it last he believed that 
the ring that by 


n thrown around Higby- 


upon them 
he was outside now 
; 


must have bee 


ville. 

Gradua his course, and 
struck the 
proceede 


1 > 1 ? 1 
perhaps and hour later he 
road | ading { ln 4- He 
i alert for the 


But his 


cautio t 

sound of an % ing car. 

f pro. ‘rounded. At 
tepped upon the be 


n} t 
about 
weal 
b 


asphalt road, and shortly 


is quietly pushing aside the 
7 ace A 
diy guarding the c¢ 


the three on the south 


i, he eased the win- 
5 lowered it to the 
yled through and barely 
his toe through one 
But all 


panes. was 
1 

the two loosened 

work at their lower 

By quarter to four he be- 
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lieved that he had them as securely fas- 
tened as ever they had been. Ten min- 
utes more of tinkering and the window 
was once more firmly in place. 

Casting an approving eye on the com- 
pleted job he dropped to the edge of the 
cot, and for the first time realized that 
he had not yet removed the rubber 
gloves. He drew them off and secreted 
them in a trousers’ pocket. 

Running his hand over his hair he 
was amazed to find his head wringing 
His face was flushed—he felt 
But after a general wash-up, 
old 


wet, 
uneasy. 
and a few minutes rest, all the 
confidence returned. 

“A narrow squeak, all right!” he re- 
flected. “But I got by safe and sound, 
and now even the devil himself couldn’t 
hang the job on me. I’m absolutely safe 
—despite that confounded burglar 
alarm. For how could I possibly have 
robbed a safe in Higbyville while serv- 
ing a ten-day sentence in the Aimsley 
jail? It’s rich—and so am I!” 

He flashed his light about the room 
to see that all was in order before re- 
tiring. But all was not! Its ray, trav- 
eling to where Frame’s coat hung, re- 
vealed something that had escaped his 
attention up to now. A _ freezing 
tremor quivered up his backbone as he 
held the torch focused on the right 
sleeve of his coat. 

“A button has come off the sleeve!” 
he muttered hollowly. “I doubt if 
there’s another coat in the county with 
hexagonal sleeve buttons like mine— 
and the same color! If I left that be- 
hind me in the office——” He leaped 
to his feet from the edge of the cot 
where he had been sitting. 


Vi. 


For the next ten minutes Frame 
frenziedly searched the floor of the old 
jail with his flash light. Then, a wor- 
ried, frightened light in his eyes, he 


g 
was about to give up. Of course, it 


was possible that the button had come 
loose elsewhere than in the office of 
the Higbyville Metal Products Co., 
but the uncertainty of where he might 
have lost it set his nerves on edge. 
Then, as his light traversed the floor of 
the center cell, he espied a flat, dark 
object near the outer wall. 

With a little cry of relief he lunged 
for it and picked it up. “It was the 
one possible clew that might have 
landed me!” he murmured thankfully 
as he retired. “But now—I’m in vel- 
vet!” 

Ten minutes later he was sound 
asleep. 

The remaining days of his sentence 
passed all too slowly to suit Frame. 
His self-imposed task completed, con- 
finement became irksome. But 
how he managed to live through it. 

He was released at ten o'clock the 
morning of the tenth day. than 
an hour later, having locked himselt 
into his room in the Perkins’ place, he 
was counting over. the money in the 
leather bag, when the door of his 
clothes closet swung widely open. 

Not quickly enough to escape instant 
detection by Frame’s alert ears, how- 
ever. Dismayed, Frame leaped up from 
his bed where the contents of the leather 
bag lay strewn. He was so taken by 
surprise that he could not have put up 
a fight, even had Stevens, assistant man- 
ager of the Higbyville Metal Products 
Co., and the determined-faced plain- 
clothes officer who stepped forth, been 
weaklings. His only realization was that 
he had been “caught with the goods.” 

“Very clever—your alibi idea,” spoke 
Stevens. “But it flopped the night of 
the robbery when I got the safe opened 
and found a button I was certain | had 
seen on your coat sleeve. Must have 
been startled at the burglar alarm, and 
failed to notice your loss, eh?” 

Frame’s fear-filled eyes widened. 
“But I found the button i 


some- 


Less 
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“Sure,” laughed Stevens. “Soon as 
I found it I phoned to Almsley to learn 
whether you really were in the cala- 
boose. You were not, they were sur- 
prised to report. So I motored right 
over with the button, and had it put 
where you'd find it in case you discov- 
ered its loss.” 

“But F 

“Didn’t want to arouse your suspi- 
cions,” the assistant manager concluded. 


for I had a hunch you'd hide the swag 
here. But we searched in vain. We 
naturally expected you'd visit the hiding 
place as soon as you were released, so 
we awaited your coming, seeing to it, 
of course, that you were shadowed on 
the way, in case this wasn’t the rendez- 
vous. That’s all, I think. Let’s go.” 

“The button gives you a dandy alibi, 
Frame, in case you ever are accused of 
having spent all of last Friday night in 


“Two of us watched you cleverly gain the Almsley jail,” and the plain-clothes 
entrance to the jail en your return, then — officer chuckled as he clamped the hand- 
we came here and searched your room, cuffs. on his dazed prisoner. 


BOY’S DOUBLE MURDERED? 


[N the jail at Warsaw, indiana, an eighteen-year-old boy is awaiting trial as the 

perpetrator of what is said to be one of the most extraordinary murders in 
the history of the State. Virgil Decker, the accused, is alleged to have confessed 
to the sheriff of Kosciusko County that he killed his chum and ‘‘donble,” Leroy 
Lovett. Lovett was found, mortally wounded, lying beside the tracks at a rail 
road crossing. He was dressed in Decker’s clothes, and so great was his re- 
semblance to his chum that his body was identified as Decker’s by the latter’s 
parents. 

According to the confession, Decker and the Lovett youth, who was nine- 
teen years old, left their homes in Elkart, Indiana, and went to a summer cot- 
tage on the Tippecanoe River. ‘There Lovett lay down on a cot and fell asleep, 
and Decker beat him over the head with an iron bar. Lovett was not killed then. 
Fearing that he would be arrested for assault Decker put his own clothes on the 
unconscious youth and dressed himself in Lovett’s garments. Then he left the 
coitage to get a horse and buggy. With these he returned to the cottage and, 
finding his chum still alive, put him into the buggy and drove to a railroad cross- 
ing near Elkart. He guided the horse and vehicle onto the tracks, unhitched 
the animal when he saw a train approaching, and left Lovett in the buggy. 

Decker, it is alleged, thought that his double’s body would be mangled, and 
that it would be identified as his own by the garments in which it was clothed. 
The train, however, was a slow-moving freight, which tossed the body to the 
side of the track without marring it beyond recognition. Lovett’s parents claimed 
it as well as Decker’s, and an investigation was put in motion to find Decker, 
who had disappeared. 

lt was learned that the boy had taken out insurance to the amount of twenty- 
four thousand dollars, which was to be paid to the “brother” of Virgil Deckei 
if the latter should meet death by an accident. Decker, it is alleged claims that 
the reason he killed his chum was because “the devil told him to,” but the police 
are working on the theory that there was a plot to collect the insurance money. 
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HERE was a muscular grace 
about Jase Morgan’s young 
body as he swung along the 
path which wound over the 
hill’s crest and dipped toward the bot- 
tom land through which flowed Sandy 
Creek. A broadax lay aslant his shoul- 
der. His jean trousers were drenched 
above the knees by the heavy dew. 

Usually on this portion of his walk 
across the woods to the Falk timber, 
where he worked hewing crossties, he 
whistled blithely, the notes floating 
shrill and clear as a bird call. But 
this morning, although the budding 
trees and bushes lent a soft green 
beauty to the early spring world about 
him, and youth called to youth among 
the little children of the woods, his lips 
were pressed tightly together. There 
was a troubled expression in his soft 
brown eyes. 

As the path found the lower level 
and approached an open space through 
the trees which bordered the creek’s 
run, Jase unconsciously hastened his 
steps. With a look of eager, hopeful 
expectancy his keen eyes swept the far- 
ther bank. But his first glance told 
him that his premonition had been cor- 
rect. Beth Jordan was not there 
among her washtubs. 

Pausing uncertainly, he cast a wor- 
ried look up the hill toward her home 
on its crest. With a sigh of bitterness 
Sud- 


he was proceeding on his way. 
denly he heard his name shouted, and 
turned to see his younger brother, Pelly, 


running down the hill, his arm flung 
high as he again called to Jase. 

The boy arrived panting; but, with 
out stopping to catch his breath, and 
while still some yards away, the news 
that had brought him burst in shrill 
notes of excitement: 

“Beth Jordan has kilt her husban’!” 

Ile stopped now in front of Jase and 
sought to recover his breath. With an 
upward fling he wiped away with his 
sleeve the perspiration that trickled 
freely over his face. Then, a little 
frightened at the expression on Jase’s 
face, he added: “I—I thought yer’d 
want ter know an’ runned ter catch 
yer.” 

“Who tole yer she 
asked Jase hoarsely. 

“Jim Withers. He rid by home, 
goin’ atter Ed Martin, the deputy. Yer 
know Jim camped in the same shack 
with Manuel over on Beaver Creek, 
where they’s gittin’ out gum timber. 
Jim says Beth crope in durin’ the night 
an’ stobbed Manuel with ’er knife while 
he were sleepin’. Kilt ’im plum dead! 
She clum in through er winder an’ 
clum out the same way. Jim seen ’er, 
but she got off ’fo’ he could catch ’er.”’ 

“Jim seen ’er ?” 

“Yep. An’ soon’s he struck er 
an’ seen Manuel were dead he rid over 
ter Mose Jordan’s, Manuel’s cousin, an’ 
tole him. They went back ter the 
shack, an’ then Jim come fer Ed, and 
Mose went over ter ’rest Beth so’s ter 
have her at the shack gin Ed got there. 


kilt 


Manuel ?” 


lol 
lioht 
ight 
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He didn’ want ter take no chances of 


her slippin’ off, so Jim said. Jim come 
by Pete Sands’ house an’ sont him over 
ter look atter Hit 
were plum awful, he said, with Manuel 
layin’ there on his back with his mouth 
open, an’ the knife stickin‘'——” 

As Jase grasped the full import of 
what Pelly had just told him the heavy 
broadax slipped back over his shoulder 
to the ground. He turned, and, al- 
though there was a foot log not more 
than fifty yards below, he plunged 
into the creck up to his waist to emerge 
dripping on the other side. Up the hill 
he ran swiftly and entered at the front 
gate of the clean-swept yard that sur- 
rounded the Jordans’ old-fashioned log- 


hings at the shack. 


house. 

When he found the front door locked 
he pounded heavily, then ran down the 
steps and around the house to the porch 


at its rear. The kitchen door swung 


open to his touch, and he burst in. But 
no one was there. On the deal table 
the breakfast dishes were only half 


washed, as though the performance of 
this homely household duty had been 


interrupted suddenly. 


Out in the yard he called Beth’s name 


ly; tl as his apprehension and 


thy t n 
uly Liitll, 


terror increased, he repe ated it until the 
woods sent back the ringing echoes. 
\t the sound of his voice a few 


hungry 
him; a big red rooster strutted proudly 


and, with a sideward tilt of his head, 


chickens came to gather about 


looked him over critically with his 
dy vellow eyes. 

unmilked 

silence. 
In front of the gate he 


had overlooked in his 


‘rom the lot an 
cow lowed softly. Then 
He was too late. 

found what 
eagerness— 
the freshly made tracks of a buggy 
wheel. He saw where the buggy had 
approached, then turned and sone back 
knew 


had 


1 


again along the same way. He 


then that Mose Jordan already 


come and gotten Beth and taken her 
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away with him to the shack where her 
husband lay murdered. 

Jase set off at a run along the road 
racks. Presently 


between the buggy 


he slowed to a walk; then, his breath 


more trotted on heavy 
ily. Each minute that separated hin 
from Beth seemed an added torture. 
Hie felt that his place was at her side, 
protecting her, shielding her. He bx 
gan savagely to reproach himself be- 
cause he had not gone to her sooner. 
He recalled vividly the hunted look in 
her eyes when he waved his greeting 
from the farther side of the creek on 


recovered, once 


yesterday morning. It had gone 
straight to his heart. 
For Jase loved Beth Jordan. Be- 


fore her marriage to Manuel, a year 
ago, Jase had hoped that some day she 
would become his wife. He thought 
she understood that he loved her, felt 
that she returned his affections. 
When, urged on by her parents, she 
had married Manuel, Jase felt as if 
she had betrayed him. 

The very next day after the wedding 
he had met her on the path as she was 
going across the woods from her new 
I With blind 

had accused her of having 

trifled with him, of having married 
for his money. But, in 
of his hard words, she had 
up at him from 
the shadow of her pink-lined sunbon- 
net, her gray eyes full of sorrow at his 
3s. Then, taking his two hands 

e told him bravely, though her lip 
trembled: “I’m sorry, Jase, ef yer think 
I done yer wrong. I—TI didn’t know 
{ thought it were you an’ Hester Kane.” 

“Flester Kane!” He had ground the 
tame out between his clenched teeth. 
His fling with Hester had been largely 
tu show Beth how independent he was, 
an attempt to create jealousy in Beth’s 

heart. He had thought it a 
stroke in his wooing of Beth, 
would increase her interest in 


sure 


— 


1ome to see her parents. 


injustice he 


spite 


stood look 


Manuel 
beneath 


ing sweetly 








cuntleles 
subtle 


that it 




















him. He did not know of Hester’s 
boastings to her girl friends, and that 
maliciously she had told a few of them, 
including Beth, that Jase already had 
“done spoke her.” He had not known 
of the bruised little heart that had led 
Beth to submit apathetically to her par- 
ents’ plans for her marriage to Manuel. 

With unreasoning, youthful impetu- 
osity he had replied to her: “Well, yer 
know now! Manuel’s old enough fer 
yo’ paw. He’s so clost he’d skin er 
flea fer its hide an’ tallow, an’ he ain’t 
got no mo’ love in his make-up than er 
quince. All he’s thinkin’ ’bout is what 
work yer kin do. You know well as 
anybody he worked his first wife ter 
death. I'll go ter ’im an’ tell ’im that 
you’re mine, that | loved yer first.” 

She had released his hands and stood 
before him with bowed head. So low 
that he scarcely could catch the words 
she whispered: “I thought it was Hes- 
ter yer loved, Jase.” 

Suddenly a great shame had come 
over him. He shrank within himself, 
and his impulse was to throw himself 
at her feet and ask her to forgive him. 
But he repeated doggedly: “I'll go ter 
‘im an’ tell ’im.” 

She had raised her head, and there 
was a pathetic wistfulness in the big 
gray eyes. Her great strength lay in her 
meekness, and meekly she told him: 
“Jase, ‘Whom God has joined tergether, 
let no man put asunder.’ Ef yer love 
me like yer say yer does allers bear 
that in mind an’—an’ help me.”.* She 
had passed on then and left him. 

Through the disappointment, the 
hurt, and the bitterness at last had 
broken the light of that unselfish love 
which he knew she expected of him. 
Sandy Creek half encircled the Jordan 
place, and he had set that as his bound- 
ary. Not once during the year which 
elapsed had he crossed that portion of 
the creek. But, when he found that 
her washtubs were down near the 


creek’s edge, he had gone by there on 
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his way to work each morning, and 
from his side he had waved her a 
greeting. 

Sinking into the drudgery of her 
new life, she seldom went abroad ex- 
cept to church and to visit her parents, 
so that he had little trouble in avoiding 
a meeting. Only each morning for 
that fleeting moment, as he swung by 
on the path, he would raise his arm 
and smile, and she, perhaps with her 
bare arms buried in the suds of her 
tub, would lift her face and send him 
an answering smile. No single word 
had passed between them. 

As the months passed and the gray 
eyes seemed to grow larger, more wist- 
ful, a pathos lingered in the smile she 
gave him, and insurgent impulses and 
longings tugged at his heart. But he 
remained constant to the code of honor 
he knew she expected of him. 

Yesterday she had not returned his 
smile, but only gazed starkly at him. 
And this morning she was not there, 
and now this wild tale had come that 
her husband had been murdered, and 
the murder attributed to her. 

Jase followed the buggy tracks for 
more than five miles along the narrow 
road before they led him to the place 
where the murder had been committed. 
A rough log shack, used as a camp, 
was perched on the hill overlooking 
3eaver Creek. He had been trotting 
heavily down a sandy hill, but when he 
came in sight of the place he slowed 
his pace to a walk. He was breathing 
heavily, and his damp blue denim shirt 
clung to his broad chest. 

In front of the shack, beneath a 
spreading red oak just breaking into 
feathery green leaves, he saw the buggy 
with a little group beside it. At first 
he could not distinguish the features 
of those gathered there. When he drew 
nearer he saw that Mose Jordan leaned 
against the buggy, a shotgun resting 
in the hollow of his arm. With his free 
hand he was gesticulating as he talked 
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to Pete Sand, “Hub” Davis, Jep Winn, 
a gray-bearded old man, and two 
others. 

In front of Mose, a little to one side, 
stood Beth. Her head was bare, and 
her dark hair hung down her back in 
a heavy plait. She stood humbly, her 
head bowed, her eyes on the ground. 
Hier hands were tied behind her. 

Jase’s approach was from the other 
side of the buggy, so that Mose’s back 
was toward him. Mose was relating 
for the benefit of old Jep, who had evi- 
dently just arrived, the story of the 
crime. 

“Jest ‘fo’ day hit were when Jim 
got ter my place an’ tole me my cousin 
Manuel had been murdered dead by 
some woman who'd crope in an’ stuck 
‘er knife in ‘im. He said he knowed 
it were er woman kase somethin’ had 
‘im, an’ he seen ’er gin the open 
winder jest as she were goin’ out. On 
top of that, in the hurry ter git out 
the winder, she drapped her sunbonnet, 
I j’ined *im quick as I could an’ come 
over here. 

‘Jim were that upsot! 
what I could ter steady him. 
tetched nothin’ in the shack, an’ right 
there we foun’ evidence plain as hog 
tracks in the mud. That there sunbon- 
net layin’ on the flo’ were easy recog- 
the knife lef’ stickin’ in 
o’ Manuel is one he’s been usin’ ter 
with fer the past ten year. 
the hight of what’s been trans- 
late things p’inted 


L- 
WOKE 


But I done 


le hadn’ 


nizable, ai 


i 


stick h 2S 

“In tl 
pirin’ of 
straight with the finger of guilt. I says 


1 
these 


er Jim: ‘There ain't no time ter lose. 
my buggy an’ bring-——’” 

Mose stopped and turned quickly 
about. For Jase, in an effort to regain 
his normal breathing and steady him- 
self, had stood quietly with only the 
width of the buggy between them. But 
even interest in had 
flagged as the others stood watching 
Jase, and suddenly Mose had caught 
the expression on their faces. 


I'll zo git 


Mose’s | story 
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Jase was certain that he could now 
act with the coolness which the occa- 
sion demanded. He walked around the 
buggy and into the litile group. As 
he came he drew out his pocketknife 
and opened it. ‘‘Mose,” he said quietly, 
although his brown eyes narrowed and 
his lips jerked in spite of him, “there's 
some mistake ’bout this thing, You 
didn’ have no call ter ’rest Beth ’thout 
first” 

“Stan’ back! Stan’ back, I say!’ 

Usually Mose spoke with a sepu 
chral drawn, the tones of his voice im 
plying a resignation to bear in the spirit 
of a martyr his share of the burdens 
of a wicked world. He carried into his 
daily conversation the same intonation 
he used when leading in prayer. but 
now was only sharp, startled 
alarm in his voice. He had drawn back 
one hammer of his shotgun and placed 
himself in front of Jase. From beneath 
the rim of the old soft hat, pulled low 
over his short, grizzled hair, his faded 
blue eyes gleamed with a determined 
purpose. 

For a moment Jase paused. Then 
he said: “I’m goin’ ter cut them cords 
i Ain’t no use in tyin’ 


there 


offen her wrists. 
her.” 

He advanced a step, the open knife 
retreated to 
Beth. 


prisoner,” he 


in his hand. Mose a posi- 
“Don’ 


com- 


tion directly in front of 

yer tetch the 

manded. “Ef yer do Ill 
outen y nn a 

an’ be hanged!” aid Jase 

ly, his self-control failing him. 

tle continued to advance, and Mose 

raised the shotgun to his shoulder, his 

finger closing about the trigger. Beth 

eyes on the 


1 1 4 ° 
shoot the live: 


stood motionless, her 
ground. 

Old Jep stepped between Mose and 
Jase. Placing his hands on 
shoulders, he told him soothingly: 
“Wait, sonny, don’t do nothin’ hasty. 
Hit looks hard, but I reckon Mose 


thinks he’s right. Remember he was 


Jase’s 
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Manuel’s nighest kin, an’ naturally he 
takes his killin? hard. Ed Hardin’il 
be here most any time now, an’ we kin 
all leave things ter him.” 

The creak of an approaching vehicle 
announced the arrival of the big dep- 
uty. Alex Rowe sat beside him in the 
buggy, while Jim Withers rode close 
to the wheel. 

d’s keen eyes swept the little group. 
The buggy scarcely had stopped within 
the shadow of the oak when he leaped 
out and strode directly toward Beth. 
His knife was in his hand, and Jase 
thought with a feeling of satisfaction 
that Ed Hardin, too, had realized at 
once the absurd cruelty of keeping the 
girl tied. Therefore he was surprised 
when the deputy, as he reached a posi- 
tion directly in front of her, paused, 
hesitated, then turned and called over 
Mose’s head to Alex, still seated in the 
buggy: 

“Onhitch the buggy, Alex, an’ ’run 
Tie the mare ter that 
had 


the shafts backs. 
wingin’ limb over yander.” He 
turned the knife to his pocket. 
And yet Jase felt a sense of security 
that the big deputy had come, and 
Hardin would take matters 
to his own hand Of course it 
gether beyond his belief that Beth 
could be guilty of the thing of which 
she had been accused. He knew her 
too weil, the tranquillity of her spirit, 
the quiet resignation with which she had 
epted her yoke and borne it. It re- 
mained only for the matter to be cleared 
up, and he had absolute confidence in 
Hardin. 
jut it hurt him to see Beth standing 
here among those men, her head bowed, 
her hands tied behind her, If some one 
only would speak a word of sympathy 
Old Jep looked at her with 
kindly eyes, but he was silent; Mose 
stood with watchful 
those others whispered among t 
and 
Hardin seemed completely to ignore 
3A—ps 


+] att 
towitn 
Was 


her. 


vindictiveness : 


hem- 


selves cast curious glances; Ed 


her. Jase drew back, helpless. Beth 
knew that he was there; he felt, knew 
that his heart went out to her in her 
humiliation, and he could bring only 
hostile attention on her if he attempted 
to interfere, as he had realized after 
the failure of his first effort in her 
behalf. 

Ed Hardin’s usually slow, half-lazy 
movements had given place to a quick 
alertness; his soft brown were 
keenly alive; his good-natured mouth 
was drawn into square lines. DBroad- 
shouldered and sparely made, he tow- 
ered half a head above the other men, 
except Jase, who was nearly as tall, 
Turning to Mose, he said tersely: 

“Nose, yer’ve been mighty thought- 
ful ter git the gal here gin my arrival. 
Jim has tole me all the details, an’ jes’ 
Let’s go over ter 
this here evi- 


eyes 


how the land lays. 
the shack an’ 
dence. Turn the prisoner over ter 
there,” and he indicated wi 
of his hand the young m: 
come with him. “Better 
the shotgun. He 
weepon.” 

Ed Hardin led the way 

and 

others-to stand at the open door, while 
the deputy went inside to investigate. 


look at 


didn’ bring 
over 


1 ' - * a. 
shack, Jase followed with 


There was only one room to the un- 
planed pine structure. The furniture 
consisted of two bunks in the corners 
at one end, a rude table, a small bench, 
and a hide-bottom chair. 
ened utensils 
hearth. 

Ed went straight to one of the bunk 


ich cov- 


Some bla 


cooking cluttered 


and drew back the blanket wh 
ered Manuel. Then he examined, with- 
out touching, the bone handle of 
heavy knife sticking from the man’s 
side not far below the armpit. Having 
drawn up the blanket again, he cross¢ 
room to the one window, the 
wooden shutter of which was 
For several moments he leaned there 
looking down at the ground outside. 


1 
the 


open, 
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Then he turned and picked up from 
the floor a white, pink-lined sunbonnet. 

In the light of the window, he ex- 
amined the sunbonnet, inside and out; 
then, crumpling it in his hand, he 
turned to the men expectantly watch- 
ing him from the doorway. 

“This here is Beth’s sunbonnet, or 
one precisely like hit,’ he said, and 
Jase felt his heart sink. 

Leaving the shack, Hardin went back 
to where Alex Rowe stood in silence 
behind the girl. “Alex,” he said, “hold 
onter this here sunbonnet.” He turned 
to the others. “Now let’s go ’roun’ 
behin’ the shack an’ see ef we kin find 
any signs made by the murderer in 
‘scapin’ through that winder. Alex, 
why in tarnation didn’ yer take the 
harness offen the mare?” 

“Why, Ed, I didn’——” 

“Never mind! I'll take hit off my- 
se’f.” 

He removed the harness, leaving the 
mare tied to the swinging limb. Then 
. with harness and folded grain bags— 
used for pads—over his arm he led the 
way around to the other side of the 
shack. 

The ground was bare and soft from 
the dish water constantly thrown from 
the window. No one could have come 
out that way without leaving footprints. 
Ed Hardin gave a disgusted grunt. 
“Hit’s like I thought when I looked 





out the winder, some of you _ has 
tromped on the signs like er passel of 
sheep.” His keen eyes swept the 


group, and one or two glances shifted 
yuiltily, but no one said anything. 
‘Thought you was put here ter watch 
things, Pete?” 

“J—I set in the do’, Ed, an’ didn’ 
let nobody inside, like I were tole not 
ter do. I wasn’ payin’ no mind behin’ 
the shack. Hub, I seen you comin’ 


from back here.” 

Hub nervously shifted his tobacco. 
“Rolly were ‘roun’ here ‘fo’ I were,” 
he said, glancing at one of the others. 
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“He'd tromped about so I didn’ think 
hit made no difference.” 

“Dunno whether I was or not!” de- 
fended Rolly, a lanky youth. “I b’lieve 
you was ’fo’ me.” 

Beneath the accusing eyes of the big 
deputy they shifted it from one to the 
other, each refusing to take the blame 
of having trampled over the evidence 
of telltale footprints. 

“Waal, ain’t no good in standin’ here 
arguin’ over hit,” said Ed Hardin. 
“Let’s go back.” He threw the harness 
on the ground, within the shadow cast 
by the house, and led the way back to 
Alex and the girl. 

On the projecting root of the big oak 
he took his seat, removed his soft hat, 
and drew his sleeve across his moist 
brow. “Now let’s git some mo’ of 
the straights of this here thing,” he 
said. “Mose, I b’lieve Jim mentioned 
that you said some things had hap- 
pened of late ’twixt Manuel an’ Beth?” 

Most of the men had drawn a little 
io one side and squatted about on their 
heels. Jase leaned against the tree 
close beside the deputy. Beth stood 
directly in front of Ed, and Alex still 
leaned motionless against the buggy be- 
hind her. 

At Ed Hardin’s query Mose stood 
forth, shifted his eyes from the girl’s 
bowed head to the deputy, glanced un- 
certainly at Jase. 

“Yes, Ed,” he said in his most plain- 
tive drawl, “things has happened of 
late that hit grieves my heart ter make 
mention of. Bein’ er observant man, | 
had suspected sich; but po’ Manuel 
wouldn’ pay me no mind even when | 
told him constant. Tuesday I spent the 
night with ’im, an’ the nex’ mornin’, 
day befo’ yesterday hit were, I sorter 
moseyed ’roun’, an’ I caught on.” Mose 
sighed and paused to wipe his face with 
his bandanna handkerchief. 

“Caught  onter what, 
prompted Ed. 

“When she went down ter the creek 


Mose?” 














with the washin’ I sorter crope ‘long 
behind’ an’ watched from the bushes. 
An’, Ed’—Mose raised his clenched 
fist on high, his face took on a purplish 
cast, and his voice wailed aloud—‘ Ed, 
| seen that there Jase Morgan wave 
at her!” 

In the intensity of his emotion Mose 
turned and shook his fist in the direc- 
tion of the girl standing humbly silent 
before him. Jase started forward, but 
Ed Hardin, quickly reaching a long 
arm, caught him py the calf of the leg 
in a grip that made him wince. 

That were plum awful, Mose,” he 
said quietly when Jase had resumed 
his place, leaning against the tree. “But 
jes’ kase Jase mought have waved at 
her didn’ give her no call ter kill Man- 
ucl, What we want is motive, as the 
lawyers calls hit. In this here detec- 
tion work there’s two things ter go on, 
evidence an’ motive, and the last is the 
thing what drives er feller ter do what 


he does. Now we've got evidence what 


pints strong at Beth. What we want 
next is ter find the thing what made 
her want ter kill Manuel.” 

“Hole on, Ed; give me time. I’m 
comin’ ter that,” protested Mose. 
“Manuel hadn’ come over here that 


day as he wanted ter go look at er 
bunch of steers. When he come in ] 
tole ’im bout what I had see, an’, by 
the time I got through makin’ ’it plain 
ter him, he were plum ragin’, almost 
foamin’ ’at the mouth, he were that up- 
sot. An’ he went inter the kitchen 
where Beth were then an’—an’ called 
her down ‘bout hit. I ain’t sayin’ he 
didn’? have cause ter be riled, Ed; but 
Manuel were right severe in his callin’ 
down, enough so that I[ ain’ no ways 
surprised at what’s done happened.” 

“An’ what were the nature of this 
here callin’ down, Mose? Did he——” 
Id Hardin paused abruptly and 
glanced over his shoulder. “Oh, gosh!” 
he exclaimed. 

Drawn by a small white mule a one- 
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time buggy, now in the last stages of 
patched-up decrepitude, swayed and 
lurched toward them down the road. 
Leaning half over the dashboard, a 
sharp-featured old woman_ belabored 
with a battered switch the tough hide 
of the little mule that came on in a 
shambling trot. A meek little man with 
a short white beard leaned back in the 
seat beside the old woman. 

Alex Rowe glanced at them, grinned, 
and remarked: “Here comes Aunt Kate 
Jones, Ed. You mought as well back 
plum offen the roost an’ let her take 
charge.” 

Aunt Kate precipitately left her con- 
veyance and bustled among them. 
was tall and slender and _ flat-chested. 
Her thin hair was drawn back tightly 
from her brow and pinned in a knot 
on top of her head, and on top of that 


She 
c 


V1 


was a black sailor hat. She had 
ously left home in the midst of some 
household work, and her 
still rolled high. 
She came to rest 
Hardin, and stood looking scornfully 
down at him. “Lf this ain’t er pretty 


come ter pass!” 
“Er pa 


sleeves were 


in front of E 


sel of big Lut IOXY me pers 
c S ali t il il pel 





cutin’ of er po’, innocent gal, tyii’ 
ae eet 1 oe » oy Ff 
her han’s bel her an’ standin’ ove 

| . 4 9 } tor ” 4 ‘ H 
her with er shotgun. She turned to 


cast a withering glance at Alex Rowe. 
Looking down at Ed, she continued: “I 
didn’ think sich of you, Ed Hardin. 
When I hearn of this thing I tole Amos, 
‘She'll git fair treatmint long’s Id 
Hardin is there.’ An’ what do I find: 
She raised a long forefinger and shook 
it in front of [d's 
that gal’s han’s, you big coward!” 
With a sigh Ed Hardin rose 
Aunt Kate by the arm. 
firmly, he told her: “Aunt Kate, you 


De ‘Gee oe aeant’ tem 
nere Dy me iN} neep 


face. ‘You ontie 


a 1d took 
Gently, but 
come set down ; an 
quiet. Hit seems hard, but I’m doin’ 
the best I know how. I’m only er hum 
ble servant of the 


ich hit’s 
my duty ter see that justice is did.” 





law, an’ as 
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With a toss of her head and an audi- 
ble sniff Aunt Kate subsided to the 
root beside Ed Hardin, who still held 
her arm. Perhaps she knew him too 
well to do otherwise. 

“An’ now, Mose,” said the deputy, 
“we'll preceed. I b’lieve I axed yer 
las’ what were the nature of this here 
callin’ down Manuel give Beth on day 
befo’ yesterday.” 

At the reference Aunt Kate Snapped 
to attention. 

"As 2 said, Ed,” drawled Mose, “‘hit 
were quite severe. An’, in the light 
of it, I ain’t surprised none at what’s 
followed.” 

Aunt Kate wrenched her arm from 
[ed Hardin and sprang to her feet. 
“Callin? down! Callin’ down!” she 
exclaimed shrilly. “Is this what yer 
name as er ‘callin’ down’?” 

She went to Beth and unbuttoned 
the throat of the girl’s calico dress, 
drawing it back and half turning her 
about. 

Across the white flesh of her shoul- 
der, disappearing beneath the cloak of 
her dress, were the red gashes and 
puffy whelps of a lash. 

“Is this here what you menfolks 
names as er ‘callin’ down’?” repeated 
the old woman. ‘‘Amos were passin’ 
the house an’ heard the licks, an’ er 
man cussin’—nothin’ else. Ef he’d had 
the gumption of er gnat he’d have gone 
in an’ kilt that varmint then.” She cast 
a leveled glance of reproach at her 
meek little husband. “But he turned 
back home an’ tole me an’ I come. 
[lit ain’t more’n er quarter mile from 
my place, an’ I hurried; but Manuel 
had already left. Drive off in the buggy 
with this here sanctified Cousin Mose 
of hisn. 

“In the kitchen were where I[ foun’ 
her, huddled down with her face agin’ 
the flo’, the dress on her back cut ter 
ribbons, an’ er cowhide whip layin’ 
on the flo’ beside her. 
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“When I lefted ’er up there were not 
no trace ner sign of tears, only er look 
in her eyes what made me pray aloud 
that the wrath of God would strike 
down the two of ’em, fer this here Mose 
had stood lookin’ on while Manuel beat 
her. I couldn’ git nothin’ outen her— 
she just begged me ter swear by my 
sacred word never ter let it be knowed 
what had happened ter her. 

“But 1 feel justified in takin’ back 
that promise, Ed Hardin, so as ter let. 
ver know that ef, as has been said, she 
kilt Manuel, she were driv ter it, an’ 
done only what oughter been did befo’.” 
Jase had leaned forward in horror 
when he saw the white flesh of the girl 
he loved marred by the lash of a cow- 
hide whip. There came to him with 
its full significance the look in her eyes 
on yesterday morning when he had 
passed her at the creek. Now he started 
forward toward her, stumbling blindly. 

But Ed Hardin overtook him, With 
a sweep of his powerful arm the big 
deputy thrust Jase to one side, and he 
reeled against a wheel of the buggy. 
id took the old woman by the arm, 
and, none too gently, drew her away 
from Beth. He pulled the dress back 
over the girl’s shoulder, and with his 
own big, fumbling fingers he buttoned 
it at the throat. 

“Aunt Kate,” he said sternly as he 
led the old woman back to her seat, 
“don’t yer see that you’re doin’ Beth 
mo’ harm than good? Ef er motive 
were lackin’ ter connect her up with 
this here crime yer’ve done furnished 
hit twenty times over. I'll now go on 
with my investigatin’.” 

Old Jep arose, rumbling curses be- 
neath his beard. “Ed Hardin,” he 
said, ‘‘the man’s blood in yo’ veins 
oughter make yer turn this gal loose 
an’ thank her fer what she done.” 

Alex Rowe, standing guard over the 
prisoner, dropped the sunbonnet to the 
ground at his feet. Catching the shot- 


gun by the muzzle, he hurled it crash- 














ing into the blackjack thicket. Then 
he turned and strode away. 

But Ed Hardin rose in his wrath. 
With arm extended he called on Alex 
to stop. His keen eyes never lefi the 
young man as he made him recover 
the shotgun and resume his guard. 
Then, turning about him, he said: “Ef 
another man interrupts me or makes er 
move ter leave I'll make hit er per- 
sonal matter. I'll take yer singly, in 
twos, or the whole bunch tergether.” 
And at this ultimatum Mose smiled 
covertly beneath tine shadow of his 
hand. 

“Now, Beth,” continued Ed, “you've 
heard the charge made that er woman 
were seen leavin’ the shack by the win- 
der after the murder of yo’ husban’, 
By the words of Mose here, an’ by the 
further proof of what Aunt Kate has 
revealed, motive has been fastened on- 

The evidence p’ints at yer. 
Is this here yo’ sunbonnet ?” He picked 
the sunbonnet from the ground and 
held it in front of her. 

At his question she raised her eyes 
and looked for a moment into his face, 


ter you. 


en glanced at the sunbonnet in his 
und. “Hit looks like mine, Ed,” she 
id quietly. 
in formal tones he asked her: “Beth 
Jordan, do you wish, here an’ now, 
ter acknowledge this crime of which 
you have been accused by Mose, cousin 
ter the dead man?” 
She looked him steadily in the 
Calmly, but so low that Jase had to 
train forward to catch the words, she 
aid: “I didn’ do it, Ed. I never kilt 


” 


eyes, 


A sigh of relief escaped Jase, but 
the next instant he was brought up taut 
by the words of Ed Hardin: “Yer’ve 
all heard the prisoner deny guilt of 
the crime. But I axes 
the net of motive an’ evidence that has 
been wove about her. Do yer think 
that any jury of twelve right-minded 
men would consider her innocent?” 


ver ter consider 
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The crushing realization came to Jase 
that, although she might declare her 
innocence, although Jim, who had seen 
the woman leave the shack, could not 
swear to her identity, by the weight of 
circumstantial evidence she would stand 
convicted of the crime. Scarcely re- 
alizing what he was doing, he stepped 
forward and took his place beside 
Seth. Then hoarsely, and his voice 
sounded strange to him, he said: “She 
didn’t do it, Ed. I done it myse’f.” 

There was a stir, a murmur among 
the men, a prayer from Aunt Kate, 
muttered half aloud. Ed Hardin raised 
a silencing hand. His eyes were nar- 
rowed as he looked searchingly into 
the young man’s face. Quietly he said: 
“But yer fergit, Jase, that the evidence 
tends to prove that er woman done this 
thing.” 

In his determination to relieve Beth 
of the accusation of guilt Jase had not 
thought consecutively. 
tried to fling himself into the breach, 
to stand in her stead. Now, faced by 
this statement from Ed Hardin, a pal- 
lor slowly overspread his tanned face, 
a chalky whiteness lay about his mouth. 
But he manag« 
coherence as 


tr * 1 at 
iie mere ly nad 


d to stumble on, gaining 


he proceeded: ‘I—er 


hit were me, though, Ed. I put on 
er dress an’—an’ this here sunbonnet 
ter—ter make hit seem like hit were 


not me.” 
“Light begins ter come 
Ed Hardin slowly, a new note of sar- 


ter me,” said 
casm in his voice. “So yer stole Beth's 
sunbonnet and the knife from Manuel’s 
place, put on er dress, an’ murdered 
Manuel, knowin’ all the time that, ef 
yer were seen, suspicion would pint 
at Beth. An’ why did yer want ter 
kill ’im?”” 

But the 
He was filled only with a ' 
that Ed Hardin believed him. Hi 
voice rose exultantly as he said: “I 
didn’ think of them things, Ed. I only 


know that I wanted ter put on disguise- 


sarcasm was lost on Jase. 


great joy 
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ment an’ kill ’im. An’ I killed ’im 
kase I loved Beth. Though, fer her 
sake, I’ve denied myse’f even speech 
with her since she married Manuel, I 
loved ’er, as I’ve allers loved ’er, bet- 
ter than the breath of my life, an’ I 
knowed he were crushin’ the soul outen 
her. I killed ’im, an’ I’m glad I done 
i 

Beth raised her head, and for a long 
moment looked at Jase with wide gray 
eyes. Then, turning to Ed Hardin: 

“Ed, hit oughter be plain ter you that 
Jase is lyin’ kase he wants ter save me. 
But, Ed, I lied. Hit were me who kilt 
Manuel. You know what he done. 
He beat me nigh ter death, an’ I come 
down here las’ night, crope in the shack 
through the winder, an’ kilt ’im.” 

In consternation Jase turned on the 
girl. Throwing his arm about her, he 
drew her to him, and her face was 
hidden against his breast. Raising his 
other hand on high, he exclaimed: “She 
didn’t, Ed! She didn’! I kilt ’im! I 
swear it!” 

With her corded old hands Aunt 
Kate covered her face, and it was now 
Ed Hardin who cursed savagely be- 
neath his breath. Twice he cleared his 
throat before he said: “Alex, yer’ll hold 
*em both as prisoners.” 

For a long moment he brooded, his 
narrowed eyes gazing off across the 
woods. No one stirred; no one dared 
scarcely to breathe. Then, galvanized 
suddenly into life, Ed thrust the sun- 
bonnet, which he still held in his hand, 
into the side pocket of his jean trou- 
Stooping, he unlaced his shoes, 
drew them off, and tossed them to one 
side. 

“We'll go in the shack,” he said. “‘As 
fur as I kin I’ll act over this here crime, 
puttin’ myse’f in the place of the mur- 
derer. I want you-all ter jedge who 
done the killin’. An’ Ill be guided 
by yo’ jedgmint in makin’ my arrest for 
the murder. Alex, bring the prisoners.” 

Within the room, where Manuel lay 





sers. 
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on his bunk beneath the blanket, Ed 
Hardin moved cautiously in his stock- 
inged feet from the window to the side 
of the bunk, and then crept back again, 
repeating this several times. The others, 
flattened against the wall, watched him 
in silence, but with uncomprehend- 
ing eyes. Aunt Kate perhaps voiced 
the sentiment of most of them when 
she said sharply: “Ed Hardin, hit seems 
ter me yer’re makin’ er born fool of 
yo’se’f. What aire yer tryin’ ter show, 
anyhow? An’ how do yer know that 
whoever done the killin’ didn’ have on 
no shoes?” 

The big deputy turned on her mildly 
reproachful eyes. “‘Why, Aunt Kate, 
I’m tryin’ ter act through jes’ what this 
murderer done, an’ I want you-all ter 
jedge who hit were. As fer not havin’ 
on no shoes, I'll put on some ef it'll 
help any.” He paused and glanced at 
the feet of the men. “Mose, lend me 
yourn. I think they'll ’bout fit.” 

Mose released the metal clasp of his 
heavy brogans and drew them off. Ed 
put on the shoes and fastened them. 
Then once more he made his trip from 
the window to the bunk and back. 

‘The murderer come in here,” he ex- 
claimed, “easylike, an’ crope over ter 
the bed. Then he stobbed Manuel an’ 
left the knife stickin’ an’ crope back ter 
the winder. Right here he made some 
sorter noise what waked Jim; mebbe 
knocked that broom over yer see layin’ 
there. Then, in er hurry, he—or she 
—gits thu the winder. Go ’roun’ now 
behin’ the shack,” 

When they were gathered before the 
window, watching him as he leaned 
here, Ed Hardin continued: “Ef I was 
er woman, or ef I was er man with er 
woman's dress on, hit seems ter me I’d 
have set down on the sill like this, slung 
my legs over, an’ jumped down, face 
out.” Suiting his action to the words, 
Ed jumped, his feet widespread to 
avoid the harness piled beneath the win- 
dow. “Yer see, yer lands sorter on 














yo’ heels first, like this.” He stood as 
he was, looking expectantly at the little 
group. 

Old Jep stroked his beard, hesitated, 
and then said: 

“Hit seems ter me, Ed, that anybody 
comin’ out the winder like that, ‘spe- 
cially with er skirt on, would land with 
their feet clost tergether, an’ not all 
spraddle-legged like you done.” 

‘““Mebbe so, Jep, mebbe so. Come here 
an’ move this harness out the way. Be 
keerful in pickin’ up them sacks.” Jep 
raised the folded grain bags that Ed 
used as pads, and which had lain be- 
neath the harness, 

On the spot that had been covered by 
the sacks Ed Hardin pointed out two 
depressions, almost square, and only a 
few inches apart. 

“Look folks,’ he said. “I do b’lieve 
this here is where the murderer’s heels 
landed. The prints of his shoes has 
been walked on, but they ain’t trod out 
entire, kase they was deep-made by the 
weight of the jump. Yer kin see plain 
the outline of both shoes. Beth, meas- 
ure yo’ foot longside of this track.” 

The comparison was absurd on the 
face of it, but it was made. Then 
Id called to Jase: “Jase, come here an’ 
set yo’ "foot in this right-hand track, 
Keerful now, an’ git offen me.” Ed 
had not moved his own feet from the 
position in which they had landed 
astride of the other tracks. Into one 
of these Jase was now attempting to 
put his foot. 

fd Hardin steadied him, and, when 
his foot was in the track, the big deputy 
exclaimed: “Look here, folks, hit don’t 
fit, either. Jase’s shoe is er little longer, 
but hit ain’t so wide. Why, boy, yer’re 
tremblin’ like er leaf. Git out the way 
now.” 

Then carefully Ed Hardin stepped 
into the tracks. ‘“‘Why, Mose’s shoes 
seems ter fit prezactly ter er gnat’s 
hair inter these here tracks!” he ex- 
claimed, 


And, when all had satisfied 
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themselves of the fact, he continued as 
he made other measurements: “An’, 
though others has been walkin’ here, 
too, hit seems ter’ve been mostly his 
tracks tromphn’ ‘bout here on the 
groun’. Them tracks made by the mur- 
derer las’ night has all been trompled 
out excep’ them two where he landed 
from the winder, an’ they’s been walked 
on by this same shoe I got on, [lit 
seems ter me——” 

But Ed Hardin stopped abruptly and 
sprang so suddenly through the group 
of men that old Jep, who was peering 
with nearsighted eyes, was knocked 
sprawling on his back. The big dep- 
uty was just in time to overtake Mose 
Jordan, who was slinking around the 
corner of the house. 

“Here’s yo’ prisoner, Alex,” he said. 
“Kiver him.” And Alex, cocking both 


barrels of the shotgun, stood forward. 


Ed Hardin faced the cringing man, 
“Mose,” he said, “yo’ zeal from the 
first in this here thing were suspicious. 


Holdin’ that gentle little gal tied an’ 
guarded with er shotgun seemed carry 
in’ things er p’int too fur. When I 
first looked from the winder of the 


shack I seen them heel marks, an 


where the tracks had been trompled 
out, deliberate, it seemed ter me. Tol 
lowin’ my suspicions, I had ter work 
er wrinkle ter git on yo’ shoes. 


“When I got the sunbonnet off the 
flo’ I foun’ this in it.” Ed drew the 
sunbonnet from his pocket, opened it 
carefully, and, after some peering with 


his keen eyes, held up a short white 
hair. “By yo’ own words yer made 
hit plain that you was the instrimint 
what brought things about between 


Manuel an’ Beth that would have give 
her cause ter kill ’im, ef she had been 
the vengeful kind. Ar’ underlyin’ the 
whoie thing were the prize you was 
workin’ fer. With yo’ 
miserly soul yer had figgered it all out. 
With your Cousin Manuel dead, an’ 
Beth out the way, you, as the nighest 


, " ° re 
graspili 9 
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kin, would have come inter all of Man- 
uel’s worldly goods, which is consider- 
able fer these parts. 

“But I fergits.” Ed Hardin turned 
apologetically to the others. “I was 
ter leave hit ter you ter say who was 
the murderer. Is Mose guilty?” 

Before the others could reply the 
guilty Mose exclaimed: “Yes, Ed, I 
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all right, boys. Justice will be did in 
due time. An’ jes’ bear in mind, 
please”—his eyes narrowed slightly— 
“that Mose is my prisoner.” 

He turned then and strode over to 
Beth. His knife flashed in his hand, 
and in a moment he had cut the cords 
that bound her wrists. He gently patted 
and chafed the numb hands, bringing 


back the circulation. 

“Beth, honey,” he said, “Ed were 
hard on yer, I know. But hit seemed 
an’ got the knife off the shelf in the the best way, an’ I hope yer won't hold 
kitchen, all so’s ter make hit seem like it agin’ "im. Of course the idee 
she done it. I knocked over the broom wouldn’ never enter yo’ innocent little 
on purpose so’s Jim Withers would heart, but ter er hardened old sinner 
rouse an’ see what looked like er like me hit only comes natural ter 
woman. But it were me! An’, now _ b’lieve that, atter all,.things has worked 
that I’ve cleared ‘er, keep ’em off!” out fer the best. Jase, get my harness, 

“Alex, take ’im,” Ed Hardin said. an’ let’s go hitch up the mare. I wants 
Then he turned to the others. ‘“Hit’s yer ter drive Beth home.” 


done it! When I were at Manuel's I 
stole er calicer wrapper offen the 
clothesline an’ tuck Beth’s sunbonnet 











REFORMATORY MAY BE CLOSED 


ECAUSE last year it cost eighty-five thousand dollars to maintain the East- 
ern New York State Reformatory at Napanoch, said to be the best insti- 
tution of its kind in the State, the legislature is considering closing the prison 
and transferring its inmates to the Elmira Reformatory. It was built to house 
four hundred and ninety-six offenders, but in February, 1921, there were only 
one hundred and ninety-five within its walls, and to operate it cost the State 
last year approximately four hundred and forty dollars for each prisoner. Its 
erestion cost about one million five hundred thousand dollars. 

This reformatory takes only the surplus of prisoners from the Elmira 
institution, and its inmates are all supposed to be first offenders. Special effort 
is made to redeem these wanderers from the straight path. Every day Professor 
John Brunson, with the assistance of the better-educated prisoners, conducts 
classes for an hour and a half on various subjects. The rudiments of educa- 
tion are given those who lack them, while advanced studies are pursued by those 
who are fitted to understand them. 

Principal Keeper Delaney says that the farm which forms part of the re- 
formatory’s land ‘‘covers forty-five acres, and every acre is tillable. By the 
labor of the inmates we raise all of our vegetables and some fruits, and it is 
work that is good for the boys, and that is enjoyed by most of them. We have 
the best laundry in the prison system, and our bathhouse of seventy-five sprays 
is furnished with nickel plate and marble. 

“The main factory has a shop for woodworking machinery on one floor 
and a general machine shop on the second floor. Here the boys are taught 
several useful trades. We have a fine kitchen and a splendid mess hall. A 
hospital building is under construction. Our water supply comes from a moun- 
tain brook that never fails, and with the water and air of the country Napanoch 
is a health resort among prisons.” 
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CHAPTER I. 
A DISTURBANCE OVERHEAD. 


Ar or AVING abandoned his type- 

writer, Doctor Clarence Percy 
began to undress, muttering 
to himself. His whole eve- 
ning had been wasted; no sooner did a 
trenchant sentence begin to frame itself 
in his mind than a renewed outburst 
of noisy mirth from above set his 
words flying. Wrathfully the doctor 
declared to his mirror that the Altberg 
building was no place for an aspiring 
author; that unless Mr. John Smith 
should vacate his rooms just above, he, 
Clarence Percy, M. D., retired, must 
forthwith find himself quieter quarters. 
The doctor was in his early thirties; 





a little man, slight and stooped, who. 


peered vaguely through  thick-lensed 
spectacles with the solemn bewilder- 
ment of a precocious infant viewing an 
incomprehensible world. His round 
face was pink and white and hairless, 
very thin-skinned and prone to exces- 
sive blushing, which distressed its 
owner immeasurably. He was good- 
looking in an effeminate way: very shy, 
retiring, and oversensitive. And as 
though this handicap was not enough, 
a doting mother had prefixed to that in- 
jurious surname, Percy, the crowning 
insult—Clarence. 

To be little, effeminate looking, and 
near-sighted, and horribly diffident was 
bad enough; and then to be saddled 
with a cognomen which had all the un- 


kind aptness of a nickname—it was too 
much! A less determined man would 
have succumbed long since; but the 
doctor’s innocuous exterior hid a reso- 
lute heart. With set teeth he had 
forced himself through college and 
medical school, ‘“Clarence’d” and 
“Percy'd” to the point of nausea, suf- 
fering all the ingenious torments to 
which ribald youth could be invited by 
his looks, manner, and name. He had 
graduated; writhed and blushed his 
way through a hospital course and at 
last hung out his own shingle. 

So far he had come in spite of all; 
and, perhaps, if his name had but been 
Bill Jones, or Bob Brown, he might 
have gone farther. As it was, 
years of a private practice without pa- 
tients had at last conquered his will. 
Who employs a pretty, smooth-faced, 
blushing doctor whose apparent age is 
not over sixteen, and whose name is 
Clarence Percy? Why, the doctor 


two 


could have assured you earnestly, no- 
body at all! 
Wherefore he yielded at last unre- 


sentfully to his handicaps, took down 
his shingle, and retired definitely from 
the practice of medicine. His mother 
died, leaving him an income sufficient 
for his humble needs. And the doctor 
leased one of the “exclusive bachelor 
apartments” offered by the Altberg, 
bought himself a second-hand type 
writer, and went into residence. 

By nature Doctor Percy loved soli- 
tude, and even if he had not, he must 
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have been forced into it by the jeers of 
his fellows, as such sensitive folk are.’ 
Much reading, and long, dramatized 
fantasies wherein he was always chief 
actor, always assured and _ poised, 
supernaturally ready of wit, as well as 
physically huge and strong and deep- 
voiced, had nurtured within him the 
desire to write. On paper he could be 
all those things he was not; and this 
longing for vicarious admiration re- 
solved him to be an author. 

And so Doctor Clarence Percy fell 
to the construction of masterpieces on 
a secondhand typewriter. Since he was 
small and shy and timid, his work natu- 
rally showed scarlet; virile, red- 
blooded, he-man stuff. And since he 
was wholly urban, and the wild West 
was to him a closed book, he chose for 
is occupation the city dweller’s safety 
valve. Doctor Clarence Percy spent 
long, peaceful evenings committing all 

[n a 


and 
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sorts of atrocities by proxy. 


he detective 
did them well enough so that a modest 


check or two had already come to en- 
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word wrote 


courage him. 

To-night, in the lamplit quiet of his 
study, a stalwart and intrepid detective 
struggled desperately—on g 
paper—with a gorilla-strong thug, who 
had murdered an old man. The officer 
was down; steellike fingers gripped his 
throat; one hand freed, the murderer 
poised above his helpless form a keen, 
gleaming blade—and every time that 
Doctor Percy tried for the scissors-hold 
by which his hero was to unseat the 
ruffian and subdue him, shrieks of mer- 
riment from overhead distracted lis 
mind. 

Doctor Percy sighed, left he: 
villain to fight it out unaided, 
began to wndress. 


od white 


e) and 
and 
Really, he must 
complain to the management about the 
racket that man Smith made! Yet he 
knew all the time that he would not; 
the mere thought him blushing. 
Such men as Doctor Clarence 


set 


I TT 1 
Percy ao 
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not complain; they endure in silence, 
or they depart, also in silence. 

He climbed into bed, sighing once 
more. The clamor above died down, 
arose more piercingly; boiled out into 
the hallway. An eievator door clanged ; 
loud voices, punctuated by shrieks of 
mirth, rang louder, then faded swiftly 
as the elevator passed his door on the 
way to the street level. 

Doctor Percy looked at his wrisi 
“Broke up early 


“INOW, 


One o'clock. 
them,” muttered. 
maybe I can sleep 

But sleep did not come easily. The 
house was very quiet; only a faint hum 
of traffic, lanced through by the rau- 
cous hoot of motor horns, rose from 
Forty-eighth Street below: but the doc- 
tor’s characters him. His 
vivid imagination pictured the brave 
Detective Jack Holt struggling intermi- 
nably with murderous “Bill the Bite” 
—not to be released from that grip 
until he, Doctor Clarence Percy, should 
intervene, The fancy obsessed him; he 
tossed and tumbled uneasily. 

At last he dozed off to dream of 
Bill the Bite still brandished his 
was a revolver: and Doc- 
y lay spellbound, inert, watch- 


vat ch. 


1 
ne 


” 


—for 


distressed 


knife: no, it 


tor Pere 


ing him level it at the helpless officer, 
watching his gnarled finger tighten, 
tighten, on the trigger. 





“T should have prevented that,” the 
half aloud. Desperate 
gripped him, “Where did he get 
that I never gave it to him, I’m 
sure. Now he'll kill Holt before my 
eyes—and where’s my story then?” 

nd even as he watched, that relent- 
less finger tightened still further. 
Came a sharp explosion! “Bang! <A 
shot rang out,” said Doctor Percy, still 
asleep, st: paralyzed fingers 
the words upon a dream type- 


doctor moaned 
fear 


gun ? 


s= 


iving witl 
to write 
writer. 

Suddenly he came full awake; found 
himself standing half-crouched in the 
middie of the room, shaking and per- 








The Woman in Black 


spiring with the mad, unreasoning 
panic of nightmares. And in his ears 
still rang the echoes of that shot. 

“Lord!” muttered the doctor, wiping 
his brow. “What a fool dream! I 
must have heard something; blowout 
on the street maybe.” 

He walked to the open window and 
peered down at the pavement nine 
stories below. It lay empty beneath the 
dim street lamps. 

“No,” he decided. 
after all.” 

Then he heard a heavy step on the 
floor above. “Must have been some- 
thing; Smith seems to have heard it, 
too.” 

The steps moved deliberately across 
the floor, accompanied by a lighter 
tread, uneven, half  stumbling—a 
woman’s evidently. Then the door just 
above his own closed audibly. 


“Just a dream 


CHAPTER II. 
THE WOMAN IN BLACK 


PERCY stood by the window a mo- 

ment, deliberating. He was a 
highly nervous man; a poor sleeper at 
best; and after this dream, so ridicu- 
lous and yet so upsetting, he knew it 
would be useless for him to return to 
bed. Moreover, he was suddenly con- 
scious of intense hunger, and remem- 
bered that in his eagerness to get 
through with the climax of his story he 
had not stopped for dinner. Later his 
irritation at the disturbance overhead 
had so filled his mind that he had gone 
to bed quite forgetting his neglected 
meal. 

Now he was starving; and being of 
nocturnal habit, he began to dress him- 
self, resolved to seek a near-by all- 
night lunch room whose _ proprietor 
would be quite unsurprised by his early 
morning appearance. Dressing, the 
doctor glanced at his watch. Five min- 
utes past two. Perhaps after a sand- 
wich and a glass or two of milk he 
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might yet be able to sleep a few 
hours. So thinking, he stamped into his 
shoes, buttoned an overcoat tight about 
his collarless neck, and opened his 
door. 

But he withdrew his head faster than 
he had put it out, slammed the door 
and stood behind it, blushing furiously, 
painfully conscious of his dishabille; 
his half-laced shoes, turned-up coat 
collar, the tousled hair which was not 
yet covered—for he had started out hat 
in hand. 

A woman had passed his door; a 
woman all in black, thickly veiled, 
whose slender, shapely figure and lithe, 
graceful step proclaimed the youth and 
beauty which that veil concealed. He 
had stepped out almost into her face, 
so that she checked, crying out faintly. 
No doubt, from his tousled appearance, 
she had thought him a burglar. 

For a little he agonized over the meet- 
ing, magnifying it as much diffident 
ones do until his smooth, pink cheeks 
were crimson with mortification, Then 
he wiped the perspiration from his fore- 
head, tied his shoes, donned collar and 
scarf, brushed his hair, adjusted his 
thick-lensed, horn-rimmed spectacles 
and set forth once more, completely 
dressed. 

The strange woman had gone, of 
course; the hall was silent and deserted 
Percy rang vainly for an elevator, and 
at last gave it up and started to walk 
down eight flights of stairs. The hall- 
boy was asleep, no doubt, knowing that 
all tenants were at home; therefore that 
strange lady had been compelled to 
walk down the stairs, as the doctor 
must. Percy wondered briefly whence 
she had come. From Smith’s rooms, it 
must have been, for Anderson, the only 
other tenant on that floor, was away. 
But Smith had gone out, and a woman 
with him, at least twenty minutes ago: 
they would be far away by now, and 
they would scarcely have left this girl 
up there alone. 
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Pondering over the matter, Doctor 
Percy descended interminable stairs, 
passed the night hallboy, asleep as he 
had suspected, with his head on the 
desk before him, and went out into the 
night. The doctor’s mind, accustomed 
to the weaving of plots, busied itself 
half consciously with this minor mys- 
tery of the veiled lady, evolving fan- 
tastic explanations of her presence in a 
bachelor apartment house at two a. m. 
A lady burglar, perhaps? No, she had 
worn an air of refinement, modesty, 
which belied that theory as well as the 
idea that she was one of Smith’s 
friends. An investigator, then; seeking 
some friend—husband, brother, sister; 
reckless coterie of 








among Smith’s 

guests? An avenger, planning some 
punishment for one who had wronged 
her or hers? Perhaps; she had worn, 
he fancied, an ominous manner, half 
fearful, half determined, as of one 


bound upon some fateful errand. 






So thinking, the doctor entered Bill’s 
\ll-Night Lunch. “Maybe I can use 


some day. ‘The Woman in Black’ 
—it’d make a bully title! What? Oh, 
a—a ham sandwich, please,~and a 






g-glass of milk. Nun-no—nothing. I 
—I must have been talking to myself.” 

The doctor blushed again beneath 
the half jocular gaze of the white- 


lunch-room man. He 
with embarrassment; his 
shook; perspiration oozed from 


jacketed was 
overcome 
hands 
his pores until he seemed to be dissolv- 
ing slowly. lHe’d made an ass of him- 
lf again, thought Doctor Percy, re- 
tiring in confusion to a corner, sand- 
wich in hand. Talking aloud to him- 
self like a half-wit; no wonder if the 
waiter thought he was crazy! 

And so choked down his food; for 
the life of such a man is one long suc- 
cession of shy agonies. 

He huddled in the corner, his head 
bent, tears of mortification in the big 
blue eyes behind his owlish goggles. He 
was quite conscious of the absurdity of 
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his confusion, so that he was torn be- 
tween the pangs of bashfulness and a 
helpless anger at his own propensity to 
blush. The food choked him; but his 
milk he drank in great gulps, and pres- 
ently scuttled out, carefully avoiding 
the waiter’s eye, and left that worthy 
to mild wonder at his guest’s agitation. 
‘Been croakin’ some guy, ‘r puffin’ a 
keister, mebbe,”’ reflected the lunch- 
room man. “Them quiet, smooth-look- 
in’ little geeks is always th’ worst. | 
bin watchin’ him a long w’ile!’”’ 

Doctor Clarence Percy, hurrying 
homeward, was still picturing himself 
as he must have appeared to this othe: 
a hopeless idiot. 

At his departure, the street before 
the Aliberg building had been empty: 
now a shiny police patrol wagon stood 
at the curb, its motor still humming, : 
bored policeman chaufieur behind its 
wheel. 

“What on earth?” 
Percy, and hurried into the lobby. 


wondered Doctor 


CHAPTICR. Lif. 


A MURDERED MAN. 


HALF a dozen uniformed policemen 

stood about a badly frightened 
hallboy who was scarcely awake. Theit 
chief, a plain-clothes man—no doubt a 
detective sergeant, Doctor * Percy 
thought with an inner thrill—was shak 
ing the negro, deluging him with ques- 
tions. His heart pounding, the doctor 
drew nearer, eagerness to hear master- 


ing his instinctive shrinking. Here 
might be material for his work! 
“You gotta man named Smith? Top 


floor? Hadda party t’-night? Huh?’ 
Kach question was pointed by a re- 
newed shake, so that the hallboy’s teeth 
chattered audibly; the whites of his 
eyes gleamed like a frightened horse’s. 
“Y-yassuh! Yassuh, c-cap’n, sth. 
He done hadda pahty, cap’n, but they’s 
all gone home, 

“How long 


PP 99 
sun. 


All of ’em go? 


agor 

















You hear any noise up there? You 
been sleepin’ all through it, anyways. 
They coulda hadda war up there, an’ 
marched a whole army down them 
stairs, an’ you wouldn’t know nothin’, 
you black dummy! Take us up, y’ 
hear? Take us all up to this feller 
Smith’s doss, an’ shake a leg!” 

“Y-yassuh, cap’n!” 

The trembling negro hurried to the 
elevator, and the officers followed, 
crowding it to capacity. 

Then Doctor Clarence Percy gripped 
his courage in both hands. Blushing, 
he laid unsteady fingers upon the detec- 
tive’s arm. 

“One m-minute, of-officer,” he stut- 
tered. “Has there been trouble? 
S-somebody hurt? I-m a d-doctor.” 

“Huh!” remarked the plain-clothes 
man. “You’re a doctor!” His em- 
phasis was injurious; Percy cringed in- 
voluntarily. But the hallboy came to 
his rescue, 

“Yassuh, cap’n! That there’s Mistah 
Doctah Clarence Percy—lives on th’ 
ninth floh, cap’n, right undah Mistah 
Smith, he do!” 

“Huh!” repeated the policeman, 
“Doctor Clar-ence Per-cy!’’ One or 
two of his fellows laughed; and the 
doctor writhed. “Aw right, doc! C’m’ 
awn; mebbe you'll be better’n nobody. 
A phone came in to headquarters ‘at 
somebody reported this feller Smith 
hadda blow-out t’-night———” at which 
Percy nodded bitterly: “He did!” 

“Yeah. Well, an’ they was drinkin’ 
in’ gamblin’, and got into some kind of 
a scrap. Some feller cut ‘r shot, ’r 
somethin’, they says; and sent us round 
t’ see about it.” 


“Oh!” said the doctor queerly. “I 
thought——-” 

“Thought what? Ne’ mind; le’s get 
goin’. You,. Mack, an’ Beers, stick 
around an’ watch them stairs. <Ain’t 


no other way out, is they?’ The hall- 
boy shook his head. “Yeah. C’m’ on, 


you fellers! | On’y ever’body’s gone that 
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c’n travel, by this time—that Senegam- 
bian couldn’t of been woke up with 
dynamite.” 

Leaving two patrolmen below, the 
party ascended to the top floor of the 
Altberg. 

“Stay there, you!’ ordered the de- 
tective. “Shut y’r doors so’s nobody 
c’n get in without my say-so. You, 
Halloran, stay out here an’ watch them 
stairs. Which door?” 

“Right yondah, cap’n. Othah one’s 
Mistah Anderson’s, and he ain’t home 
foh a week now, suh.” 

“Huh!” The officer strode toward 
the door indicated and gave a peremp- 
tory rap. “In th’ name o’ th’ law!” 

No answer. 

“Huh! Gotta break ’er down?” He 
felt in a pocket, loosening a big revol- 
ver; and Doctor Percy’s heart thumped 
even louder. 

The he tried the door. It opened and 
swung in, leaving him amazed, and 
Doctor Percy, under his arm, caught 
sight of a brightly lighted interior—a 


big table strewn with cards and poker 


chips and cigar stubs, a floor fouled 
with tobacco ashes, among which stood 
or lay a dozen empty bottles. 

“Huh!” repeated the detective, sniff- 
ing the air, heavy with dead cigar 
smoke and the reek of spilled liquor. 
“So-ome party! They’d ought to of 
told this guy about prohybition. Hello, 
th’ house! Don’t seem t’ be nobody 
here.” 

He entered, and the other behind 
him, Doctor Percy almost invisible in 
their midst, his head concealed by three 
or four stalwart, blue-clad shoulders. 

“°F they was a fight, ’s all over b’ 
now. Jus’ wastin’ our time; thought 
so all along. Hel-lo!” 

The detective had advanced to look 
into a bedroom which opened from the 
untidy living room. His voice changed 
suddenly ; his exclamation told of some 
discovery. 


All surged forward. Doctor Percy, 
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stooping a little, peered under a police- 
man’s elbow and gasped. 

This other room also was brilliantly 
lighted. At the foot of its undisturbed 
bed big easy-chair, facing 
toward intruders. And in that 
chair sat a stout man, wrapped in a 
gaily-flowered Japanese silk robe. His 
heavy jowls were smooth-shaven; his 
brown hair was almost unnaturally 
sleek and luxuriant; he wore huge 
horn-rammed spectacles of amber glass, 
And in his low forehead, exactly at its 
center, midway between hair and 
glasses, was a blue hole as large as one’s 
finger. 

“Huh!” 


stood a 


these 


said the detective. “C’m’ 
ere, Ain’t gointa do no good, 
but jus’ take a look. No, don’t touch 
"im!” 


Doctor Percy advanced 


doc. 


He stepped 
looked down over tts 
which was stained and spattered 
sre the dead man’s head touched it. 
“Bullet came out there,” he asserted, 
pointing. His voice was suddenly crisp, 
forceful, authoritative, so that the 
licemen at him witl 
a “There'll be 
! in the 
bullet went 
nearly spent, I 
‘au here in the 
ere? 


1 ‘.. 1 
IOOKEG 
spec 
back of 
through the 
think. It 
corner- 


Percy stooped and _ trium- 
phantly picked up a big, flattened bullet 
he floor. “Soft lead,” he an 
“A forty-five, I think, by th 


irom tne 


nounced, 
size of it. 
“Huh!” said the detective. ‘ 


right, 


‘You're 


doc—an’ here’s what done it! 

under the bed he brought 
forth a big, flat, ugly black pistol; a 
Colt automatic. 

“Forty-five is right. How 
His voice 
longer contemptuous ; it 
most deferential. 


Diving 


l 
been dead, doc r 


was Cl\ 


a hand which 
was scarcely cold, glanced into glaz 


Doctor Percy touched 


half-open eyes behind the dead man’s 
amber glasses. He looked at his watch 
surreptitiously ; for he remembered the 
pistol shot of his dream. That had 
been now it was a little 
after three. 

An hour and a quarter,” he de- 
sd crisply. 

,” said the officer. “Time 
enough f’r ever'body to get clear away. 
Well, gotta get goin’. Frisk th’ place, 
boys; then g’wan back to th’ house, all 
but Beers. Tell it to th’ lieut, an’ have 
him send up my side-kick—Goldstein. 
I'll report to th’ medical examiner.” 


’ 1 
at two o clock ; 


CHAPTER IV. 
MR. JOHN ALBERT KNOX, 
THE patrolmen scattered, while their 

leader went to the wall phone to 
call police headquarters. 

*’Lo. Sweeney talkin’, On that tip 
to th’ Altberg building—nobody here 
on’y Smith; th’ top-floor flat; 
an’ him dez mackerel. Yeah 

through th’ head ’ith a 
Gun here on th’ 
\w right.” 


number, 


man has 
deader’n a 
i. + SRO 
forty-five automatic. 
floor Yeah 
He called another 
Doctor 
the 92a hers, 
two bedrooms, sitting room, and 
typical furnished 
There was no place of con 


while 
moused about, watching 
There were only thre 
rooms ; 
bath—a bachelor 
apartment. 
cealment. 
Presently the officers reported and 
Detective Sweeney hung up 
the receiver. 
‘Assistant medical examiner comin’ 
ff.” he announced. ‘An’ a fin 
man—though they ain’t much 
findin’ prints on that gat, 
roughed handle an’ all. Goldstein’ll be 
here presently, an’ we'll frisk this joint 
righ ‘ Much obliged, doc. I ive in th’ 
hous 
1 


Doctor Percy nodded. “Floor below 
he ‘ 
underneath he answered, 


“And I—-I—” 


hope o’ 


> don’t yuh?” 
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He stopped, twisting his fingers to- 
gether, overcome by his innate self- 
consciousness. 

The detective glared at him; a huge, 
beefy, red-faced man, flat-footed, ham- 


handed, with long; sweeping walrus 
mustache; and beneath that glare 
Doctor Percy wilted pitifully, so that 


the other was moved to compassion. 

‘“Whassa matter, boy?” he asked, not 
unkindly. “You know anything about 
this mess, huh?” 

“W-why—why, I don’t kn-know,” 
stammered Percy, and then took the bit 
in his teeth, as shy men will at times. 
In an incoherent flood, forgetting his 
habitual reserve, he poured out the 
story of his evening; how he had been 
disturbed by Mr. Smith’s party and had 
finally gone to bed, leaving his work 
undone; how he had heard the guests 
leaving, had dropped asleep and been 
wakened by a shot which he took for 
part of his dream. He told of the 
heavy footfalls above, accompanied by 
lighter ones; of meeting that mysteri- 
ous woman in black. 

The detective listened absorbedly, 
scratching his head. ‘Huh!’ he said, 
when Doctor Percy had finished. “Two 
of ’em, you say? Here's Goldstein 
now; tell him all this.” 

Another man entered: a blue-chinned 
person whose features wore a look of 
habitual suspicion. He was fully six 
inches shorter than his ; 
Sweeney; he might have been a 
dred pounds lighter, and was surely 
twenty years But the big 
man’s deferential manner 
that Detective Goldstein wa: 
of this combination. 

“'Lo, Goldy! Wisht you could of 
been here b’fore. Jus’ listen at what 
this feller’s tellin’ me, will yuh?” 

Goldstein made no reply. Rubbing 
his blue chin, he walked to the bedroom 
door, surveyed Smith’s body delibe- 
rately. Without 
examined the big automatic, now lying 


partner, 
hun- 


young 


g 
suggested 


the brains 


touching either, he 
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on the dead man’s dresser, and the mis- 
shapen bullet beside it. Then he came 
back into the living room and ran a 
sour, cynical eye over the litter there; 
scattered cards and chips, tobacco ash, 
empty bottles. 

“So!” he finally said, and sat down 
on the edge of a straight chair, hands 
on knees, to fix Doctor Percy with a 
cold, distrustful black eye. 

“Nu?” he remarked briefly. But his 
manner suggested: “I know you're a 
liar, and I am fully capable of disbe- 
lieving anything you may say.” 

Thus encouraged, the little doctor re- 
peated his tale, boggling it badly, for 
his enthusiasm was gone, and his new 
auditor’s bearing was anything but 
sympathetic. 

“So!” repeated Mr. Goldstein when 
he had finished. “A man, you think 
and a woman dressed in black! We 
will look; and it is better for you if 
we find them!” 

Doctor Percy goggled at 
“Wh-what do you mean?” 

The other grinned mirthlessly, so that 
his hard face grew harder. “If these 
strange people were here we don’t know 
—yet. But you were here!” 

The doctor’s amazed consternation 
was pathetic. “Aw, say, Goldy!” rum- 
bled the other detective. 

Then the elevator door clanged; a 
brisk step approached, and an awk- 
ward, loose-jointed figure appeared in 
the doorway. Doctor Percy sprang up, 
for this man had been one of his in- 
structors in the medical school. 

“Oh, Doctor Edwards,” he 

lad it’s you! This detective 


him. 


cried. 
“I’m so giz 
$c tru arcicea > f jurd "? 
is trying to accuse me Of murder. 

The newcomer tugged at a s! ' 
sray beard, his little, bright eyes twin 
gray beard, his little, brignt eyes twin 


Migros 
dye y 


kling. “You, Percy?” he repeated 
vaguely. “Yes. Doctor Clarence 


We-ell, you don’t lool 


” 


Percy, isn’t it? 
like a murderer, bub. 

Beneath his quizzical regard poor 
Percy flushed deeper, and shrank back 
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into his chair; but Detective Goldstein 
preserved his hard, accusatory glare. 

“Where's the body, boys?” asked the 
medical examiner briskly. “line time 
of night to get an old man out of bed; 
these murderers have no consideration 
at all!” 

Sweeney led the way into the bed- 
room. Doctor Edwards blinked at the 
body, still sitting in its big chair, 

“Colored glasses,” he drawled. “Yes, 
and a wig! And his name is John 
Smith?” 

Clarence Percy nodded, unsurprised ; 
both detectives started. ‘“Disguised, 
huh?” cried Sweeney. “We'll see 
about that!” He ran to the telephone. 
“You, down there! Didn’t I tell you 
to call the superintendent of the build- 
ing? Tell ’im to come a-runnin’, see?” 

He turned back; and swore aloud. 

Doctor Edwards had removed the 
dead man’s beautifully fitted wig, and 
the huge colored glasses which hid his 
eyes. The face fat and 
heavy-jowled, with small eyes close-set 
beneath a great, bald dome. Little tufts 
of gray hair over each ear and at the 
vortex of that shining bare poll gave 
to the inert, sodden features a touch of 
ludicrous grotesquerie, as of some actor 
struck dead in the midst of his clown- 
ing. 

“IT know him!” cried Detective Ser- 
geant Sweeney. “That ain’t no John 
Smith; he’s J. A. Knox, over on West 
End Avenue. See, Goldy?” 

Goldstein nodded gravely. “Mr. 
John Albert Knox, president of the 
Star Glucose Company. Yes.” 


7. ¥ ealed was 


CHAPTER V. 

A DOUBLE LIFE. 
OCTOR EDWARDS finished his 
examination, which brief 
enough. The body, lifted from its 
chair to the bed, showed that bif™S$hat- 
tered wound in the occiput which Doc- 

tor Percy had foretold. 


was 
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“No sign of a struggle,” declared the 
medical examiner, wiping his hands on 
a towel. “No powder marks about the 
wound, which excludes suicide; though 
the direction of the bullet does that. 
Shot from about ten feet away, I imag- 
ine. Murderer probably stood about 
here, in the living-room door, then 
threw the gun in under the bed.” He 
stooped over the weapon. “Roughened 
grip; I doubt if you get any finger 
prints there. Been dead less than two 
hours. What? Oh, you heard the 
shot, Percy? At two o’clock? That 
fixes it then. We'll run Mr, Smith- 
Knox down to the morgue, and do the 
autopsy there. I'll be going now. And, 
Goldstein, I wouldn’t waste much time 
on Doctor Clarence Percy here. You'll 
have to look for an uglier gunman. An 
automatic is a tricky tool, and a forty- 
five a heavy one; it kicks. The man 
who made that bull’s-eye, even from 
ten feet, with a single shot, was used 
to firearms. Clarence would’ve emp 
tied the gun before he could get his 
finger off the trigger—and then hit 
everything but the mark, probabl 
Look at his wrist: that wouldn’t hold a 
pocket cannon steady, would it? 
’Night, everybody!” 

He was gone; but Goldstein’s profes- 
sionally accusing glare seemed to the 
little doctor to be less ferocious. 

Then another man took the place of 
the medical examiner; a dapper, ill- 
tempered person in a morning coat. 
He was flanked on either side by awed 
hallboys, and he scowled at the officers 
as though to hold them personally re- 
sponsible for this crime against the 
sacred reputation of the Altberg apart 
ments. 

“Huh!” said Sweeney, looking at him 
with obvious distaste. “Took y’r time 
gettin’ here. You th’ janitor of this 
dump ?” 

“Tam Mr. Levin, superintendent of 
Altberg,” replied the other haugh 

“And we can’t have this, really. 


y 


) 
i 
1 
i 


the 


tily. 











You must move this man Smith at 
once, so we can close this apartment. 
Why, the other tenants are waking up 
already ; there are reporters down- 
stairs: loafers coming in from the 
street! This is terrible! Our reputa- 
tion will be ruined!” Mr. Levin nearly 
wept at the thought. “Oh, why, why 
didn’t I give this man Smith notice a 
week ago, as I intended?” 

“Huh!” exploded Sweeney. “Get 
‘im out? When we get good an’ ready. 
You ain’t got nothin’ t’ say about it!” 
I’m 

Levin’s 


“Gentlemen, gentlemen! sure 
you'll be reasonable.” Mr. 
hand went suggestively to an inner 
pocket. 

Sweeney snorted; but Goldstein, ig- 
noring this hint, struck at a matter 
concerning the investigation in hand. 
“You would give Smith notice last 
week? And for why?” 

The superintendent spread eloquent 
hands. “For why? Because he is too 
noisy! Days and weeks he stays away, 
and then he gives a party, with singings 
and card playings!”’ Under the stress 
of emotion, Mr. Levin’s careful Eng- 
lish enunciation failed ; he became volu- 
bly guttural. “This is a respectable 
apartment, gentlemen, and rents 
like what they are, and everybody look- 
ing for a place to live, we should not 
stand for any Schlemiel making rough- 
house here!” 

“He had 
Goldstein. 


with 


women here?’ persisted 
“Women coming round to 
parties ?”” 

The other nodded violently. “To 
parties and alone. Last week comes a 
woman in black, and I saw her go into 
his rooms and fight with him!” 

“Yeah,” sneered Sweeney. 
you was listenin’ at th’ keyhole.” 

His partner waved him to silence. 
“°’S enough! You, Levin—a woman 
in black comes here? You saw her?” 

“Sure, I saw her! She wears a big 
veil, but I saw her face good. Twice 

4A—Dps 


“T bet 
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she comes and fights at him, and Smith 
laughs at it.” 

“Was she alone?” 

“Both times.” 

“Any other women?” 

“Oy! You should ask that! Actor- 
esses, and gamblers—plenty. Oy, what 
shall I do for this robber who ruins my 
house ?” 

“Know their names?” - 

Mr. Levin shrugged in disdain. “T 
should know such lowlifes!” 

“You must know something about 
this man Smith. low long did he have 
these rooms? He gave references, 
didn’t he?” 

But the other shrugged again, even 
higher. ‘He is here maybe six months. 
And for references—when he comes 
with money in his hands and pays a 
year in advance?” 

Sweeney spat contempiuously. 
get busy,” he suggested. 

His partner nodded. 
Levin. We'll send for you later. 





“TLe’s 


“You can go, 


Ignoring the superintenden pro- 
tests, he turned toward the bedroom 


with Sweeney. Doctor Percy followed 
timidly. 


“You, too,” ordered Goldstein; but 


the other detective interposed. “Aw, 
leave th’ boy stay, ’f he wants ta, 


Goldy. Mebbe he c’n get some dope f’r 
his stories.” 

“Whate <A_ reporter?” 
was horrified; for in repeating his story 
Doctor Percy had omitted any state 
ment of his present occupation. 

“Naw, a author. Wasn't he tellin’ 
yuh? W’y, he wrote that there ‘Gramo- 
phone Mystery’ you an’ mé 
las’ month.” 

“So! Well, if he keeps very quiet, 
and don’t write anything until we give 
him leave.” 

Accepting this grudging permission 
eagerly, Doctor Clarence Percy stayed 
and watched with all his eyes while the 
two detectives went through the flat. 
They worked with the nonchalant thor- 


Goldstein 


was readin’ 
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oughness of the trained investigator, 


turning out drawers, searching pockets, 
reading letters and bills. 

“Huh!” said Sweeney presently. 
“Wasn't burglars, anyways. Here's his 
watch an’ money an’ two check books. 
John Smith, on the Stockmen’s Bank, 
and John A. Knox, on th’ Nautilus 
City. M’m. Yeah. Knox usedta 
check out t) Smith—an’ Smith spent it, 
he-lieve me! Here's stubs to Delancey 
Morgan, J. R. Oliver—that'd be ‘Black 
Jim’ Oliver, mebbe, huh? Paid ‘im 
three thou’ that time, an’ th’ stub 
‘Poker.’ Ye-ah—an’ here’s a_ skirt! 
Alys de Foe—Alys de Foe; five hun- 
dred, two hundred, six hundred! 
Looks like Alys must of 
thing. Wonder ’f she 
Goldy? We better look ’ 

“Look ’em all up,” 
stein. “And here we have bills; flor- 
ists’ bills, dressmakers’ bills. From a 
jewelry store—a bill for pearls, thirty- 
five hundred.” 

He dropped the bundle of papers and 
began to turn out the contents of 
dresser and chiffonier. 

The latter contained men’s shirts, 
collars, ties, underclothing; but the top 
drawer of the dresser revealed a com- 
plete set of toilet articles in gold and 
ivory; hand glass, brush and comb, nail 
files and buffers, cut-glass scent bottles, 
jars of complexion creams, rice pow- 
der, rouge, two or three lipsticks 

“They  ain’t Smith's,” decided 
Sweeney. “Monogrammed ‘A. de F.’ 
Yeah. Alys was fixin’ to spend some 
time here, seems to me ry 
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address off’n a letter there.” 
Goldstein shrugged, pointing to a 
framed photograph on the wall. It 
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showed a young woman with a weakly, 
pretty face with reckless, hungry eyes, 
Across the end was scrawled: “Ever 
thine, Alys.” 

“She wear black?” he inquired. “I 
think not. Also, should she kill her 
goose, nu? She got plenty gold eg: 
But you go find her, Sweeney. 
first to West End Avenue to find out 
about this Smith—this here now— 
Knox.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
TWO ARRESTS. 


BLUSHING and mumbling profuse 

thanks, Doctor Percy made to go. 
Sweeney cut him short, a wide grin 
parting the vast mustache which hid his 
mouth. 

“'S all right, doc. Jus’ keep quiet, 
thassall. An’ stick around, so’s we c'n 
get you t’ identify this here skirt when 
we pick ’er up. ’F you want, come 
’round to th’ house t’-morrow, "bout five 
o'clock, an’ we'll wise y’ up.” 

Goldstein growled some protest. 
“Aw, nix, Goldy!” rumbled the big 
man in what he meant for a whisper. 
“He’s a good kid; an’ Doc Edwards 
knows ‘im. Let ’im get some dope, ’f 
he wants. Aw right, doc! See y’ t’- 
morrow.” 

Percy opened the outer door, locked 
after Mr. Levin had departed, and was 
overwhelmed by a crowd of men whose 
pockets bulged with copy paper. They 
deluged him with questions; but 
Sweeney waved a huge hand. 

“Ne’ mind, boys! leave him be. 
Goldy an’ me’ll talk all we can.” 

Clarence Percy made his escape 
thankfully, dived like a rabbit into the 
stair well and presently reached his 
own door, unpursued by reporters. 

Too excited to attempt sleep, he sat 
mechanically down at his typewriter. 
But he could not work; his manufac- 
tured situation seemed flat and dull. 
Let brave Jack Holt and Bill the Bite 
end their struggle as they chose, or stay 
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at grips through eternity ; Doctor Percy 
had a newer, more thrilling plot to 
ponder. 

So he sat, searching his memory for 
the last detail of all these gripping 
events, striving to recall more vividly 
the sound of those footsteps overhead, 
the appearance of that mysterious 
woman in black of whom he had had 
but the one brief glimpse. 

At last he went out for a hasty break- 
fast and returned to his rooms clutch- 
ing an armful of morning papers. 

These he read diligently; but they 
gave him little additional information. 
The affair had happened too late; no 
paper contained more than a _ brief 
staiement concerning it, and all empha- 
sized the scandal of J. A. Knox’s 
double life, enlarged upon his relations 
with a Miss Alys de Foe—a chorus girl 
—giving only a bare outline of the mur- 
der itself. The police, all concluded, 
were upon a hot scent, and arrests were 
expected momently. 

\Ir. Knox, it appeared, was a man of 
prominence sufficient to have merited 
space in every newspaper “morgue.”’ 
The Star, the Sunset, and the /ntelli- 
gencer ran his photograph, and all the 
papers gave up two columns or more 
to an account of his life. 

He had been a man of fifty-five, it 
seemed; born in Indiana. Living in 
the heart of the corn belt he had turned 
his attention to the uses of its chief 
crop. Twenty-five years ago he had 
organized the Star Glucose Company 
with a little, two-man factory. His en- 
terprise had prospered until its boastful 
name was justified; now it had eight 
huge factories, produced corn syrups by 
the thousand tons. With its growth 
John Albert Knox’s substance had 
grown likewise, until he became a multi- 
millionaire and moved to New York 
City. 

A grave, just man, the accounts went 
on, their praise turned to bitter irony 
by the manner of their subject’s death; 
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a devout pillar of the church. He had 
married young; had two children, both 
girls, now at college; and had lost his 
wife fifteen years ago. He had mar- 
ried again, three years since—a Miss 
Margaret Jolson of San _ Antonio, 
Texas, and had lived with her in his 
own house on West End Avenue. 

Thus the accounts ended abruptly. 
Doctor Percy judged that their final 
enconiums had been cut; but so sud- 
den and amazing had been the tragedy 
which betrayed the man’s secret iniqui- 
ties that no journal had found time for 
either moralizing or speculation. 

The evening papers, however, made 
up for that lack. The police had lo- 
cated the driver of a night-hawk taxi 
who told of picking up two fares on 
Forty-fourth Street at about half past 
one; a big, dark man and a woman 
dressed in black. He drove this couple 
to the Altberg building and left them 
there. He had given the police full de- 
scriptions and was prepared to identify 
both. No doubt arrests had already 
been made. 

Mr. “Smith’s” 
plenty of space. Its guests had been 
Delancey Morgan and “Black Jim” 
Oliver, both well-known men-about- 
town, and the latter reputed to be a 
professional gambler; Vera Vavasseur, 
Iolande More, and Alys de Foe, all of 
the “Laughing Lassie” chorus. The 
last-named had been more than friendly 
with Mr. Smith-Knox, all the others 
agreed; but of late they had quarreled 
hotly. But all five of the murdered 
man’s had departed together, 
leaving him sound and well; that had 
been some time before one 
None of them, it was announced, was 
under suspicion. 

However, Smith had been visited 
twice during the past week by a 
woman in black; and on both occasions 
they had had a stormy scene. It was 
this woman, the papers asserted, who, 
with an unknown male companion, had 


given 
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returned to Simith’s 
o’clock and murdered him. 
man waited to identify them. 

Knox’s daughters, at college, were 
prostrated and could not be inter- 
viewed. His young wife, left alone in 
the mansion on West End Avenue, had 
been seen by reporters. She was beau- 
tiful; coldly composed, but with tragic, 
haunting eyes. Her manner was gra- 
cious; but she refused absolutely to 
comment upon the situation in any 
way. 

Krom Mr. Knox’s servants, however, 
it had been learned that on the evening 
before his death he had received a 
caller; a tall, thick-set man, clean- 
shaven and very dark. This visitor had 
been very angry; he had had a stormy 
scene with his host, and Knox had 
seemed afraid of him. In the hall, this 
visitor had shaken his tist at the mil- 
lionaire. The butler distinctly remem- 
bered his final words: 

“T ought to shoot you like a dog! 
Do as I say, or I'll fx you properly— 
Mr. John Smith!” 

At that, Mr. Knox had turned white 
and shaking, and almost pushed the 
other out of the house. The man was 
a stranger; the butler had never seen 
him before. 

Doctor Percy dropped the last paper 
and sat back meditating. The mystery 
seemed upon the verge of a solution; 
this tall man and the woman in black 
were patently guilty. And yet— 

ilis telephone rang. 

“*Lo! That you, Doctor 
Say, doc, c’m’ on over to th’ house, will 
yuh? Gotta dame f’r vou look at. 

Huh? . . . Yeah, th’ one in 
ck. We right : but th’ 
r ain’t sure of either / 
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Che doctor hung up, snatched his 
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He entered the police station timidly, 
blushing and holding himself as though 
in readiness to dodge and run; the pic- 
ture of conscious guilt. But Sergeant 
Sweeney was waiting, and his jovial 
greeting soothed the little man’s agita- 
tion somewhat. 

“We got ‘em in here, doc,” he said. 
“Colonel Leland Charters, an’ th’ skirt’s 
Miss Anne Rohrman. Found ‘em right 
together in his office, over on Forty- 
fourth, ’s afternoon; and she’s wearin’ 
deep mournin’ f’r her father. Here!” 

He opened a door, still talking, and 
thrust Doctor Percy before him into an 
inner room. 

Two persons sat there facing a police 
captain in uniform; a pale, slender girl 
in black, and a broad-shouldered man, 
very erect, with dark skin and black, 
piercing eyes. Doctor Percy’s glance 
passed over the young woman and came 
to rest upon her companion. He 
straightened to the full of his five feet 
three, clicked his heels, and saluted 
precisely. 

“Colonel Charters, sir!” said he. 

The policemen stared, amazed; this 
pretty, blushing, near-sighted little man 
a soldier? But Charters returned the 
salute mechanically, and rose, extend- 
ing a cordial hand. 

“Why, Lieutenant Percy! Haven't 
seen you since the day you were deco- 
rated. How’re the nerves coming?” 

Doctor Percy flinched, redder than 
ever. His knees’ shook visibly. 
“W-why, p-pretty fair, s-sir,” he stut- 
teerd. “I—I—I—ex-cuse me!” He 
stopped, gasping, and mopped his fore- 
head. 

But now the police. captain took 
charge. “He only saw the woman, 
Sweeney? Sure. Miss Rohrman, stand 
up, please, and pull down your veil. 
Now, Doctor Percy, is this the woman 
you saw in the Altberg at two o’clock 
this morning?” 

Still blushing and swallowing, the 
little doctor glanced diffidently up. “If 
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—if she’d just walk toward me and 
away again, captain?” 

Silently obedient, the girl did so; but 
Percy remained in doubt. 

“Well,” demanded Sweeney impa- 
tiently, “is it her ’r not?” 

“I—I don’t know,” Percy replied. 
“She was about the same size, and car- 
ried herself the same way, but—but it 
was only a glimpse.” 

The police officers exchanged glances. 
Their thought was evident; Percy rec- 
ognized the woman in black, but hated 
to admit it, since this Colonel Charters 
was his friend. 

“Huh!” said Sweeney; and, “Well, ’s 
enough, anyways,” declared the captain. 
“We got the cabman, too. I’m afraid 
we'll have to hold you both, colonel, 
until you can show where you were last 
night.” 

CHAPTER VIL. 
A ROMANCI 
THE colonel 
clance of 

humorously tender. 

“Sorry, dear,” he apologized. “My 
fault, really. I oughtn’t to have gone 
to Knox’s house. Had we better tell 
them?” 

The girl was very pale, but she gave 
back a radiant smile. ‘Why, yes, Le- 
land—about us.” 

Charters turned to the waiting police 
captain. “Miss Rohrman and I were 
married last night,” he said simply. “If 
you don’t mind, we’d rather you didn’t 
give that to the papers just now; it 
would just make more publicity for my 
poor Anne.” 

Both policemen gaped at him. “Mar- 
ried! Where? When?” they demanded 
together, their expressions comically 
full of unconscious regret at this pros- 
pective loss of two suspects. 

Then the captain checked his pris- 
oner’s reply. “One minute! Sit down, 
all of you. Sweeney, go get Goldstein; 
he better get in on this.” 


gave his companion a 
resignation, _half- 
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Sweeney departed and presently re- 
turned with his partner; and Colonel 
Charters began his tale beneath the 
cynical, accusing black stars of Ser- 
geant Isadore Goldstein. 

“Miss Rohrman and I were married 
last night,” repeated, “in Mount Ver- 
non, where she lives. We were mar- 
ried very quietly at the home of the 
Reverend George Luden; you see, my 
wife’s father died three months ago, 
and she is still in mourning. We spent 
the evening quietly with friends and 
then came down to the apartment I had 
rented on West Ninety-sixth Street.” 

Goldstein’s sour gaze — shifted. 
“When’d you leave Mount Vernon; 
and how?” 

“On the Harlem; our train got into 
the Grand Central at one thirty, and we 
took the subway.” 

“So! At one forty-five the cabman 
picked up his two fares on Forty-fourth 
Street and drove to the Altberg.” 

The captain fidgeted with his papers, 
cleared his throat. “I’m sorry, Colonel 
Charters. That leaves it open until you 
find somebody who saw you in the sub- 
way, or when you got to your apart- 
ment.” 

Colonel 


our 


Charters shrugged. Vo 
hallboys. We’re in one of those houses 
where you walk up. But the subway 
express was pretty full; you ought to 
be able to find somebody who saw us 
on it.” : 

“No doubt. But Miss Rohrman vis- 
ited J. A. Knox at the Altberg, twice, 
and quarreled with him there; Levin, 


the building superintendent, has identi- 
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fied her. She admits that?” nodding 
toward the girl. “And you admit call- 
ing on Knox at his home yesterday and 
threatening him?” 

“We-ell—I suppose you might call it 
that. Yes, I was there.” 

“Now, do you feel like explaining 
all that, either of you?” 

But both Charters and the girl shook 
determined heads. 
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“Well, then!” The captain checked 
off his points on thick, stubby fingers. 
“Miss Rohrman quarreled with Knox, 
as Smith. You threatened him in his 
own house, calling him Smith. Both of 
you were seen and recognized. You 
admit being in the Grand Central at one 
thirty; and at one forty-five a taxicab 
driver picked up two fares on Forty- 
fourth Street; and while he can’t swear 
to you both he thinks you were the ones. 
He left those fares in front of the Alt- 
berg. Ten minutes later Doctor Percy, 
here, heard a shot; and soon after he 
saw a veiled woman in black outside 
his door. Again, it isn’t a positive 
identification, but he thinks it might 
have been Miss Rohrman. And _ the 
shooting was done with an army model 
automatic; and you’re an ex-officer. 
Sorry, but I’m afraid we'll have to hold 
you both.” 

Colonel Charters shrugged, then 
smiled comfortingly at his bride. “I 
know it’s hard, dear; but it won’t be 
for long. Send for my lawyers, will 
you, captain? Vanderdonk & Stuy- 
vesant. They'll find somebody who 
saw us on the subway.” 

Then Doctor Percy, who had been 
listening eagerly, broke in. His face 
was suffused, his voice shook; but his 
manner was desperately earnest. 

“You were gassed, weren't 
Charters ?” 

The other nodded, bewildered by this 
irrelevance; and Doctor Percy came 
forward to feel his pulse with trem- 
bling fingers. 

“TI thought so!” The little 
voice was triumphant; he faced the of- 
ficers boldly, his embarrassment drop- 
ping from him like a mantle cast aside. 

“Knox was shot just ten minutes 
after the cab stopped in front of the 
Altberg. The elevator wasn’t running; 
the boy was asleep. Therefore your 
two suspects walked up nine flights of 
Now Charters here was gassed 
Yes; 
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I thought your voice sounded a bit 
cracked. And his heart shows the ef- 
fects. Gentlemen, Colonel Charters 
couldn’t possibly climb nine flights of 
stairs in ten minutes; he’d drop dead 
if he tried it. And if he climbed them 
at all, he’d reach the top dizzy and faint 
and coughing, with his heart pounding 
and his hand shaking so that he couldn’t 
aim a pistol, even if he could hold one!” 

“Huh!” grunted Sweeney in disgust. 
“That's that !” 

sut Goldstein was not so easily dis- 
couraged. ‘The woman was up there,” 
he pointed out. “Percy saw her. 
Maybe she went up alone. Or maybe 
the two of ’em run th’ elevator up— 
that nigger’d never have heard them 
and then the girl walked down.” 

This did not strike Doctor Percy as 
particularly good reasoning; but it re- 
lieved the officers. 

The captain shrugged. “You see,” 
he said half apologetically. “You'd 
both quarreled with Smith, or Knox, 
and threatened him. And you had a 
chance. I think we’d cught to hold you 
till we investigate, anyways.” 

And upon that the conference broke 
up, and Doctor Percy went out very 
much dissatisfied. 

He paused for a word with Sweeney, 
who was jubilant. “Quick work, doc!” 
he exulted. “I'll say we’re good, Goldy 
an’ me. Arrests in twelve hours an’ a 
dead open-an’-shut case, too! But say, 
you had me goin’ f’r a minute with that 
heart failure idea, till Goldy says they 
could of used the elevator to get up.” 

Doctor Percy flushed, cleared his 
throat, fidgeted. It was difficult enough 
for him to disagree with this good- 
naturedly assured man-mouniain. None 
the less, “Better go slow,” he advised. 

“What for? They’d quarreled with 
Knox. They admit bein’ in th’ neigh- 
borhood; Charters was an officer, an’ 
th’ job was done with a army gat. An’ 
likely th’ cabman’ll swear to ’em both, 
after we talk to him.” 





















“They're keeping something back; 


but I don’t believe it’s murder. And 
here’s another thing, sergeant. Army 


officers carried .45 Colt automatics ; but 
you don’t know yet that this was an 
army pistol.” 

“Oh, we’re tracin’ that aw right!” 

“Yes, but Colonel Charters was a 
medical officer, and he wouldn't have 
carried any gun at all or been given any 
target practice.” 

“Huh! He could of bought one jus’ 
th’ same, couldn’t he?” 

“I suppose so. But I don’t believe 
you've gotten to the root of this affair 
yet.” 

Then, still blushing at his own temer- 
ity, Doctor Clarence Percy left a rather 
disgruntled detective and returned to 
his rooms to think. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A NEW LINE OF THOUGHT, 


W' JNDERING at his own interest in 

this affair, feeling guiltily that if 
he had pursued the practice of medicine 
with so much resolution he might still 
have been a success, Doctor Percy sat 
down before his typewriter and fell to 
reviewing the mystery of J. A. Knox’s 
death. 

Half by instinct, half by reasoning, 
he excluded Anne Rohrman and Le- 
land Charters. Neither was guilty; of 
that he was convinced. No doubt their 
story was quite true—so far as it went. 
And surely Charters could never have 


‘limbed nine flights of stairs in ten 
minutes; his physical condition pre- 
cluded that. Neither did he believe 


that they had used the elevator; or why 
had the girl walked down? 

None the less, this bride and groom 
had been concealing something. Why 
had both quarreled with Knox? The 
natural inference from their refusal to 
discuss that was that Anne Rohrman 


had been discreditably involved with 
the dead man. 


But Doctor Percy re- 
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jected the supposition at once. Yet her 
husband, Leland Charters, by his 
silence, encouraged the belief that Knox 
had had some secret hold upon Anne 
Rohrman; and he must know that he 
Was encouraging scandalous tongues. 

Perhaps it was because the truth of 
that quarre! would have been 
damaging to some one else than the 
false tales which would surely arise 
about Anne. Thence the doctor rea- 
soned to some fourth party unknown; 
some relative or close friend of one of 
these two—probably of the girl, who 
had been injured by the dead man, and 
whose cause Charters and his bride had 
espoused. “Suppose,” he reflected, 
“that this injured person were the real 
murderer, and that Charters and his 
wife knew it and were trying to shield 
him—or her?” 

The idea excited him. Doctor Percy 
jumped up. It was long past dinner 
time, and he had not eaten; but he dis- 
regarded that as he disregarded his an- 
ticipatory agonies at the thought of the 
officials he must brave, the impertinent 
questions he must put to Charters—not 
long since a full colonel—and to that 
proud, clear-eyed girl. 

On these things he dared not dwell. 
He hurried back to the police station, 
found first the captain and then Sei 
geant Sweeney, and stated his request— 
that he be allowed a private interview 
with both suspects together. Then he 
flushed and perspired and shrank be- 
neath the glare which was his answer. 

He looked for a flat refusal. The 
captain drummed on his desk with 
blunt finger tips. “What you trying to 
do—show us up as bonehead cops?” he 
inquired with scant courtesy. 

But Sweeney put in a placative word. 
“Aw, leave him go, if they wants t’ see 
im,” he suggested good-naturedly. “He 
can’t do no harm. That is, if he’ll wise 
us up afterward. Mebbe they’ll loosen 
up to him,” he finished craftily. 

The officers took Doctor Percy’s red 


more 
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confusion for agreement, and so it was 
arranged. Presently he was taken to 
‘he counsel room, and Charters and his 
wife were brought in. 

Both looked at him apprehensively, 
only to be reassured by his innocuous 
appearance ; the girl even smiled at him, 
striving to alleviate his evident embar- 

sment, 

Doctor Perey ground his teeth, 
clenched his hands to keep them steady. 
tie was suffering acutely. 

“Mrs. Ch-charters,” he stammered, 
“have you any r-relatives in the city?” 

The girl cried out and cast an ap- 
pealing glance at her husband. “Oh! 
Hiow did you find out? I knew it 
would come!” 

At sight of her distress the doctor 
forgot himself. His trembling ceased; 
he seemed suddenly older, more conti- 
dence-inspiring. “Tell me,” he = sug- 
gested gently. “J'll help if I can.” 

And she told him eagerly, as though 
‘lad to unburden herself, while her 


‘ 
husband sat by in troubled silence. 


“Yes, I have one sister; she’s all I’ve 
got left in the world, now daddy’s gone. 
She’s younger than 1; she was the baby 
——always self-willed and thoughtless, I 
know, but not bad, Doctor Percy— 
never bad! I am a trained nurse, you 
know: but Alice was bound she’d go 
on the stage, and she did, only six 
months ago. She’s in the chorus at the 
Laughing Lassies ;’ Alys de Foe is her 
stage name.” 
violently. Alys de 
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soning and pity for the girl before him, 
who went bravely on with her story. 

“When daddy died, our home was 
broken up. I couldn’t keep any control 
over Alice, she resented it so. And of 
course 1 was away on cases most of 
the time. She took a flat on Thirty- 
ninth Street with another girl, and in 
some way she met this man Knox, who 
called himself Smith—I don’t know 
how. I didn’t know his real name; but 
I knew he was getting a great influence 
over my little sister. He gave parties 
for her; he gave her flowers and pres- 
ents, and I’m afraid she even took 
money from him. He was a bachelor, 
he said; and he wanted to marry Alice. 
She told me only the other night. But 
it had to be a secret marriage, because 
of something about a will or some prop- 
erty or something like that. It didn’t 
sound right to me, and I went to see 
the man at his rooms. The first time 
he was nice enough, but he wouldn’t tell 
me anything about himself. 

‘Alice was very angry with me; said 
she could look after herself and all 
that; but next day I heard some awful 
stories about the man, and I went back 
to him. He was horrid; admitted he 
didn’t intend to marry my sister; said 
he didn’t h-have to. And he tried to 
make love to me! 

“So I went away, almost crazy about 
it—I was so afraid Alice might go to 
him anyway, as he expected ; she’s weak 
and reckless! And I told Leland all! 
about it—my husband.” She gave him 
a proud glance, and Colonel Charters 
nodded. 

“T took a look at him,” he took wy 
the tale, “and saw, of course, that he 
wore a wig. That and the 
lasses made me suspicious, so I fol- 
owed him about. When he left the 
Altberg he went right to the Grand 
Central, and into the men’s room, carry- 
ing a brief case. When he came out, 
he'd taken off wig and spectacles; then 
he checked the bag—with them in it, I 
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suppose—and took a taxicab straight 
up to West End Avenue. That was 
only yesterday. I followed him there 
and went right in. I told him if he 
ever spoke to Alice Rohrman—Alys 
de Foe, that is—I’d expose him; see 
that his double life got into print. He 
was scared silly, said he was having a 
party for Alice that night and would 
tell her it was all over; that he would 
never see her again. I was still mad 
when I left him, and I did say I ought 
to shoot him, I guess; but I didn’t 
really mean it, of course.” 

“And this morning I went to see 
Alice and found her about crazy,” Mrs. 
Charters broke in, “She said her life 
was ruined and she might as well die, 
and talked so queerly I was frightened. 
And then the boy brought her morn- 
ing paper, and she saw about Mr. 
Knox’s murder, and went right into 
hysterics. I told my husband, and we 
just didn’t know what to do. You see, 
Alice is just my size; we used to wear 
each other’s clothes. And of course she 
had mourning things, though she didn’t 
wear them much. And—and—--” 

“And you thought Smith, or Knox, 
broke with her last night; told her he 
couldn’t marry her; and she went back 
and killed him?” finished Doctor Percy. 
“You thought perhaps she was the 
woman in black I saw?” 

Mrs. Charters nodded forlornly. “T 

-we didn’t know,” she confessed. 
“Leland and I are innocent; and we 
thought it better to keep quiet than to 
clear ourselves by telling about Alice. 
They can’t hold us very long; but if 
they arrested her—why, she may be 
g-guilty !” 

“Oh,” said Doctor Clarence Percy 
blankly. “But the man? There was 
a man, too.” 

“T don’t know all of Alice’s friends.” 

The poor girl broke down and began 
to ery. Her husband took her into his 
arms protectingly. “Never mind, 
sweetheart,” he comforted. ‘“Tt’ll all 
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come right pretty soon. This is a poor 
sort of a honeymoon, I know.” 

Doctor Percy gulped. The big blue 
eyes behind his thick glasses were full 
of tears; he writhed in the silent agony 
of the shy man gripped by emotion, 
compelled to witness such touching in- 
timacies. 

Then he slipped out unregarded and 
left these two to their own troubles. 


CHAPTER IX. 
MR. SMITH’S FRIENDS. 


UTSIDE, Sweeney and Goldstein 
pounced upon him simultane- 
ously. 

“What'd y’ get? 
anything?” 

Doctor Percy shook his head. ‘Noth- 
ing much new. But I think you’ve got 
the wrong couple.” 

“Huh!” said Sweeney. “Wait till we 
get a line on that gat. Hang that onto 
him, an’ Charters’ll come through all 
right !” 

“Better look up everybody who was 
at Smith’s party that night,” suggested 
Doctor Percy, blushing at his own 
temerity. 

Sweeney stared. “Th’ whole five of 
em left together, a hour before he was 
shot. They all says th’ same; an’ th’ 
hallboy that took ’em down, too.” 

But Sergeant Goldstein reacted dif- 
ferently. “The boy was right,” he af- 
firmed, his forbidding stare for once 
almost friendly. “They left; but any 
of ’em had one hour to get back in. 
And they were gambling; and Knox 
won, so the More skirt told me. And 
then there’s that Alys de Foe. Might 
she could have had a fight with him.” 

He nodded solemnly at Percy. “Boy, 
you got a head. These here—now 
Charters people could have made a 
better story—if they made it. For why 
did they fight with Knox, though?” 

“Maybe they know his wife,” sug 
gested Percy and slipped out, leaving 


’D they tell you 
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the detectives to ponder this highly im- 
probable supposition. 

Back in his own rooms, the doctor 
walked the floor for a while, then with 
a start remembered he had not eaten. 
He phoned out for a lunch, and when it 
had come sat down before his type- 
writer, nibbling and pondering. At 
last he fell to writing, half uncon- 
sciously. 

“Theory: Knox was murdered by a 
tall, dark man, accompanied by a 
woman in black. 

“Theory: Knox was 
some other person or persons, as yet 
entirely unknown. 

“So far, the 
One. 


tested, 


murdered by 


facts uphold Theory 
Therefore, that must 
and proved or dis- 


Number 
first be 
proved. 

“Theory number one: The murder- 
as Smith, for he was 
rented in that name. 
intimates of ‘John 
examined as to 
April 


ers knew Knox 
killed in the flat 
Therefore the 
Smith’ should all be 
their movements on the night of 
12th. 

“Problem: To find a tall, dark man 
and a slender young woman dressed in 
black, who knew Knox as Smith, and 
both of whom held the same grudge 
against him; and to show that both of 
them were in the vicinity of the Altberg 
building between one-thirty and two 
a.m. in the morning of April 13th.” 

He read over what he had written 
and nodded, satisfied. Next, he hunted 
through his litter of daily papers until 
he found a list of Smith’s guests on 
that last night. Vera Vavasseur, 
Iolande More, Alys de Foe. These he 
ignored for the present, being almost 
convinced that the last, Alys de Foe, 
had been the woman in black. But the 
men’s names he copied and then called 
police headquarters. 

After a good deal of delay he was 
connected with Detective Sergeant 
Sweeney. 

“Hello! Mr. 


Sweeney? Doctor 
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Percy speaking. About those two men; 
the ones at Knox’s last party. What 
does Delancey Morgan look like?” 

“Like a toad, doc. Squatty an’ fat 
an’ ugly.” 

“Yes. And Mr. Oliver? The onc 
the papers call Black Jim Oliver?” 

“Huh! W’y, he’s a big, tall feller, 
smooth-shaved an’ kinda good lookin’. 
Awful dark, ‘ith black hair an’ eyes.” 

“Yes. And was either one of them 
in the army—an officer?” 

“No! Both over th’ draft age. Say, 
what you cookin’ up now, doc? An’ 
say—wait a minute! Goldy jus’ come 
in, says Jim Oliver an’ this here Alys 
de Foe together after that 
party. He took her home an’ then left, 
th’ hallboy says—an’ after while she 
come downstairs again, all dressed in 
black, an’ went off somewheres! Was 
you figgerin’ that out 
doc, I gotta say you're good, 


went off 


Gosh, 


if you 


y rself? 
was!” 

Even in his room the doctor 
blushed helplessly at this compliment. 
“One thing more, Mr. Sweeney! Did 
Oliver ever live in the West ?” 

The detective swore admirmegly. 
“You gotta bean! How'd you dope 
that out? Yeah, he come f’om Texas 
ten years ago, they says.” 

“T thought so,” said Percy and hung 
up, fecling rather well satisfied with 
himself. 

Returning to his machine he wrote 
once more, 

“Black Jim Oliver: A tall, dark man, 
who knew Knox as Smith. Was in the 
vicinity of the Altberg at the required 
time. A professional gambler, hence 
probably familiar with the methods of 
gangsters and gunmen. Motive for 
murder unknown. (Memo: Investi- 
gate his relations with Alys de Foe.) 
Method of murder: Suggests city gun- 
man. Done with an automatic pistol; 
the gunman’s tool; and pistol was left 
on scene of crime, according to gun- 
man’s custom. But, gunman would 


alone 
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have used smaller caliber ; .25 or .32, as 
being smaller and easier to hide, and 
quite as deadly at short range. Colt 
.45, however, is a Western weapon. In- 
ference, that killing was done by a 
Westerner—army officer having been 
excluded—used to frontier model .45 
revolver, who had associated with New 
York City’s underworld long enough to 
acquire the gunman’s preference for an 
automatic, but who still retained the 
Western love of large caliber. 

“The man Oliver meets all these re- 
quirements. To prove him the mur- 
derer of Knox needs only, first, the 
discovery of a motive for murder which 
he shared with the woman in black; 
and, second, the identification of the 
abman who drove the murderers to the 
\ltberg.” 

lhen Doctor Percy pulled the paper 
from his typewriter, laid it carefully 
aside, and went to bed much pleased 
with himself, 


CHAPTER X. 
ANOTHER PAIR OF SUSPECTS. 


ARLY next morning, Detectives 
Sweeney and Goldstein presented 
themselves at Doctor Percy’s door. 

“Say, doc,” began the bigger man, 
“wisht you’d come along now and give 
this De Foe skirt th’ up an’ down; see 
*f you c’n pick her out f’r th’ woman 
in black.” 

“All right,” agreed the doctor. “But 
how about Doctor and Mrs. Charters? 
Aren’t you holding them?” 

Both officers looked rather 
“Naw,” confesssed Sweeney. 
leave ’em both go ’s mornin’, Found 
a coupla subway guards an’ a ticket 
chopper remembers ’em both; spotted 
‘em f’r bride an’ groom on th’ way up 
to Ninety-sixth. You was right, doc, 
about it’s not bein’ them. An’ we 
gotta hand it to you this time, too—you 
gave us th’ tip. We was jus’ in time, 
too; caught this jane in the Pennsy 


heepish. 


“Hadda 
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station not moré’n a hour ago. All 
dressed in black, she was, an’ cryin’ like 
a baby behind her veil. Says she was 
goin’ into a convent somewheres; her 
life was ruined,” 

“And Oliver?” asked the doctor. 

“Well, we ain’t got him yet; but th’ 
alarm’s out. We'll get him, Gotta fine 
motive, too; Smith took him f’r ten 
grand, playin’ poker that night—an’ 
Delancey Morgan swears he thinks it 
was a cold deck. Likely Oliver come 
back t’ collect, an’ Knox got nasty an’ 
got plugged.” 

“But the girlz” objected Percy. 

‘“Alys de Foe? W’y, doc, she had a 
awiul spite on Knox. Claims he prom- 
ised to marry her, an’ ’en shook her 
cold that same night.” 

“Oh,” said Doctor 
squirmed uneasily. 

Goldstein fixed him with that sour 
stare; and Sweeney eyed him reproach- 
fully. 

‘Now looka here, doc! You got 
somethin’ on y’r mind. C’m’ on, spill 
it! On’y I wisht you'd stop spoilin’ 
a perfectly good case ever’ time us 
poor, hard-workin’ dicks gets one 
cooked right.” 

Thus adjured, Doctor Percy blushed, 
but he managed to stammer his objec- 
tions. 

“She had a motive, maybe; and he 
had one. But it wasn’t the same, was 
it? Why should they go back together? 
Was Miss De Foe a particular friend 
of Oliver’s ?” 

“Naw. Hadn't 
1ore’n a dozen times, 
out. But that 


Percy and 


seen each other 
, , . 
s far ’s we c'n 

ain’t nothin’, 


make 
Likely he took her along f’r a witness, 
seen Smith—Knox—stack 


because she 
th’ cards.” 

“Witness—to a murder?” 

‘Aw, no, doc! Prob’ly he jus’ got 
mad an’ shot. He wasn’t figgerin’ on 
a killin? when he went up there.” 

“Well, then,” argued Doctor Percy, 
“why didn’t they wake the hallboy and 
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ride up, instead of climbing nine flights 
of stairs?” 

Sweeney threw up his hands in 
gust. But his partner looked at the 
doctor almost respectfully. 

“What do you think?” he asked. 

“IT don’t know,” confessed Percy. “I 
thought maybe Oliver was one of them; 
but if he was, I doubt if Miss De Foe 
was the other. The man and woman 
who slipped up to Knox’s rooms so 
quietly at two in the morning must 
have known each other pretty well, it 
seems to me, whether it was murder or 
blackmail they were after. Evidently 
they didn’t want their visit known; and 
therefore each must have felt he could 
trust the other not to betray him. As 
I see it, both of them had the same 
motive.” 

“We-ell, doc,” answered Sweeney, 
“that’s pretty fine drawn f’r a old flat- 
foot. C’m’ on, anyways, an’ let’s lookit 
Alys de Foe.” 

So the three set out for the police 
station. 

Miss De Foe was brought into the 
counsel room still veiled, and dressed 
all in deep mourning. Doctor Percy 
started, she was so like her sister thus. 
It was only when she raised her veil 
that he was sure this was not Anne 
Rohrman Charters. 

She began to talk at once tearfully. 
“IT can’t see why you’re holding me so. 
Let me go—let me go, please! I only 
want to get away, to take the veil, to 
give up this world. What does all this 
mean ?” 

“Where was you at 
Wednesday mornin’ ?” 

“I’ve told you and told you! I was 
in the church, praying. I had a—a 
great shock that night, and I went home 
and changed my clothes and went right 
to the church. There was an old scrub- 
woman knelt right beside me; she can 
tell you.” 

Doctor Percy shook his head. “I 
don’t know,” he declared. “This might 


dis- 


o'clock 


two 


be the woman I saw; she’s the right 
size and all; but I don’t think she is. 
What does the cabman say?” 

“Th’ same as you, doc. He 
sure.” 

“Yes. Well, I think you'll find her 
story is true.” 

Sweeney groaned. “Like as not! 
We'll have ta hold ’er till we find out, 
anyways.” 

“[ suppose so. 
Oliver?” 

“W’y, doc, Black Jim Oliver’s under 
cover. <Ain’t nobody seen him since 
Tuesday night. That, an’ findin’ this 
jane makin’ her get-away, was what 
cinched them two, we thought. Be- 
sides, Oliver made a crack just as they 
was all goin’ outa Smith’s rooms that 
night. Him an’ Smith—Knox—’d 
been kinda scrappin’ all evening, an’ on 
th’ way out that Vavasseur skirt says 
couldn’t they get somethin’ up i'r 
Wednesday night. An’ th’ others was 
O. K., but Oliver says, no... He was 
figgerin’ on killin’ a man, an’ likely he’d 
have ta go under cover. Well, they all 
laughed, then; but th’ jane remembered 
an’ told me about it after th’ show las’ 
night.” 

“Yes. While you're 
Oliver, why not see if you can pick 
up his photograph somewhere and show 
it to the cabman?r” 

Sweeney clapped 
mightily upon the back so that he 
reeled, coughing. “Told you he had 
th’ bean, Goldy!” he declared. “We'll 
just do Got any more bright 
idees behind therft big glasses, huh?” 

Doctor Percy blushed even redder 
than he was. “Wh-why—have you 
traced the pistol yet?” 

“Got started. Telegraphed th’ serial 
number to th’ factory. Seems that was 
one of a dozen guns sold to a whole- 
sale hardware house in Jersey City. 
We got men out lookin’ t’ run down 
th’ whole dozen an’ account f’r ’em, but 
we ain’t heard yet.” 


ain’t 


And how about 


looking for 
little man 


the 


that 
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“One more thing, then. You ought 
to trace Oliver’s past, and Knox’s, too. 
From what the papers say, Black Jim 
Oliver must be pretty much of a man, 
even if he is a gambler.” 

“You said it, doc! He’s a square 
shooter, Oliver is; an’ he’s got lotsa 
friends, too.” 

“Yes. But if this last theory is right, 
he shot an unarmed man. According 
to the Star, Oliver is quite a scrapper; 
used to be a light heavyweight boxer 
years ago. If Smith had said anything 
he didn’t like, wouldn’t he have just 
beaten him up? I mean, a ‘square 
shooter,” as you called him, wouldn't 
have shot and killed an unarmed man 
sitting in his own easy-chair, undressed, 
unless he had a pretty big reason. And 
from the time the taxi left him out 
front and the time of the shooting, he 
must have walked right in and shot 
Knox down without any parley. It 
seems to me the murderer must have 
come in prepared to kill; that the crime 
was premeditated. And if so, Oliver— 
if it was Oliver—must have had a 
powerful inotive. 

“To find that, we ought to know the 
past of both men. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that years ago Knox did Oliver 
some injury, and that Oliver had just 
found it out, or just found out that 
Smith was Knox? More; that injury 
must have affected the woman in black, 
also—or Oliver wouldn’t have brought 
her along. Suppose, then, the woman 
in black was some relative or close 
friend of Oliver’s; suppose that Knox 
had wronged her, and that Oliver had 
just found it out and went with her to 
avenge that wrong?” 

Goldstein nodded stolidly. 
right,” he said approvingly. 

Sweeney scratched his head. ‘Huh! 
You’d oughta be on th’ force, doc! But 
that’s a kind of a large order. Find 
Jim Oliver; hunt up all th’ women he 
knows, until we get somebody Knox’d 
done dirt to; an’ then hang it onto them 


“You got 


two! We-ell, mebbeso. But, doc! 


They’s a awful lot o’ women in th’ five 
boroughs wears black clothes.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE PISTOL IS TRACED, 


PDecTor PERCY walked back to 

the Altberg in an uncommon! 
confident state of mind. His round, 
pink-and-white face was set into stern 
lines; behind their thick lenses his blue 
eyes gleamed proudly. He strode along 
manfully, his narrow chest expanded, 
his stooping shoulders almost straight. 
Was he not in the thick of stirring 
events; playing a man’s part among 
men; deferred to and consulted by real 
detectives who showed no scorn of his 
meager physique, who had even ceased 
to grin over his ridiculous name? 

So when he entered the lobby of his 
apartment house and saw its superin- 
tendent sitting morosely in a corner, 
biting his nails, he stopped to chat with 
him instead of hurrying by as was his 
custom. 

Mr. Levin looked harassed and 
fatigued. His dapper figure sagged, his 
braided morning coat was dusty and 
rumpled, as though he had slept in it; 
there were black circles beneath his 
mournful brown eyes. 

“Well, Mr. Levin, you look tired!” 

The other sighed. “Quite so!” he re- 
plied. “I mean to say, I’m done up. 
Doctor Percy. Awfully annoying, all 
this trouble—police in the house, re 
porters, loafers, what? I assure you, 
half my tenants are threatening 
to move!” 

“Too bad,” Percy said soothing, 
‘But it’ll soon be forgotten.” 

“Quite Mr. Levin 
pleased at the prospect. “Especially 
now that the matter is all cleared up. 
For once the police acted promptly; 
it’s a relief to know that the murderers 
have been apprehended.” 

“Colonel and Mrs. 


sir, 


‘ 


J ” 
so! seemed 


Charters, you 
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mean ? 
with it.” 

“Oy!” Mr. Levin started up, his 
careful veneer cracking. ‘You should 
tell me that! Why, in the morning 
papers I read it—right here, now!” 

He snatched a newspaper from the 
floor, and pointed to an article: “Prom- 
inent Physician and Bride Held for 
Murder of ‘John Smith!” 

“Yes,” replied Doctor Percy conde- 
scendingly, “but that was last night. 
They proved an alibi, and the police 
discharged them early to-day. I ha 
it from Detective Sergeant Sweeney 
just now.” 

The doctor expanded his thirty-four 
inch chest with the natural pride of a 
man in whom detectives confide. 

“Oy!” repeated Levin and wrung his 
hands. “Oy, what for a_ police! 
Loafers what they are! They should 
let murderers run loose like that—a 
man’s life ain’t safe no more!” 

Doctor Percy looked at him in mild 
wonder, mingled with pity; for he well 
understood timidity. “I don’t think 
you need be alarmed,” he comforted. 
“They weren’t robbers; they were after 
this man Smith, or Knox, and nobody 
else. They won’t be back.” 

“T should know that! This Black 
Jim Oliver, might he should come back, 
looking ugly like before——” 

“What?” Percy snapped him up. 
“What about Black Jim Oliver?” 

Mr. Levin came closer, put a trem- 
bling hand upon the doctor’s sleeve, 
stood on his feet and talked down his 
throat as such men do. 

“T tell you,” he whispered, “but no- 
body else, see? Oder, I swear I never 
told you, never saw you! Black Jim 
—oy, a rrrobber! Listen. Tuesday 
night I lay awake. I heard Mr. Smith’s 
people go; and then comes a taxicab 
outside my window. Me and my wife, 
we live here”—pointing to the front 
ground-floor apartment. “I get up; I 
look from my window; I see the cab 


But they had nothing to do 


drive off. Stands a wontan on the 
pavement all in black; her I can’t see 
good. And behind is Black Jim Oliver. 
He makes it a fierce face; he pulls out 
a great pistol—oy, such a cannon! 
Then he hides it again. I go to bed 
with my head covered, shaking, until 
a boy comes to say the cops want I 
should get up.” 

“Ves,” said Percy, mildly 
gratified. Here more evidence. 
“But why didn’t you tell all this?” 

“Who, me? I should have my throat 
cut—I should get myself shot dead. I 
say nothing; it is not my business.” 

And Mr. Levin shrugged and turned 
away. 

The doctor went to his rooms to 
spend the day there between dozing and 
thinking. His puzzle seemed to be piec- 
ing itself together well enough—and 
what a bully story he would make of 
this some day! But here and there was 
an odd-sized bit which would not go 
into place. Was Black Jim Oliver the 
slayer? Surely the evidence against 
him was convincing enough. But why? 
Why? And was the woman in 
black ? 

Then his phone rang. 
gent’man t’ see yuh, doctah! 
Cunnel Chartahs an’ lady, suh.” 

“Send them up,” ordered Doctor 
Percy; then fell to blushing and regret- 
ting his action as shy men'‘do. He 
raced into the bedroom, brushed his 
thin, blond hair, settled his glasses, ar- 
ranged his tie, and wished with all his 
heart that he might be spared this visit. 
He remembered the circumstances of 
his last meeting with these two and 
writhed in sympathy for the embarrass- 
ment which he fancied they must feel 
at seeing him again. 

And by the time he had worked him- 
self into a profuse perspiration there 
came a rap on the door, and Colonel 
and Mrs. Charters entered. 

Neither showed the awkwardness 
which Doctor Percy had expected; 


Doctor 


Vas 


who 


“Lady an’ 
Mistah 
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they greeted him with calm friendliness. 
It was poor Percy who was embar- 
rassed. His hands shook; his mouth 
was dry; he blushed furiously, too up- 
set to speak. 

The colonel saw and pitied his con- 
fusion; perhaps because he knew how 
much shell shock had exaggerated 
Vercy’s tendency to nervousness. 

“Sorry to intrude, Percy,” he apolo- 
gized, “but we had to talk with you 
about—about my wife’s sister. You 
know my wife, of course—even ii your 
meeting was rather informal.” 

Doctor Percy nodded dumbly, for his 
tongue clove to the roof of his mouth. 
lle remembered that meeting too well; 
no doubt Mrs. Charters was about to 
accuse him of betraying her confidence, 
of being responsible for her sister’s ar- 
rest. 

But the lady smiled at him kindly 
enough. “You see, poor Alice was ar- 
rested this morning.” Percy mumbled 
something. “Of course it wasn’t your 
fault, doctor; we knew that what I told 
you last night would be safe with you. 
But we were afraid of this. Naturally, 
the police would look up all Mr. Smith's 
guests of that night.” 

Doctor Percy bowed again, wonder- 
ing what they wanted of him. 

“You see, Percy,” said Colonel 
Charters, “Sergeant Sweeney told us 
you thought Miss Rohrman—Alys de 
oe—was innocent. He seems to have 
a high regard for your opinion; really, 
he was the one who suggested our com- 
ing here.” 

“We want you to help us,” his wife 
cut in. “Everything looked so bad for 
poor Alice, we didn’t dare say much 
before that horrid man Goldstein. He 
always looks at you as if he knew you 
were lying and was sneering at you way 
down inside. But we both knew we 
could trust you; and Mr. Sweeney said 
you could get at the rights of this thing, 
if anybody could. He thinks you're 
just wonderful, Doctor Percy!” 
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Poor Clarence goggled mutely, 
lobster-red, overwhelmed with confu- 
sion at this praise. He wet his lips, 
swallowed, and at last achieved a faint 
croak. 

“Wh-what can I do?” 

“Let me tell you all about it,” said 
the girl eagerly. ‘The second time | 
went to see Smith—Mr. Knox—at the 
Altberg, when he admitted he didn’t 
mean to marry Alice, you know; that 
was Monday. Well, I went right over 
to Alice’s rooms, and told her all about 
it. At first she was very angry with 
me, and didn’t believe anything I said. 
Sut after a while she did. Then she 
said, ‘I don’t care! I love him, and he 
loves me; and if he can’t marry me 
just now it’s because he has a good 
reason, and I'll go to him anyway!’ 

“Well, doctor, I just kind of gave 
up then, and decided I’d have to tell 
Leland all about it. I was sure he 
could do something!” With a proud 
glance at her husband. “But just as | 
was going out I said one more thing: 
‘Suppose he doesn’t want you at all?’ 
I don’t know what made me say it; I 
was just about wild to think of my 
little sister going away like that. Well, 
she turned very white, and said: ‘I love 
him; and if he betrays my love, I'll 
kill him!” 

“T went away, not thinking much 
about it; Alice was like that. I thought 
she was just play-acting, the way she 
did. She’s always taken things that 
way, pretending she was a tragedy 
queen, you know, and being intense and 
dramatic, kind of enjoying her troubles. 
Then I talked to Leland about it, and 
he promised to see what he could do. 

“We were going to be married Tues- 
day night, you know; but Leland just 
dropped everything, like the dear man 
he is, and all day Tuesday he was out 
looking up Mr. Smith. We told you 
what he did, you remember. 

“Well, that afternoon I went round 
to Alice’s rooms again, to tell her about 
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us and ask her to come to Mount Ver- 
non that night and see us married. We 
hadn't said anything before; we'd just 
decided not to wait any longer. Being 
in mourning for poor daddy, we only 
wanted to be married quietly, so it 
didn’t take me long to get ready. And 
then this trouble about Alice and that 
man Smith came up and upset me so | 
hadn't told her about Leland and me. 

“She wasn’t at home. Miss More, 
the girl she lives with, said Alice had 
gone out right after lunch, looking aw- 
fully upset about something. So | 
waited, and after a while she came in. 
She was all in black, Doctor Percy, with 
a thick veil on and awfully pale! She 
looked dreadful. 

“I started to tell her I was going io 
be married, but she didn’t seem to be 
listening. ‘I’m going into a convent,’ 
she said, and laughed in such a 
that it made me shiver. ‘Life and death, 
revenge and consolation—Il carry them 
all—here !’ 

“And she struck her chest; and, 
Doctor Percy, there was a bunch there 
as if she had something hidden under 
her dress. 

“ “Why, 


the matter with you? 


way 


Alice,’ I asked her, ‘what's 
Where have you 
For she looked so wild, doctor. 
City,’ she 
‘looking for a sign. And I found it!’ 
And she laughed again and struck her 
chest. 

“I was frightened, Doctor Percy. | 
thought my poor little sister was crazy 
But she quieted right down, and talked 
sensibly, when she saw I was scared. 
‘Don’t you think I’m a good actress?’ 
she asked me. Then she kissed me, and 
said she was so glad I was going to be 
married at once, and Colonel Charters 
was stich a good man. She was so 
she couldn’t be there, but she 
couldn’t possibly get off from the show. 

“And finally I left, thinking she was 
all right. I’d -have stayed, but she 
didn’t want me, and I was sure Leland 


1 Oy) 
peen { 


‘I’ve been in Jersey said, 


sorry 


would be able to fix it so Smith 
wouldn’t bother her any more, and— 
and I was going to be married.” She 
flushed beautifully, with a shy, loving 
glance at her husband. “And | couldn't 
bear to give that up without being sure 
I could help Alice by staying.” 

She stopped. Colonel Charters took 
up the story. “Alice didn’t act that 
night, though. There wasn’t any per- 
formance ; and she knew there wouldn't 
be. Instead, she went to the Alibetg, 
and two other girls from the chorus 
with her. Just before the party broke 
up, she took Smith—Knox—off to one 
side, and they talked in whispers. Knox 
kept shaking his head and acted angry 
and frightened, they said. And Alice 
laughed, and they all went out. 

“She came home with Miss 
and that man Oliver. The two girls 
went upstairs. \lice changed her 
clothes, put on the same black suit and 
veil, and went out again. That was 
just about half past one. Miss More 
told my wife all about it this noon.” 

“And you think,” supplied Doctor 
Percy, “that she went back to the Alt- 
berg and killed Knox?” 

Charters spread out his hands; his 
wife began to cry hopelessly. “We 
don’t know!” she said chokingly. “She 
won't talk to anybody. She 
went right to the church to pray; but 
she didn’t get there until half past two. 
We found a policeman who saw her go 
in. Oh, [ don’t know what todo! My 
poor little Alice! Doctor, I th-think 
she’s insane; I think this strain has 
unhinged her mind, she acts so queer. 
And Heaven knows what a crazy girl 
might have done!” 

“She said she ‘carried life and death 
here,’ in her breast?” asked Clarence 
Percy. “And you thought she had 
something hidden there?” 

The sound of the telephone cut Mrs. 
Charters’ reply short. Doctor Percy 
rose and went to the instrument. 

“Hello? Yes, this is Percy. 


More 


Says sne 
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What? Th-thanks, Mr. Sweeney; it 
was good of you to tell me.” 

He hung up the receiver and turned 
back to his guests, grave and composed 
now, his habitual diffidence overcome 
by a deeper emotion. 

“That was Detective 
Sweeney. They have traced the 
which killed Knox. It was iene last 
winter by a night watchman in Ho- 
boken. Not long ago he changed his 
job and pawned the pistol in Jersey 
City. And the pawnbroker sold it on 
Tuesday afternoon—toa young woman 
heavily veiled and dressed in black! 
She gave her name as ‘Mrs, John 


Sergean 
pistol 


yo 


Das CAD 
smith. 


CHAPTER XII. 


BLACK JIM OLIVER. 


C' YILONEL CHARTERS rose heav- 

ily. “That settles it,’ and he 
sighed. ‘All we can do now is to put 
in a plea for insanity. I'll see Bent- 
and Norris. Come, Anne, dear; 
we mustn’t keep Doctor Percy an 
longer.” 

He stretched out a hand to his wife 
who had dropped back in her chair, 
suddenly haggard and drawn and limp. 

But little Percy checked them. “One 
minute! It’s not as clear as that. We 
don’t know that Miss De Foe was the 
woman in black; nobody saw her face. 
But suppose she was. She had 
panion; a tall, dark man.” 

Charters sat down again, 
head hopelessly. But his wife leaned 
forward, and a tinge of color came into 

‘r pale cheeks. “Yes; and then?” 

“Why, first, Knox was killed by 
one used to firearms 
trong wrist. A forty-five is he: 
know ; it And Knox 

ce, in the exact center of 

ead. Was your sister a 

“Why eng, no. We 
at a mark with a little twenty-tw 
get pistol; but i doubt ‘if Alice 
used a big, heavy revolver.” 
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“Another thing. I—I ‘have reason 
to believe that the man who accompa- 
nied the woman in black that night was 
armed with a large-caliber automatic. 
So, even if your sister was that woman, 

she killed Knox.” 
Percy! Help us—tell 


it is unlikely that 

“Oh, Doctor 
us what to do!” 

“Well, suppose for the moment that 
Miss De Foe did return to the Altberg 
at two in the to talk with the 

ho had just jilted | r” Doctor 
himself, biting his 
tongue, with embarrassment at 
his unlucky phrase; but the lady urged 
him on. “Yes, yes; mind that 
We know he jilted her; my husband 
made him. And we're glad he did!” 


‘ 4" 
Well, 


morning, 


rey checked 
moist 


never 


a man went with her. Do 
any tall, dark 
might 


you know man whom 


have asked to escort 
errand? She 


well, 


ister 
such an 
known him 
ained the 


your 
her upon 
have 
never 
or let him witness the intervie 

Mrs. Charters stared. “T never 
thought of that! N-no. No, I’m sure 
there’s no one. Alice had her own 
friends, of course; 


but if she’d been as 
intimate with any man as fhat, I’m sure 
I’d have known.” 
“Your sister didn’t know Mr. James 
Oliver, then?” 
“Black Jim Oliver?” ex« 
ters. “Why “ 
“Certainly not!” his wife 
\lice had met 
times; he used to go to 
lot. But she didn’t know 
all, as I do.” 
“As you do?” 
Mrs. Charters was 
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ing at St. John’s Hospital, and when 
Larson left with a Red Cross unit I 
took over his.cases. One of them was 
this Black Jim Oliver. He was over 
on the private side with typhoid, and 
the lady who is now my wife was nurs- 
I met her first in Black Jim 
Oliver’s room.” 

“No wonder I'm fond of Mr. Oliver,” 
declared the lady and reached out 
swiftly to give her husband’s hand a 
surreptitious pat. 

“So you knew Oliver—both of you?’ 
The doctor’s guests nodded. “Tell me 
all about him!” 

“Why,” queried Mrs. Charters, “he’s 
hout forty-five I should think ; big and 
dark and very handsome in a reckless 
ort of a way He’s a Southerner; 
from Texas, I think; and he used to be 
a cowboy. He got into trouble out 
there ten or twelve years ago. He 
killed a man and had to cross the border 
into Mexico. And from there he came 
to New York. His real name _ isn’t 
Oliver; I don’t know what it is, but I 
imagine he came of a pretty good fam- 
ily, though he never spoke of his people 
even when he was delirious.” 

“He’s a professional gambler,” Char- 
ters went on, “and a man of a good 
deal of influence among people who 
travel close to the edge of the law. He’s 
honest, they say; that is, his word is 
always good; but he’s a hard character. 
He consorts with gunmen and thieves, 
and they’re all afraid of him. They 
say he’s a killer; and I know I'd hate 
to think he had a grudge against me. 
But I must say I liked the fellow.” 

“Ever hear him speak of Knox?” 

“Never.” 

Doctor Percy scowled and muttered 
a curse. Then he blushed and apolo- 
cized. 

“This affair is a long way from being 
cleared up,” he continued. “It 
more puzzling every minute. Because, 
if Miss De Foe was really the woman 
in black, we have still to find the man 
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who accompanied her. And there’s so 
much to suggest that she was On 
the other hand, I’m almost sure that 
Black Jim Oliver was the man; and if 
he was, I don’t believe your sister could 
have been the woman. Another thing; 
the murderers must have walked in and 
shot Knox down almost without a 
word. The time the cab dropped them, 
and the time of the shot, prove that. 
Is Black Jim Oliver the sort to kill an 
unarmed man who was sitting in an 
easy-chair in his own room? You both 
know him; what do you think?” 

“Why, no!” cried Mrs. Charters 
warmly. 

“Why, echoed her 
“They say he’s a killer; and I’ve no 
doubt he has shot more than one man 
in his day. But if I’m any judge of 
human nature he wouldn’t shoot an un- 
armed man on any provocation. If 
he’d had anything against Knox, he 
might have handed him a pistol and 
then shot it out. But perhaps it was 
the woman who killed Knox?” 

Doctor Percy sighed. “Which leaves 
us just where we were before,” he said 
wearily. “We've got to find the woman 
in black!” 


CHAPTER NII. 
A RICH MAN’S CHAUFFEUR. 


LARENCE PERCY slept ill enough 
that night and woke next morn- 
ing unrefreshed. He glanced sourly at 
the unfinished manuscript beside his 
typewriter and shook his head. Let 
Jack Holt struggle with Bill the Bite 
unaided; the doctor hoped bitterly that 
each might kill the other. He was filled 
with a vast distaste for detective stories 
and for detective work. He was fitted 
for neither, thought Clarence Percy; 
helplessly lost as he was in the mazes 
of this actual mystery, how could he 
have the temerity to point out in fiction 
the proper methods of solving obscure 
criminal problems? 
Ile wished that J. A. Knox had had 


no!” husband. 
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the grace to get himself killed else- 
where; he wished that people would 
cease to annoy him about this murder ; 
he wished he might forget the whole 
affair. But he knew that Clarence 
Percy would have neither peace nor 
rest until the elusive woman in black 
was finally found. 

The woman in black! 
the street in search of breakfast the 
doctor fancied that half feminine New 
York wore mourning. Black-clothed 
women met him, passed him, jostled 
him, until his eyes ached with the strain 
f watching them all. He wondered 

ly why he had never noticed before 

sO many women wore black gar- 
ments; and his heart sank still farther 
ubiquity of somber garb. 
one woman in black 
cityful? Doctor Percy 


Walking down 


t the this 
low to pick 

whole 
groaned. 


oul 
of a 
He ate — without appetite 

id presently returned to the Altberg. 
In its lobby he stopped to rub his eyes 
doubtfully. Another woman in i 
\nd what business had she in a bache- 
lor apartment house? 

Then he went on smiling 
foolishness. It was only the stout, 
ternly wife of Mr. Levin, superinten- 
dent of the building, disappearing into 
her own ground-floor apartment. He 
had seen her pop in and out of that 
door a hundred times at least; and she 

bled Smith’s nocturnal visitor no 
»w does an antelope. This 
r was becoming an obsession, Clar- 
Percy told himself severely. He 
must stop jumping at the sight of every 
black dress in the city. It was absurd! 
Ile fidgeted about 
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mystery—and he, Clarence Percy 
might find rest! 
Neither Sweeney 


dre p 
something new. 
solved 


nor Goldstein was 


there, a bored lieutenant informed him. 
Might he see Captain Moran then? 
We-ell—mebbe. Yes, the captain would 
see him for just a minute. 

Captain Moran, thick-set and stolid, 
received the doctor without enthusiasm, 
but civilly enough. No, Black Jim™ 
Oliver hadn’t been found as yet; but 
they had the girl, Alys de Foe, de ad to 
rights. They'd pick up Oliver press 
ently ; and that was all they’d be to it, 
Plain enough now! 

Blushing and 
Percy made his 
he’d stayed at home; 
that Captain Moran 
But at the door he stopped, 
a new thought. 

“Captain, has 
all ag te serv where she 
night after the party?” 

“Naw! what she told Sween 
and Istein night w 
here, about going to the cathedral. 
that was half past two, we found out. 

Yes, I know. But has she 
anybody—said what she planned 
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do: 

“Sent for anybody? 
to go into a convent.” 

Doctor Percy jumped. SA 
Isn't there one in Jersey City? 
What of it?” 

“Ce in! your 
her, of cow when she 
Did she have anythi 


front of her dr« 


convent ! 


“Uh-huh. 
One of matrons 
nen 
brought in? 
Iden in the 
It was Captain Moran’s turn to stare. 
“Why, yes: a big crucifix. How'd you 
know ?” 


Little Percy's eyes 
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vent there, I think you'll find Miss de 
Foe was there, arranging to take the 
vows. And when she was arrested in 
the Pennsylvania Station yesterday, she 
was on her way to Jersey to enter this 
convent. You see if she wasn’t!” 

“Mebbe so,” answered Moran, 
grudgingly respectful. “We'll find out. 
But if she was, she might of killed 
Knox just the same.” 

“I don't believe it,” 
untly as he departed. 

Ile walked away in better spirits. 
Alys de Foe had returned from Jersey 
concealing in her bosom not a weapon 
but a crucifix. Of course! She had 
told her sister that she would take the 
veil. It absolved her; surely no woman 
would go red-handed from murder to 
a nunnery, prepared to make her con- 
fession before she took her vows! 

Alys de Foe, then, was innocent in 
his opinion. The woman in black re- 
mained to be found. Very well; he, 
Clarence Percy, M. D., would find her! 

He walked slower and slower, think- 
ing deeply. If Black Jim Oliver was 
the man, the woman must have been 
some close friend of his; some one 
whom John Albert Knox had wronged 
deeply. That theory still seemed most 
plausible. 

Oliver was not to be found; he was 
a man, apparently, of unknown ante- 
cedents, without any fixed circle of in- 
timates, without a_ settled abode. 
Knox, on the other hand, had been a 
person of substance; a man of some 
prominence, of orderly habit; a house- 
holder with an assured social position. 
Knox’s past, therefore, should not be 
difficult to trace. And Doctor Percy 
planned to trace it as best he might, to 
find if at any point the slain man’s life 
had touched that of Black Jim Oliver. 

And so he proceeded toward West 
End Avenue, walking slowly through 
the fresh April morning, flushing at 
thought of the strangers he must 
proach, the impertinent questions he 
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must ask. “I was never cut out for a 
detective,” reflected Clarence Percy. 
“T haven’t nerve enough.” 

His steps dragged as he shrank from 
the task before him with characteristic 
timidity. But, also characteristically, 
the thought of abandoning his purpose 
never entered his mind. It was all very 
unpleasant; he hated it. But it was to 
be done; and Clarence Percy would do 
it. He stopped at a corner tobacco 
shop and purchased half a dozen cigars ; 
dubiously selecting the lightest-colored 
wrappers in the place. Doctor Percy 
hated cigars; they made him sick; and 
he might be compelled to smoke one of 
these himself to promote sociability. 
“You're sure these are very mild?” he 
asked the supercilious clerk for the doz- 
enth time. 

Thus equipped, he walked slowly up 
West End Avenue toward the home of 
the late John Albert Knox. The house 
proved to be a stodgy, ugly pile of gray 
stone, with a mansard roof; it was set 
back a little in its own iron-fenced 
court yard, regarding passersby with an 
almost human air of pious condescen- 
sion. It looked like a whited sepulcher, 
reflected the doctor; and not very well 
whited either. 

At the curb before this building was 
a huge limousine, all shiny black. Its 
motor purred faintly; behind its wheel 
sat a liveried chauffeur. 

Clarence Percy regarded this worthy 
with inward shrinkings; for here must 
be his first point of attack. He saw 
a slender young man with a wide, good- 
humored Irish face crowned by a shock 
of red hair which his visored cap could 
not conceal. The man was dressed in 
impeccable Oxford gray livery, and in 
his lapel was a little silver button. 

At sight of that Doctor Percy sighed 
in relief, glancing down at his own coat. 
To scrape an acquaintance would not be 
so difficult, after all. He fished out one 
of his cigars, bit off its end, and ap- 
proached the chauffeur. 














“Got a match, buddy?” he asked, a 
bit red, but passably casual. 
“Sure thing! Here you are.” 


“Thanks.” Percy lit his cigar un- 
skilfully. “I see you got it, too. What 
was your outfit ?” 

“Yeah. Just a bit of H. E. in the 


Don’t bother me I was 


arm. none. 
with the Seventh-seventh; machine 
gunner. What’s yours?” 


“Oh, nothing much. Got scratched 
and shaken up a little. I was with the 
mobile neurological hospital—medica! 
department.” 

“You they stuck them 
shell-shock buddies right up under th’ 
guns, didn’t they, now? I'll tell th’ 
1 they did! W’y, I can remem- 


1 
world 
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was? Say, 


ber-——— 
Doctor Percy endured his memories 
until he might interrupt. Then, “Like 
this driving private cars?” he inquired. 
“Mer Oh, it ain't 
“Teasy to get a job? 
ing I might try it,” 
mendaciously. 
“Aw, buddy. You don’t want noth- 
in’ like this. Takes a husky t’ stand it. 
Nothin’ t’ do all day, mebbe, an’ then 
run around half th’ night, an’ leave you 
i road 
Some of ’em’s meaner’n dirt, too. 


old 


so bad.” 
I've been think- 


asserted the doctor 


house: 
W’y, 
Knox here—he’s dead now; likely 
you heard about him bein’ killed? 
Well, he was dirt mean. Keep a feller 
hiverin’ round all dz ae* Ginn ia 
shiverin round ali dav, an then de- 
cided he didn’t want th’ boat after all. 
An’ always crabbin’ about gas an’ oi 
an’ repairs—QOoo, la, la, la! An’ 
on ee was ae 

th missis—snes a awtul 

Mis’ Knox, but lately she’s got t’ chas 
in’ round nights w’en th’ old man was 
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about. Here three-four times thi 
month she’s had me out at midnight ’: 
later, drivin’ all over place \ 
know”’—he leaned closer, garrulously 
confidential—“‘old Knox got kinda sus- 
picious. Give me five dollars las’ week 
—old skinflint—and wanted me t 
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watch th’ missis an’ tell him ever’where 
I took ‘er to. Says she was meetin’ 
some man. Well, so she was; but I 
wouldn’t squeal on ’er. She’s a fine 
lady t’ work f’r, and it wa’n’t none o’ 
my business. Still an’ all 3 

He broke off suddenly and straight- 


Half stunned 





ened, touching his cap. 
by these casual revelations, Doctor 
Percy stepped back; and actually 
reeled. 

For slender young woman wa 


coming from the house; a young 
veiled, dressed all in 
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black—and _ line 
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in the morning of Knox’s murder! 
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After a little he roused himself and 
turned toward the house beside him 
Climbing its high stoop he rang the bell 
beneath a small brass plate engraved, 
“John Albert Knox, Esq.” 
of crépe still hung from the jamb; 
recent been that 
seemed to Percy weeks, even 
old, that its victim had not y 
buried. 

Presently the door opened 
serving man peered out. 

“Ts Mrs. Knox in?” 

“She is out, sir.” 

The butler would 
door, but Percy checked him. “I’m 


old friend of the family,” he explain 
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“just back from abroad. I see you're 
in mourning; I hope Mrs. Knox | 
well?” 


The butler bowed gravely. 
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very well, considering. It’s wonderful 
how she bears up, sir. First her 
mother; you knew Mrs. Jolson, sir? 
Yes; she died three months ago. And 
now this dreadful—dread His 
voice shook; he stopped to wipe old, 
rheumy eyes. “But you must have 
heard ; it’s in all the papers!” 

Doctor Percy blushed beneath the old 
man’s suspicious regard; but his eyes 
were clear and steady. “I just landed; 
this morning,” he explained. “Haven't 
seen a paper yet.” 

“Beg pardon, sir. But I—I c-can't 
tell you about it. It’s too dreadful; and 
we're all very fond of Mrs. Knox here, 
ir. You'll excuse me, sir? Mrs. Knox 
will be back in an hour; perhaps you'll 
come in and wait. No? Whom shall 
I say called, sir?” 

“Never mind,” said the doctor. “T’ll 
come back in an hour.” He turned to 
go, then paused. “By the way, what's 
become of Mr.—Mr.—odd I can’t think 
of his name! A tall, dark man, you 
know; a Westerner. He and Mrs. 
Knox used to be great friends.” 

The butler deliberated. “I don’t 
know, sir. I’ve only been here three 
months, you see; I was with Mrs. Jol- 
son until her death. Perhaps you mean 
Mr. Locksley, sir; he’s the only gentle- 
man who ever came to see Mrs. Knox 
in my time—and he doesn’t come any 
more, sir.” 

“Why, yes, of course! Mr. Locks- 
ley. And where is he living now?” 

“At the Don Carlos, I believe, sir. 
Was there anything else, sir? No? 
Then I will tell Mrs. Knox that you 
will return in an hour, Mr.——” 

Percy stammered, blushing bright 
red. He was caught; what name 
should he give? Well, it didn’t matter 
much; he must see Mrs. Knox anyhow. 

“Doctor Percy,” he said. ‘Mrs. 
Knox will surely be back before lunch 
time ?” 

“Yes, sir. 
three, sir.” 
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Percy turned away. Mr. Locksley, 
at the Don Carlos; was he the “tall, 
dark man?” He must hurry, for there 
was much to do. But before he left 
this neighborhood he might be able to 
pick up a few more facts. 

He strolled round the corner and 
stopped in front of a tiny neighborhood 
grocery. Through its show window he 
saw a stout, pleasant-faced old woman 
behind the counter; from her sharp 
little eyes and wide mouth an incor- 
rigible gossip, he made sure. 

Doctor Percy entered the shop and 
bought a package of soda crackers. 
Waiting for his change he ventured a 
word or two; the doctor was less ill at 
ease with nice, motherly old ladies. 

“That was a terrible thing, that Knox 
case,” he suggested. “He lived right 
around here somewhere, didn’t he?” 

“Indeed, and he did—and a sour- 
faced old curmudgeon, too! Poor Mrs. 
Knox—'tis a grand release f’r her, spite 
of the shame an’ scandal of it. An’ 
just t’ think that with all his own un- 
derhand doin’s, he sh’d of have th’ 
face to suspicion her innocent diver- 
sions—th’ poor angel! A sad time she 
had of it, bein’ married to th’ likes of 
him.” 

“Well, well! So they didn’t get along 
well together?” 

“An’ well ye may say they didn’t, 
sir!” She came closer, hoarsely con- 
fidential. “F’om their own shuffer I 
had it, sir, how old Knox would of 
bribed ’im t’ watch his leddy. An’ 
Maggie O’Gorman, that’s their second 
maid over there, she heard ’im quar- 
relin’ an’ threatenin’ poor Mis’ Knox 
over that Mr. Locksley an’ talkin’ about 
a di-vorce! Th’ likes of him, wid his 
gamblers an’ his chorus girls an’ his 
wigs an’ false names, a-deceivin’ of his 
innocent wife like that an’ talkin’ about 
a di-vorce! YY’ see, sir, Mrs. Knox, 
she’s a Western lady, an’ free-spoken 
like, wid a smile an’ a good worrd f’r 
everbody, an’ th’ old fool black jealous. 
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Lands, annybody could of seen they 
was all alike t’ her, Mr. Locksley an’ 
th’ shuffer an’ th’ ice man an’ all—a 
good worrd an’ a smile f’r ever’body, 
an’ no harm in ’er at all, sir. Ah, ‘tis 
always them with black hearts their- 
selves that goes about suspicionin’ other 
folks, sir!’ 

Doctor Percy found it easier to start 
this flood of information than to turn 
it off again; but at last he escaped, bur- 
dened with irrelevancies, bits of trivial 
gossip, from which he sorted out cer- 
tain important facts. 

Mrs. Knox had been thirty years 
younger than her husband. She was 
pretty, lively, fond of company, “wid a 
bright eye out f’r th’ men, I'll admit, 
sir—but no harrm in ’er at all;” while 
her husband had been sanctimonious, 

ingy, jealous, and suspicious. Since 
the death of Mrs. Jolson, po 
mother, they had quarreled often 
furiously, Knox had accused ‘his wife 
of intimacy with Stephen 
who had been her childhood friend in 
Texas; he had even threatened to di- 
vorce her, naming Locksley as 
respondent. He had forbidden Locks- 
ley the house; and lately Mrs. Knox 
had slipped away sever: al times late at 
night—to meet her friend, the servants 
whispered. They had _ gossiped as 
servants will; but they had all lied for 
their mistress, shielded her loyally, so 
that Knox did not know of her noc- 
turnal excursions. He himself had 
been away a great deal—‘‘on business, 
the blaggard!” le had tried to bril 
chauffeur and maids to watch his wife 
Locksley was “a fine big buck of a man 
Wi like big jet beads, all shiny 
an’ black.” And finally, Mrs. Knox 
had slipped out of the house, all in 
black—for she was in deep 


lady’ . 
and 


Locksle\ 
sOCKHSICY, 


CcO- 


eyes 


mourning 
for her mother—at midnight on Tues- 

April 12th. ad gone on foot, 
but the maid, Maggie O’Gorman, had 
seen her; and she 


had not returocd 
until five. 


Toces Han t 
day, she h 
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Pondering these matters, Doctor 
Percy walked slowly eastward, resolved 
to go next to the Don Carlos. It 
seemed that he must discard and ask 
for an entire new hand of suspects. He 
had his woman in black; and no doubt 
this Locksley had been her escort. 
] eg was mistaken; he could not have 

1 Jim Oliver that night, after all. 

“The doctor passed a small garage, 
whose double doors were wide open. 
From within came the splash of water 
the hissing of a hose, and cheerful, dis- 
cordant whistling. As Percy walked 
past the stepping carefully to 

a puddle of oil, the whistling 
within burst 


doors, 


ceased; some one into 


song. 


“O-oh, bury me not on the lone prar-ec !” 


ercy stopped short. That was an 
odd song for the heart of Manhattan! 
Scarcely knowing why, he went on to 
the corner, turned, and came back. As 
he passed the garage, the unseen singer 
was warbling lustily: 
“Feet on 
h ’ 
damn’ cowboy ever was born!” 


the stirrups an’ my hands on the 


Best 

Impulsively Doctor Percy entered 
Two or three dilapidated 
half dismantled, filled its 
corners; in ‘the center of the concrete 
floor was a new sedan at which a tall 
man worked, splashing it enthusiasti- 
cally with water. 

He was tall and well made; 
grease-smeared khaki overalls 
buttoned to his chin. He turned at 

approach to show a dark, 
haven face, lighted by a pair 
ick eyes. Despite liberal 
se, it was a handsome 
sponge 


the place. 


automobiles, 


he wore 
which 


of grea 
He laid down his 
stranger ?” 


ible far 
“Well, 
“You're from the West?” 


ventured 
as usual. 
What can I do fi 


Perey, blushing 


Texas. 
Doctor 


stammered Percy, 
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“why——” He was looking at the 
other’s hands; slender, well-kept hands, 
whose long fingers tapered gracefully. 

\nd beneath their coating of oil and 
rease were no roughnesses, no cal- 
“Wh-why, h-have you any cars 
io hire?” 

“Have to ask the I’m 
ere; just been washing cars for ‘em 
nis week. Hay, Roth! Oh, you Roth! 
Miust have stepped out, stranger; I 
lon’t think he’s got anything you'd 
ant, anyhow.” 

“\V-well, I won't stop,” blundered 
Clarence Percy, fire-red and confused. 
4 J— You see, I——” 

ile gave it up and fled, leaving the 

between wonder and mirth. 

Poor nut!’ he heard, as he whipped 
“Must be awful to 
And he broke into 


” 


luses! 


boss. new 


h 
GOtunel 


ound the corner. 

e as shy as that!” 
ong again. 

Safe on the avenue, Percy sighed. 
“I—I believe I’ve found Black Jim 
Oliver,” he told himself. “And he'll 
stay there; that’s one advantage of be- 
ing as big an ass as IT am—nobody’s 
going to suspect me of anything. 
There he is; and I must tell Sweeney 


and Goldstein. But—do we want him 
now?” 


CHAPTER XV. 


AN EXTRA-LEGAL INQUIRY, 


CLARENCE PERCY was in a quan- 
dary. He had too many suspects ; 
far too many. And already three in- 
nocent persons had been arrested, held 
in the discomfort of police stations, 
ubjected to painful notoriety. The 
Rohrman girl—Alys de Foe—was 
doubtless in the Tombs by now. 

Doctor Percy’s obvious course was to 
notify the police. They would arrest 
Black Jim Oliver—if it was Oliver 
whom he had seen in that garage—and 
Mrs. Knox also; the doctor’s positive 
identification of her as the 


a | 1 
f ickK 


woman in 


sured that. 
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also arrest this Stephen Locksley. 
Probably they would; he was a tall, 
dark man, an intimate of the real 
woman in black—and he had held in 
common with her a motive for the slay- 
ing of John Albert Knox. 

Dear, dear! Three more folks in jail. 
Doctor Percy sighed, for he had a ten- 
der heart. Then he resolved to take 
the law into his own hands. One of 
these three must be innocent; he him- 
self would decide which before he 
called the detectives. True, he might 
warn the guilty ones, give them an op- 
portunity to escape; but that risk he 
accepted. 

He looked down the avenue. The 
big black limousine was drawing up 
before John Knox’s house; Mrs. Knox 
descended and entered her home. It 
Was time to act! 

Without further hesitation Percy 
sought a near-by public telephone sta- 
tion, entered one of its booths, and 
called the Don Carlos Hotel. 

“Hello? The Don Carlos? I'd like 
to speak with Mr. Stephen Locksley. 
Ts he in?” 

A brief wait; then, “Hello! 
ley speaking.” 

“Yes. Mr. Locksley, I am a physi- 
cian—Doctor Percy. I am_ talking 
from the home of Mrs. J. A. Knox, on 
West End Avenue. Mrs. Knox is sud- 
denly threatened with serious compli- 
cations; I may say that her symptoms 
indicate the onset of a very grave 
trouble. She has asked for you; can 
you come up here at once?” 

A groan came over the wire. “Poor 
Margie! I was afraid of it. This has 
been a terrible shock to her. Is there 
any immediate danger, doctor?” 

“We-ell—I think you’d better come 
right up.” 

“In ten minutes, doctor! 
girl!” 

A bang, as Stephen Locksley hung up 

receiver. Doctor Percy emerged, 
from his booth, and started 


Locks- 


Poor little 


Arrspirine 
rspiring, 
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toward the Knox home, trembling all 
over at the prospect before him. 

Arrived at his destination, he rang 
the bell flanked by that somber streamer 
of crépe; and presently the same man- 
servant appeared. 

“Yes, sir, doctor—Percival, did you 
say? Mrs. Knox has just come in; I 
haven’t had time to speak of you to 
her, but I'll tell her at once. May I 
take your hat, sir?” 

Percy entered. “Tell Mrs. Knox 
that I must see her for a moment; it’s 
very important to her!” 

The butler vanished, leaving the little 
man to shiver and blush alone in a dark, 
ugly entrance hall. 

At last he returned, looking very 
dubious. “Mrs. Knox doesn’t remem- 
ber you, sir,” he said. “But she will 
see you if it’s so very important. Step 
this way.” 

ying the perspiring Percy with 
cold reproach he led him into a small 
sitting room, by whose door a_ lady 
stood waiting; a slender, graceful fig- 
ure, still hatted and veiled, tapping the 
floor impatiently with one small foot. 

Doctor Percy goggled at her mutely. 
He wet his lips, swallowed, tugged at 
his collar. He could not speak, for this 
was indubitably his woman in black. 
He would have known her among a 
thousand. 

The recognition seemed to be mutual, 
for she started violently, then began to 
tremble so that her skirts rustled. A 
sob came from behind her veil, and she 
threw it impatiently back, revealing a 
pale, beautiful face now drawn into 
lines of desperate terror. 

“Wh-what do you want? 
you?” she whispered weakly. 

But Doctor Percy’s agitation equaled 
her own; indeed, so crimson and 
shaken was he that an impartial ob- 
server might have doubted which of 
these two was accuser and which ac- 
cused. 


Who are 
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“I th-think—don’t you know?” he 
stammered. 

“Oh-h-h!” it was a wail of pure fear. 
“Yes—yes, I know. But give me a 
minute—just a minute!” 

She staggered to a chair and dropped 
into it limply, half fainting. Alarmed 
at her pallor, Doctor Percy knelt be- 
side her, feeling her pulse. 

“Oh, why didn’t I leave 
alone?” he muttered to himself. 

“I—I can explain,” the woman whis- 
pered, blue-lipped. “Give me—water !” 

Some one knocked at the door; the 
old butler entered. “Mr. Stephen 
Locksley calling,’ he announced. 

Percy whirled on him, teeth clinched 
upon a resolution which neither pity 
nor diffidence could conquer. “Bring 
him iu—here!’”’ he ordered. “Then get 
a glass of water. Your mistress is 
ill.” 

Perturbed though he was, the butler 
reacted to the instincts of an old serv- 
ing man. He bowed and presently re 
turned, ushering in this second guest. 

“Mr. Stephen Locksley, madam!” 
And he handed Percy a glass of water. 
The lady moaned and stirred, open- 
g great, tragic violet eyes. “Oh, 
ephen, Stephen, what shall I do? I’m 
in great trouble.” 

Locksley advanced, huge and domi 
nant. “This little runt bothering you, 
Margie? I'll throw him out!” He 
turned angry black eyes upon the 
doctor. 

But Clarence Percy was not to be in- 
timidated. “Locksley,” he accused. 
“you met Mrs. Knox on Forty-fourth 
Street Tuesday night and went with her 
to the top floor of the Altberg build 
ing; and there one of you shot an: 
killed John Albert Knox, who called 
himself John Smith!” 

Locksley blinked at him, amazed. 
“Are you crazy? Man, T haven’t seen 
Margie or her husband either, since the 
day old Knox warned me away from 
this house, a month ago! Tuesday 


things 


li 
c 


1 
t 
t 
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night I was at a dance at the Waldorf; 
I didn’t leave until half past two.” 

Percy was discomfited; but only for 
a moment. “You were there, Mrs. 
Knox! I saw you. Who was with 
you, then?” 

The lady moaned. “Yes—oh, yes, I 
was there!” she admitted. “I recog- 
nized you at once; I knew it was all up. 
But I didn’t kill him; I swear I didn’t!” 

“Who was with you?” 

“Must I tell? It was Jimmy—my 
brother, Jimmy Jolson.” 


CHAPTER XVI, 
A STRANGE 


OCTOR PERCY stared dumbly; 
but behind an amazed front his 
brain worked quickly and surely. Her 
brother, Jimmy Jolson! Another tall, 
Or was it, could it be—— 
Locksley interrupted his thoughts. 
“Why, Margie! You said Jimmy was 
killed in Mexico, years ago.” 

The woman was reviving. Faint 
color crept back into her cheeks; she 
sat forward, bright-eyed, patiently de- 
termined to fight for her freedom. 

“IT thought so, Stephen; but he 
wasn’t. He went to Mexico, you know, 
right after that shooting, and we heard 
he’d been killed there. But he got 
away and came to New York. He’s 
been here for ten years, and I never 
knew until last week. Then I ran into 
him on the street; we recognized each 
other right away. He—he’s not very 


STORY. 


dark man! 





respectable, I’m afraid, Stephen; you 
know, Jimmy was always wild. He’s a 


gambler, and he doesn’t go by his own 
name.” 

Clarence Percy exclaimed. He had 
it now. A Texan, “of good family, 
though he never mentioned them,” who 
had fled from his own State and come 
to New York by way of Mexico ten 
years ago; a professional gambler! 

“He calls himself Black Jim Oliver!” 

Mrs. Knox nodded, wondering. 
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I'd better tell 


“You knew that, too? 
you all about it.” 

But now Locksley interposed. “TI 
don’t understand all this, Margie; but 
I can see you're in trouble, and of 
course I'll stand by. You're all excited 
now; but this little man here—this de- 
tective, or whatever he is”—and he 
pointed a disparaging finger at poor 
little Percy—“has no right to question 
you. Let me kick him out first; then 
we'll get a lawyer and decide what's 
best.” 

He advanced hopefully upon Doctor 
Percy, who stood his ground, quite com- 
posed now that his difficulties threat- 
ened to become physical; for the little 
man did not fear violence. But Mrs, 
Knox checked him. 

“No! Wait, Stephen. 
gentleman will explain?” 

And the doctor explained. “I’m not 
a detective; I’m a doctor of medicine, 
though I don’t practice any more. My 
rooms are right under the ones Mr. 
Knox rented at the Altberg as John 
Smith. I heard the shot which killed 
him and saw Mrs. Knox as she came 
down the stairs past my door. So, you 
see, IT was kind ofedragged into this 
affair. Three people have been ar- 
rested already and put to all sorts of 
trouble and shame. So, when I hap- 
pened to see Mrs. Knox on the street 
and recognize her as the woman in 
black I saw that night, I decided to 
talk with her before I told the police 
about it. I—TI hated to have anybody 
else locked up and disgraced unless I 
was sure it was the right one,” he fin- 
ished in scarlet confusion. 

Locksley looked at him more kindly. 
“That puts another color on it. Mighty 
f you, T must say, Percy—if 
that’s your name. You give us your 
word you're not a detective?” 

“Yes, sir.” Percy nodded gravely, 
then broke into a shamefaced grin. “I 
don’t l-look like a detective, do I?” 

“All right, Margie. Do as you like. 


Perhaps this 


decent 
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Of course I know. you hadn’t a thing 
to do with this murder; but it does look 
bad, your having been there just at the 
time. I think it’s much better for you 
to explain now, to this gentleman, 
rather than to a bunch of suspicious 
cops. Maybe then we can fix it up 
somehow—keep it quiet, I mean.” 

“Well, then,” began Mrs. Knox; but 
Percy checked her. 

“T think we'd better have your 
brother here first,” he suggested. 
“Locksley, would you just step around 
the corner to that little garage there, 
‘Roth’s Auto Hospital,’ and get Mr. 
Oliver—Mr. Jolson, 1 mean? You'll 
find him there washing cars, I think.” 

Mrs. Knox stared at him in awed re- 
spect. “How did you ever = Yes, 
he’s there, Stephen; but I didn’t think 
anybody’d ever be able to find him. 
Why, the police have been looking all 
over; the papers are full of it; there’s 
a big reward offered—and all the time 
Doctor Percy here knew where he was. 
Get him, please, Stephen. J! want 
I’m 
sure he'll be able to straighten things 
out. Why, doctor, I think you’re just 
wonderful! And you'll help us, won’t 
you?” 

“it I 
gravely. 

So Stephen Locksley departed, leav- 
ing the doctor alone with his woman in 
black. 

“While Steve’s gone, doctor,” she 
whispered. ‘“I—it would be so hard to 
tell all this before him. You see, Steve 
and I were children together, and 
everybody expected I’d be Mrs. Locks- 
ley some day. Well, we were engaged 
four years ago, but we quarreled, I 
thought Steve was ashamed of me be- 
cause of the trouble my _ brother 
Jimmy’d been in long before. I broke 
off the engagement and married Mr. 
Knox—mostly out of spite, I’m afraid. 
Well, we came to New York to live, 
and after a while Steve came here, too. 


Doctor Percy to know all about it. 


can,” promised Clarence 


t) 


He used to come to see me and—well, 
I ought never to have married John 
Knox! I love Steve, doctor. I’ve al- 
ways loved him, and my husband knew 
it when he married me. There was 
nothing between us; we were just good 
friends; but Mr. Knox was dreadfully 
strict and dreadfully jealous. He said 
horrid things to me and finally forbade 
Stephen to come to the house. Lately 
he was even worse; he accused me of 
being downright wicked and said he'd 
sue me for divorce—in New York 
State, doctor—and name Steve as co- 
respondent. Oh, it was terrible! 

“Well, that was only ten days ago. 
] had an awful quarrel with Mr, Knox. 
I went downtown just about crazy, 
thinking of the disgrace he threatened 
me with, and all—and then I ran into 
my big brother Jim. He wouldn’t come 
to the house; he wouldn’t let me be 
seen with him in public. He said he 
was only Black Jim Oliver, the gam- 
bler, and not fit to associate with me. 
So I slipped out ‘late at night to see 
him, and my husband found that out, 
or suspected it, and thought I was meet- 
ing Stephen, 

“T told Jimmy all about my troubles, 
like I used to when I was a baby, and 
he promised to help me. You know, 
Mr. Knox was-away a great deal; lead- 
ing a disreputable life, though I didn’t 
dream of it then. Jimmy said he’d 
watch him and see what he was doing 
and talk to him. Well, we were to 
gether shopping—and saw Mr. Knox 
down on Broadway. I pointed him out 
and Jim grabbed my arm; I’ve got the 
marks of it yet. ‘Is that your hus- 
band?’ he asked me. He’d never seen 
Mr. Knox, you see. And when I told 
him yes, he gritted his teeth. ‘Oh, | 
know him! Jim said. ‘He wears a wig. 
nights. Don’t you fret, little girl; he 
won’t sue you for divorce. Just leave 
it to old Jim, and you can marry Steve 
Locksley pretty soon and live happy 
ever after!’ 
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“I just begged him not to do any- 
thing violent. Jimmy was always so 
reckless. He laughed and said he 
wouldn't. ‘I'll meet you late to-night,’ 
he said, ‘at half past one, on Forty- 
fourth Street. We'll settle this thing 
right up.’ So I said I would and——-” 

Che door opened to admit Locksley, 
and with him a big, handsome man in 
grease-smeared overalls. “Oh, Jimmy!” 
said Mrs. Knox and stretched out her 
arms. 

Jimmy knelt beside her, patting one 
slender “Never mind, honey,” 
he comforted, “we'll take care of you.” 

Then he turned to Doctor Percy, his 
black eyes quizzical, a humorous smile 
twisting his lips. “I reckon I under- 
valued you, sir, over at the 
You didn’t look like much to me, 
did you figure me out?” 


hand. 


garage. 


> 


How 


Doctor Percy blushed crimson, 
“Oh, I—I just g-guessed,” he said dep- 


recatingly. 

“Now listen, Jimmy,” interrupted 
Mrs. Knox... “Let me tell it. I’m trust- 
ing Doctor Percy with everything.” 

“Go ahead, Marge!” 

“Well, I slipped out of the 
Tuesday night and took a taxi and went 
down to lorty-fourth Street and sat in 
the car there. Soon a little after half 
one | saw Jim walking by and 
sot out. He called another cab, and 
we drove to the Altberg. 

“The hallboy was 
elevator wasn’t anywhere in sight; th 
empty and the grill 
We thought maybe it was broken down, 
didn’t ring. We 
tairs; but I remember when \ 
on the ninth floor—just € 
door, Doctor Percy—we heard the ele- 
ing back down, and Jim sw 


house 


past 


asleep, and thie 


shaft was shut. 


s « 
ad tne 


climbe 


were 


oO 


outside your 


tor going 
because we hadn't rung for it. 

“Well, On the top floor, 
midway of the hall, was a door that 
stood ajar. Jim pointed to it. ‘We’re 
going in there,’ he told me. He didn’t 


we went on. 


knock; he just pushed the door wide, 
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and we went in. All the lights were 
on full, and there were cards thrown 
about and empty bottles, but nobody 
was in the room. 

“Jim went through to the bedroom, 
and then he said. ‘Come, Marge, let's 
get out of here, quick! 

“But L went over to him. Inside the 
bedroom was a man in a silk robe, sit- 
He had on a wig 
and yellow glasses, but [ recognized my 
husband. He was dead, doctor, with a 
great, blue hole in his forehead! 

“T started to scream, but Jim put his 
hand on my mouth. ‘Keep quiet!’ he 


ting in a big chair. 


told me. ‘We’ve got to get out or 
they'll pinch us for this. See, there’s 
a pistol under the bed!’ 


“He started out, half carrying me, 
and stopped in the hall to listen. I 
stood right still while he crept down the 
stairs, because [I was 
Finally he came back. 
thing quiet,’ he whispered. ‘I 
we're safe—once we get out of here. 
You go first, and I'll come along after 
you. !f you hear any sound, hide!’ 

“So I did. And on the very next 
floor came out, doctor, and I 
thought it was all up. But you went 
[ ran, and Jimmy after me, 
We got downstairs without 
seeing anybody else. The lobby was 
empty, and the hallboy was still asleep. 
We started across toward the front 
door. We were almost there when an- 
other door, right near it, swung open, 
and a little man popped out. He had 

braided morning coat, and I re- 
member I laughed at it, | was so upset. 
It seemed so silly, wearing a morning 
coat at that time of night! 

“Well, little man stared at us, 
looking half scared to death. And Jim 
spoke to him. ‘Look here, Levin; you 
haven’t seen anybody,’ he said. ‘If you 


scared to 
‘Every- 


too 


move, 


reckon 


you 


back in. 


on tiptoe. 


on a 


this 


ever speak of this, I’ll shoot you dead,’ 
he told him. And the little man just 


hands out and said, ‘Oy, I 


pread hi 
Ain’t I in bed and sound 


S 
should tell it! 
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asleep all this time?’ He acted fright- 
ened to death, and Jim said he was sure 
he’d keep quiet. 

“So I went home. But first | called 
police headquarters from a drug store 
and said there’d been a fight in the Alt- 
Jimmy said he would go into 
hiding. ‘I knew your husband as John 
Smith,’ he said, ‘and I was at his party 
to-night. They'll be after me, even if 
this Levin keeps his mouth shut; and 
I can’t answer any questions without 
running the risk of giving you away.’ 
So he came up here to work for Mr. 
Roth in that little garage. We didn’t 
think anybody would dream of his be- 
ing there, and he was close by if I 
needed him.” 

She stopped, tired out. 

Jimmy, dear; have I told it all right? 
Do you blame me, Stephen?” 

Black Jim Oliver nodded. 
just how it was, Percy.” 

But Locksley groaned. “Of course I 
don’t blame you, Margie; but why did 
you go to his rooms at that hour? 
Wasn’t it an awful risk?” 

Margie pouted. “He was my hus- 
band,” she pointed out. “I wanted to 
divorce him; therefore Jim and I went 
to the apartment which he was main- 
taining secretly.” 


berg. 


wT! - 
rhere, 


“That's 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE MURDERER, 


All three turned to Doctor Clarence 
Percy, but it was Black Jim Oliver 
who spoke first. 

“Well, sir, you’ve got it all now. 
What next? Jail? I don’t mind so 
much for myself, but it'll be pretty hard 
on poor Marge.” 

Doctor Percy rose slowly. “I’m no 
detective,” he repeated, not without 
dignity. “As far as I’m concerned this 
ends it. Go on with your affairs; your 
secret is safe with me. And permit me 

ay, Mrs. Knox”—he bowed for- 
mally, then stuttered, blushed and broke 


off in despair—‘I—I mean I’m s-sorry 
I bothered you, and I wish you I-luck!” 
And the doctor fled incontinently. 

Safely back in his own rooms, Percy 
hunted out that sheet of paper whereon 
he had attempted to state his problem. 
He read it over mournfully; many of 
his deductions had been correct, but 
they hadn’t gotten him anything. .\t 
last he put the paper back into his ma- 
chine. 

Beneath his “theory number one:” 
that Knox was murdered by a tall, dark 
man, accompanied by a woman in 
black, he wrote slowly: “Disproved.” 

Then he fell to conning theory num- 
ber two: That Knox was murdered by 
some other person, as yet unknown. 
Presently he began to write. 

“The murderer took the elévator 
Smith’s rooms, for it was not on the 
ground floor when Oliver and Mrs. 
Knox entered. Having killed his vic- 
tim he descended in the elevator at 
once; the two on the stairs heard it 
going down. He operated the car him- 
self, for the only hallboy on duty was 
asleep. Therefore, he was familiar 
with the elevator controls in the Alt- 
berg, which are of unusual type. 

“Did he come in from the street, or 
was he an inmate of the house? Since 
robbery was not the motive, and all the 
known intimates of Smith have been 
accounted for, the latter is perhaps a 
little more likely. At least, inmates of 
the house should be investigated first. 

“Since he used the elevator, the mur- 
derer probably started from the ground 
floor. Therefore, one should begin by 
listing the ground-floor tenants. Orv 
Morris Levin, super——” 

The doctor’s flying fingers stopped ; 
he stared wide-eyed at the wall, ex- 
claiming softly. 

Morris Levin! 


’ 


Just before two on 
the night of the murder he had been 
undressed and in bed; the sound of th 
1 bd 1: 
murder cab had roused him, according 


to his own account. But a little later 
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Mrs. Knox and Black Jim Oliver, de- 
scending the stairs, had found him in 
his doorway fully dressed; and yet at 
three o’clock the hallboys must wake 
him, the detectives must wait nearly an 
hour for him to get up and dress. Of 
all men, Levin could surely have run 
that tricky elevator. For a stranger to 
have taken that chance would have 
been dangerous indeed ; but if the sleep- 
ing negro had wakened and found his 
employer in the car he would have 
thought little of it. And Levin, though 
he had seen Oliver and the woman in 
black emerge from the stairway, had 
said nothing to the police. He had been 
oddly agitated Percy told him 
that the first pair of 
leased, and then he had told the little 
doctor this tale of seeing Black Jim 
Oliver 





when 
suspects were re- 


and the veiled woman coming 
into the building, not leaving it, and had 
affirmed that Oliver carried 
whereas the man had really been un- 
armed. 
Why, in the light of these last devel- 
conduct appeared 

highly suspicious. Further, the murder 
pistol had been bought by a woman 
dressed in black; and Levin’s wife, the 
only woman in the Altberg Building, 


a weapon, 


opments, Levin’s 


habitually wore black clothes. but 
why? Whyf What had been the 
man’s motive? 

Never mind; that could wait. Fired 
with new enthusiasm, Doctor Percy 


went to the telephone and called for 
Detective Sergeant Sweeney. 

“Hello! Mr. 
Percy talking. Look here 


Sweeney? Clarence 
I think I’ve 


found the man who killed Knox! 
What? No, not Black Jim Oliver, 
though I know where he is, and who 


was with him that night. Yes, 
I’ll tell you all about it, let you arrest 
him and the real woman in_ black. 
Bring them both to the police station to 
you, if you like. But first I want you 
to do something for me... . You 
will? Fine. Get hold of that pawn- 
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broker in Jersey City who sold the pis- 
tol and bring him up here to the Alt- 
berg; you and Goldstein both. I want 
him to identify the woman who bought 
the gun; and I want you and Goldstein 
to arrest the man who used it.” 
Clarence Percy hung up the phone 
and fell to pacing his sitting room rest- 
lessly. Was he right this time, or would 
this clew prove false, too? It was a 
guess, of course; but worth investigat- 
ing, he felt. And anyhow he had the 
story of Jim Oliver and the woman in 
k with which to placate the police 
this scheme came to nothing. 
Chose two hours seemed endless. A 
dozen times the doctor shook his watch, 
to his ear, convinced that it had 
At last, half an hour before 
the detectives could possibly arrive he 
descended to the lobby and sat there 


fidgeting. 


if 


held it 


1 
stopp G. 


Levin bustled up from the 
basement, stopped at the desk to scold 
a hallboy furiously, dived into his own 
emerged once more, hat in hand 
as though about to go out; changed his 
mind and disappeared into his apart- 
ment again. He, too, seemed nervous 
and upset; Doctor Percy wondered if 
he knew the reason, if some inkling of 
the doct suspicions had warned 
their 

At last Detectives Sweeney and Gold- 
stein appeared in the doorway, between 
person with 


\T 
SLOrri 


room 


a 
ors 


suvorect, 


them a lean, cadaverous 
whiskers, whose derby hat 
down over greasy curls, so 
stood out like 


iong gray 
thrust 


that his generous ears 


wings. 


Doctor Percy leaped up. “TI thought 


you'd never exclaimed. 
Right in here; 


come!” he 
and Sweeney—you 
man right away, as 
I wink, see? Ask him what he did it 
for.” 

Without awaiting a reply the little 
man led the way to a door which bore 
the black-lettered sign, “Superintendent 
of Building.” He walked right in. 


jump thi soon as 





The Woman in Black 


Mr. Morris Levin sat in a chair fac- 
ing the door, head in his hands. At 
the unceremonious entry he sprang up 
angrily. 

“Vell? Vhat means this—— 

The words died on his lips at sight 
of the two police officers. He turned a 
sick, putty color and began to shake 
visibly. 

Doctor Perey ignored him. 
Levin! Oh, Mrs. Levin!” he shouted. 

“Nu? Vass iss?” shrill, 
querulous voice; a stout, slatternly fig- 
ure appeared from an inner room, car- 
pet-slippered, dressed all in black. 

Clarence Percy turned to the bearded 
pawnbroker. “Look!” he 
“Ever seen her before?” 

The old man nodded sourly. “Ja, 
wohl! Sure, I seen her. Didn't she 
buy it a pistol off me, Tuesday? Oy, 
oy, such troubles she makes it fo1 
Ain't I said it a’ready ten 
mebbe? A fat woman all in black, c 
ing herself Schmidt?” 

The woman threw an apron over her 
head and began to wail 


” 


“Mrs. 


came a 


Ol umande d. 


me! 


stridently, 


Doctor Percy whirled upon the otticers. 
“Now !” he ordered. 

Goldstein fixed the shrinking build- 
ing-superintendent with that cold, ac- 


Sweeney 
scowled 


cusing professional glare. 
tugged at a vast mustache, 
fiercely and began. 

“Levin, what for did you shoot this 
man Knox? We got y’ dead t’ rights; 
might’s well come clean. \Vha’ ’d yuh 
kill ’im f’r?” 

The dapper little man cringed, strove 
to force his unsteady lips to a denial; 
but he could not meet Goldstein's basi- 
lisk look. He opened his mouth; shut 
it; stood up; then sat down again. 

“I give you right,” he said quietly 
enough. ‘Sure, I killed Knox. I tell 
you all of it.” 

\nd Mr. Morris Levin told his tale 
dully, against the obligato wailing of 
his wife. 

Two years before he had 


1 
een ‘On- 
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fidential clerk in the employ of the Star 
Glucose Company. He had carried out 
a number of very shady transactions 
for its president, Mr, J. A. Knox. At 
last, presuming upon the hold which he 
fancied these deals gave him, he had 
forged his employer’s name to a check. 
He had needed the money quickly ‘ 
pay a gambling debt. “I could of put 
it back in two days, gentlemen: I’n 
But Knox had 


telling you the truth! 
discovered the forgery. 

Instead of having him 
Knox had sent for him privately; so 
much grace his knowledge of his em- 
ployer’s private affairs had won him. 
He admitted the forgery and Knox lec 
tured him ponderously. Levin was to 
reform, to go and sin no more, and all 
would be forgiven. dis- 
charged; and Knox kept the forged 
check. “So nice he appeared I felt | 
should like to pay him the mouey back.” 
Finally he had paid off the debt and 
found this place in the Altberg through 
a cousin who was a “real-estater.” 

Months and years went by. Levin 
had almost forgotten the affair. He 
felt himself safe—had he not made res- 
titution? Then, six months ago, Knox 
had come here to the Altberg. Ile 
wished to rent a suite of rooms, giving 
his name as “John Smith.” Levin had 
protested ; this was a respectable house, 
he’d have to have references, couldn't 
stand for a false name. 

Then Mr. Knox had produced the 
forged check, carefully preserved 
against just this contingency. Levin 
yielded. He was helpless; prison stared 
him in the face. 

For six months Knox had held these 
rooms as Smith. He had occupied 
them irregularly, had given noisy | 
ties, so that the other tenants protested 
and Levin’s employers investigated 
Levin was ordered to cancel the lease 
but he dared not. He pleaded with 
tearfully, the other was 
“Believe me, genilemen, a 


inti 1 
arresiced, 


Levin wa 


je ; <2 
Knox put 


adamant. 








heart like a stone he had it! Oy, 
was terrible, terrible!” 

Thus the poor man lived for weeks, 
trembling before the imminence of 
prison, threatened daily with discharge. 
Then had come the two visits of Miss 
Rohrman. Knox had been very angry 
“You keep that woman away from me,” 
he told Levin. ‘Have her arrested if 
Desperate, the little 
man turned upon his persecutor. ‘“Ar- 
rested? Comes anybody to arrest her, 
maybe you will go in court and com- 
plain, Mr. Smith-Knox?” Knox had 
glared at him. ‘You'd give me away? 
Tell people my real name? Do that, 
and you'll do your talking from behind 


bars for ten years a 





she comes back.” 


“Me and my Becky, we talked,” the 
little man went on. “She says better 
I should kill him as go to jail, Then 
ves my Becky to Jersey City, Tues- 
ty, and buys 
istol she gets, like mine brother had 
in the army. And that very night 

mes Knox—the loafer—with a ter- 
rible mad on me. He says to-morrow 
Knox, it seemed, 
was convinced Levin had betrayed him, 
He accused the little man of aiding 
Anne Rohrman, of having told Colonel 
Charters his real name and address, 
and promised that the forged checl 
should be turned over to the district 
attorney next morning. 


a pistol; a great big 


he calls the a 


< 


Levin was desperate. He waited im- 
patiently until Smith’s guests were go 
and the house was sag ’ Che hallboy 
hipped into the 
elevator and rode to the top floor. He 


went to sleep, : ind he 


iew that the other tenant, Anderson 
away, and that Smith would be 

ne, so that no one was likely to } 
Just at two o’clock he tried Smith’s 
door, found it unlocked, entered, and 
found Knox in his bedroom, half un- 


1 U1 
dre s¢ 1, Withe uta word he shot him 
dead. “Once, in a bank, they made a 





us clerks practice with automatic 
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tols against robbers should come,” so 
Levin was a good shot. 

He threw the pistol on the floor, hur- 
ried back to the elevator and rode 
down, never dreaming that Oliver and 
Mrs. Knox were even then almost at 
the dead man’s door 

He reached his rooms unseen; but he 
could not be quiet. All sorts of fan- 
tastic fears obsessed him. He was con- 
vinced that his finger prints were on 
that gun butt; he remembered that his 
wife had been seen buying the weapon 
and feared that she might be identi- 
fied, the pistol traced through her. 

At last he ventured out again, trem- 
bling, determined in spite of his qualms 
to return to the top floor and retrieve 
his pistol before the crime should be 
discovered. [It was then that he met 
Oliver and Mrs. Knox. After — he 
dared not go farther. He undressed 
and climbed into bed, waiting ie arfully 
should announce 





for the outery which 
the finding of his victim’s body. 
He finished I lis tale. “And, gentle- 
; hel; in” “+ ret ™ 
men, believe me, I ain’t so sorry yet. 
He or deep, savoring the luxury 
, the relaxation of his long 


of confessic 


strain. uA rrobber he was, that 


Knox.” 
Sweeney © stirred. *°S that all? 
Well, y’r under arrest, Levin, f’r th’ 


11 


murder of John Albert Knox.” And, 
having already obtained all necessary 
information, he added virtuously: ‘ An’ 


anythin’ y’ say’ll be used agains’ yuh! 
53 


C’m’ on to th’ house, now! 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
EPILOGUE. 

S° Morris Levin departed under ar- 

rest. The murderer of John Al- 
bert Knox was found at last—not a 
tall, dark man after all, though he was 
accompanied by a woman in_ black 
Doctor Clarence Percy returned to his 
rooms. Later he must tell the detec- 
tives about Jim Oliver and Mrs, Knox 
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but that could wait now. He was very moon in peace. Miss Alys can enter 
tired and hungry. her-convent. Black Jim Oliver can go 
He sat for a while before his type- back to his gambling house, and Mrs. 
writer, gazing into space with a little, Margaret Knox can marry Steve 
twisted smile. At last he rummaged Locksley at her leisure, as no doubt 
out crackers, sardines, a bottle of milk, she will. 
and spread a lunch upon his desk. “And I—well, I suppose I can res- 
He smiled wider as he began to eat, cue Detective Jack Holt from the 
murmuring to himself: clutches of Bill the Bite, if he’s not all 
“Well, Sweeney and Goldstein get a chewed up by this time, and go on 
lot of credit. The Altherg gets a new with my story.” 
superintendent. Colonel Charters and Presently he got out his half-finished 
his wife can go on with their honey- manuscript and fell to work. 


so) 


TRAITOR IS KILLED 
WILLARD POWELL, alias “The Waco Kid,” a noted confidence man, is 


dead. He was shot down in the crowded dining room of one of the prin- 
cipal hotels in St. Augustine, Florida, supposedly by some of his former pals. 
Five bullets were fired at him, and all hit him; one passed through his heart. 
As yet the police have not discovered how many took part in the shooting, but 
from the course of the bullets the police deduce that at least three men shot 
Powell 

His betrayal to the police of his associates’ operations is said 

for the crime. Powell had quarreled with the other members of 
of swindlers of which he was a member. Then he “squealed” to the 
He told that the gang had a fake wire-tapping plant in Daytona, Florid: 
the president of a Fort Wayne bank had been fleeced of one hundred th 
dollars. Having turned informer The Waco Kid feared the vengeance 
erstwhile confederates and fled to St. Augustine. There he met the 
meted out by gunmen to traitors. 

In the confusion attendant upon the shooting Willard’s murderers 
The police are looking for F. K. Buckminster, a former Chicago p 
recently under suspicion of connection with confidence enterprises, Ali 
gile, alias “Little Alf,’ and Cargile’s brother, ““The Alabama Nid.” 


JEST HAS GRIM ENDING 


numor are 


with 


verify his statement ; 
Zemon no longer doubted 
iH iat he would be convicted an 
thought of death preyed upon his mind se that within a short 
hopelessly insane. Now the lad is in an asylum. 
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& Johnston McCulley 


t:LNG from his beloved 


subway in the Pennsylvania 
Station, Thubway Tham 





stairs and 
F : ae ; 
found himself in the great roum that 


> 


skipped up the 
n 
1 


has so astonished and charmed its thou- 


sands, a room so vast that a great 
crowd of persons can mill around like 
attle and yet not gel in one another's 


Way. 

Tham was dressed in rather cuispic- 
ous clothing. His suit was of a check 
and pattern that called the race track 
to the mind of an experienced man. 
His silk shirt was a delicate pink. {le 
wore yellow shoes and spats. Though 
it was early in the season, he sported a 
raw hat of the latest fashionable de- 
ign. His cravat was a shrieking bright 
green. He carried a bag that had been 
used but once before. 
Disregarding the attention he was at- 
travelers adorned in 
somber and dignified, 
Thubway Tham made his way to a 
ed with the crowd 


from 


tracting 


clothing more 


vith a bit of pasteboard in his hand. 
lle fought his way to the fringe of the 
crowd, put his bag down upon the floor, 
nd put the ticket into his waistcoat 

It may be mentioned at this 





ket. 
juncture that the waistcoat did not 

itch the sui it excelled 3 

Now Thubway Tham removed his 
new straw hat and moped his perspir- 
ing brow with a silk handkerchief that 


had a yellow band two inches wide 
around it. He returned the handker- 
chief to his pocket and the hat to his 
head, tilting the latter rakishly to one 


ide and making sure that the former 


was draped so that it flopped out of the 
pocket and revealed the yellow border. 

Then Tham sighed and stood with 
arms akimbo, watching the sign over 
the gate that led to the train he intended 
The excitement of preparation 
was over; Thubway Tham now was en- 
gaged in that doubtful pleasure known 
as walling for a train. 

There was a step behind him, but 
Thubway Tham did not turn around 
He heard a gasp of astonishment, but 
he gave it no attention. And then he 
heard a voice, and it sounded as though 
the speaker was at the point of strangu- 
lation. 

“Is it? It is! Solomon in all his 
glory was a piker! The Queen of 
Sheba was dressed in mere rags! Beau 
Brummel didn’t know a pair of trous- 
ers from an apron! The costumes of 
minstrel men are but drag things! Ye 
gods! Tham!” 

Thubway Tham turned quickly, a bit 
startled, and beheld Detective Craddock 
within feet of him. 


oa 
lo take, 


standing three 


Craddock’s face wore a peculiar ex 
pression, as though he were attempting 
laugh. 
suspiciously, 
“Tho here you are!” Tham said. “I 
can’t go any plathe without theein’ your 


His shoulders 


to strangle a 


shook 
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ugly fathe near me. Are you pethterin’ 
me again?” 

“Tham, old boy, I happen to be here 
on business,” Detective Craddock re- 
plied. “On a train almost due, we ex- 
pect a gentleman wanted in Chicago for 
writing the wrong name on the busi- 
ness end of a check. I am one of the 
reception committee, Tham, and it is 
my hope to greet the gentleman cor- 

May I ask what means your 
presence here? Can it be that you are 
going to leave our midst? Not on your 
honeymoon, are you, Tham?” 

‘Talk thenthe!” Tham told him. 

“[ pass the remark, Tham, to any- 
body who cares to listen—and I am 
willing to be quoted and stand by it— 
that you have possessed yourself of 
gorgeous raiment, as it were.” 

You like it?” Tham asked. 

“I am no expert, Tham, but I’ll go 
as far as to say that it arrests the eye.” 

“There you go!” Tham complained. 
“Onthe a politheman, alwayth a polithe- 
man. All you can think about ith ar- 
retht !” 

“It stirs the emotion, Tham.” 
“Thay——” 

“Are you playing some sort of a 
sell?” 

“There you go again! 
thelith!” Tham said. 

“Bad checks and stripes go together,” 


ctive Craddock declared. 


“oe, 
dially. 


Thpeakin’ of 


“One 
ally leads to the other. 
raddock, you talk like an at 
n’,” Tham complained. 
my trip!” 

Tham ?” 


I took a vaca 


re away, 


‘And so now you have the 


Du 
ous the last few 


the need of a rest? 


“None of your buthineth!” Tham 
said. 

“A nervous wreck from lifting leath- 
ers, are you? Too bad, Tham. One 
of these days———”’ 

“T know!” Thubway Tham _ inter. 
rupted. “One of thethe fine dayth you 
are goin’ to catch me with the goodth 
and thend me up the creek for a nithe, 
long thpell. I’ve been hearin’ that for 
quite time Craddock. 
When the day cometh, I'll be right 
here. Meanwhile, thuppothe you talk 
about thomethin’ elthe.’ 

“Anything to suit you. 
pl ase,” Craddock 
“All jokes aside, where are you going, 
and why ?” 

“All joketh athide, ath the man thaid 
he refuthed to 
vated, I am goin’ for a vacation, and I 
am goin’ to Atlantic Thithy.” 

Craddock gasped and then chuckled. 
“Atlantic City?” 
look in his face. 

“That ith what I thaid,” Tham told 
him. ~““That ith where I went for my 
other vacation, and that ith where I am 
goin’ for thith one. Ith there anything 
wrong with that?” 


“ 


1 
thome 


now, 


We 


replied, 
k 


trive to 


grinning. 


when ride on 


he repeated, a peculiar 


Are you a delegate?” Craddock de- 


anded. 
“Delegate to what?” 
“To the convention.” 

a convention in Atlantic 
Tham asked. 


ia ] ! 
ly boy, there 
tion in Atlantic 
conventions, 


anything but 


am goin’ on my vacation, 
T thaid! 


“Pardon me, Tham; I forgot for a 








See 


wy 





moment. So you are! I scarcely think 
you'll follow your—er—nefarious pro- 
fession in Atlantic City this trip, any- 
way.” 

“No?” 

“No!” said Craddock. “There is no 
subway in Atlantic City. And—er— 
there are other good and sufficient rea- 
sons. “By Tham, I must look out for 
my bad-check man. Have a good time 
and behave yourself.” 

Craddock chuckled again and lost 
himself in the crowd. Thubway Tham 
picked up his grip and moved toward 
the gate, which had just been opened. 
He passed through and hurried down 
the steps to his train. What Craddock 
had meant, Tham did not know—and 
he did not care. 


Il. 


Thubway Tham had been in Atlantic 
City once before, and he did not fancy 
the hotel at which he had stopped. And 
so when he arrived this time he stood 
on the platform and scratched at hi 
head and wondered what hostelry to 
honor with his presence. 

His gorgeous raiment attracted the 
instant attention of divers and sundry 
chauffeurs and hotel runners, who 
knew a good thing when they saw it— 
or thought that they did. They called 
to him, and Thubway Tham, knowing 
that a decision was the only way to be 
rid of them, surrendered his bag to the 
nearest and got into a cab. 

When the chauffeur asked where he 
wished to go, Tham mentioned a hotel, 
the advertisement of which he had no- 
ticed in a newspaper some weeks be- 
fore. Thubway Tham did not read 
newspapers closely, else what happened 
afterward might not have happened, 
but when he did read one he remem 
bered what he read. 

The taxicab lurched through the 
streets toward the ocean front, and 
Thubway Tham, leaning back against 
the cushions and puffing at 


i 








cigarette, 
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observed that there was quite a crowd 
in town. He remembered what Detec- 
tive Craddock had said about a conven- 
tion, and supposed the convention ex- 
plained the crowd. 

linally the taxicab drew up before 
the entrance to a hotel, and Tham’s eyes 
bulged as he looked out. He knew in- 
stantly that he had picked one of the 
most expensive hotels in the resort. A 
man in a uniform that would have 
made a Spanish-American major gen- 
eral envious stood at the door as stiff 
as a statue. Two bell hops skipped 
down to the curb. Tham guessed that 
he “was in wrong,” but he was ready 
to play the game. He had funds in his 
pocket, and he was prepared to asso- 
ciate with the best of them. 

Tham descended from the cab and 
turned his back to the bell hops and 
door man to pay the chauffeur, whom 
he tipped grandly. The manner in 
which the driver of the taxicab said 
“thanks” was a tip to the bell hops, 
and they grinned behind Tham’s back. 
They had been grinning before because 
of Tham’s apparel. The dignified door- 
man merely lifted his nose a trifle more 
—he had scen all sorts of human beings 
during his years of service at that hotel, 
and he was surprised at nothing. 

Tham followed a red-faced bell hop 
to the desk and demanded accommo- 
dations. He was accommodated im 
mediately, and the face of the room 
clerk was inscrutable. The clerk, too, 
had viewed many human wonders in 
his time, and he had learned that never 
can you tell the size of a man’s roll by 
the clothes he wears. This particular 
hotel was expensive, but not necessarily 
exclusive. The management was after 
the money first of all. 

Tham went to his room and tipped 
the boy who carried his bag. He was 
ashamed to give a small tip because of 
his gorgeous surroundings, and the 
precocious youth was satisfied. He ad- 
justed windows, opened Tham’s bag, 





























and made himself generally useful. 
And then he departed, and Thubway 
Tham inspected the room and _ then 
went to a window and looked out upon 
the ocean. 
"Clatht” 
ith all!” 
For some minutes he sat in an easy- 
and smoked and relaxed. This 
was the right sort of a vacation, Tham 
It made a fellow feel like a 
1 of position and means. Undoubt- 
y it was expensive, but Tham did 
not care, so long as it was not too ex- 
pensive. He had neglected asking the 
clerk the price, and the clerk had neg- 


said Tham. ‘“Clath—that 





lected to tell him. 

He went into the bathroom, large 
enough in itself for a bed chamber, ob- 
served the mirrors, the ice-water tap, 
and all the modern appointments. He 


went back and inspected the bed, to find 
that it was a downy couch indeed. 
“Clath!” said Tham again, and then 
he took out his roll and counted it. He 
had about two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. He did not expect to spend all of 


it, of course, but, if he had to do so, 
there would be no complaint. He had 
acquired the money by “lifting” a 
‘leather.”’ 

“Clath it ith, and clath I'll pay fo 
Tham told himself. “But I will n 


thtand for any, graft!” 


Speaking thus, Tham showed himself 
in a class with many wealthy men. 
Tham was willing to spend money, but 
he asked value received all the time. 

Half an hour later he descended and 
made his way to the boardwalk 
Thr ugh the throngs he passe d, enjoy 
ing the breeze from the watchin 
the crowd, looking at fashionabl 
d 1 men and women. Many met 
th Tham noticed, 
| upon their coats. The bads 
bore a few meaningless 1 V 
Tham took to be the initials of some 
secret order, and the date Del rate 
to the big convention, Tham supposed 
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“Bunch of hickth,” he judged. 
“Thome of them look like thmall-town 
copth.” 


He decided to get a shine. The shine 


at an end, the bootblack requested 
twenty-five cents. 

“Ith that the regular price?” Tham 
asked, 

“¥es,. Sit.” 

“Which hotel do you own?” Tham 


wanted to know. 
thyndicate.” 
After that dash of 
on down the boardwalk. And then it 
seemed that the harpies espied him and 
descended to their meal, and the buz- 
zards flew up, and the 
scended 
From a sidewalk vendor Tham pur- 
chased a package of his favorite ciga- 


“You ought to be a 
repartee he went 
7 

ae- 


vultures 


rettes, and he was charged twice the 
: } 


usual price, as he found when he was 
handed his change. 

“Tryin’ to thhort-change me?” Tham 
lemanded. 


} 
1« 

CTD £ 
i] 


ty cents is the price,” the sal 
man told him. 


“Twenty-five thentth, you ath!” 
Cham said. 

“Sure, in stores, but not on the 
Boardwalk,” said the salesman. 

He went on crying his wares, and 
Thubway Tham stared after him with 
rage in his countenance. But he lit 
cigarette and went on down the wall 
He entered a restaurant and ate, and 
when he saw the check he grew anet 
again. A light lunch, he found, se l 
to be a serious thing in some places in 
Atlantic City. 

‘Dirty grafterth!’ Tham told him- 

yeriences for the 1 Lind 
th noon and ¢ nN \ 
th hey made his blood boil. 
way Tham found that he wa 
charged tht and left, and t 
med to be no Ir 


Tham’s anger grew with eacl 
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action, and at a reasonably early hour 
he went to his room and prepared to 
retire, convinced that his vacation was 
not going to be at all pleasant. 

“Crookth, all of them!” he declared 
to his image in the mirror. “Grafterth! 
Fifty thentth for a ham thandwithh! 
Two bitth for a thhine! Two and a 
half thentth a piethe for one-thent 
thigaretteth !” 

He came from the bathroom, and for 
the first time inspected the signs on the 
back of the door. There was the usual 
hotel information about where to find 
fire escapes and how to put valuable: 
in the safe in the office. And there was 
something else that attracted the instant 
attention of Thubway Tham and held 

it read something like this: 
RATES FOR THIS ROOM: 


$20 per day 
35 o 





One Person - . - 
Two Persons - - : 

“Great Theott!” Tham gasped. 

He read the card a second time, 
blinked his eyes and read it again, mak- 
sure that there was no mistake. 
Rage consumed him. He began talking 
to himself again 

“Twenty dollarth a day!” he gasped. 
“My room in ‘Nothey’ Moore’th lodgin’ 
houthe cotht only five a week! Twenty 
dollarth a day for a plathe to flop. 
Twenty dollarth a day—— And they 
areth dipth! They pethter burglarth 
and thecond-thtory men! They thend 
murdererth to the electric chair! And 
thethe birdth get off!” 

Tham paced the floor and shook his 
fists at the ceiling. 

“It ith not the money!” he declared 
in justification of his tirade and atti- 
tude. “It ith the fact that they are 
grafterth. I am game to thpend, but 
T want the worth of my coin! They 
mutht think IT am an eathy mark! How 
do they get that way? Twenty dollarth 
a day for nothin’ much!” 

Finally Tham went to bed and had a 
fitful slumber throughout the night. 


ing 
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Each time he awoke he assured him- 
self that he had been properly gouged. 
And when he got up, an hour after 
dawn, he found that his anger had 
grown. 

Tham splashed around the big bath 
tub and used all the towels in an effort 
to get his money’s worth. He drank 
great quantities of ice water. He 
looked through the windows at the tum- 
bling sea, until he remembered that he 
could look at that for nothing from the 
beach. A 

Down in the elevator he went a few 
minutes later and direct to the clerk’s 
desk. 

“Ith the rate on Room 678 twenty 
buckth a day?’ Tham demanded. 

“1 6, on, 

“Ain’t that a 
wanted to know. 

“Regular rates,” replied the clerk. 
“We seldom have complaints. You are 
receiving our justly-famous service, of 
course, and you cannot find finer meals 
in the world.” 

“What have the mealth 
with it?’ Tham demanded. 

“A great deal, since they are included 
in the price.” 

“Mealth included?” Tham gasped. 

“Certainly—American plan.” 

“T didn’t know that,” Tham _ re- 
sponded. “Latht night I ate in a reth- 
taurant down the thtreet. Tho you 
jutht take that off my bill.” 

“Cannot do it,” said the clerk. “No 
rebates on American plan. The meal 
was there, and if you didn’t eat it, it 
is not our fault.” 

“Well, my goodneth!” Tham gasped. 
“What thort of a plathe ith thith? Take 
it from me, I’m done! Jutht ath thoon 
ath IT can get my bag, I quit!” 

Tham turned away and started for 
the elevator again. He stopped behind 
a bank of ferns to light a cigarette, and 
so he overheard two bell hops convers- 
ing. 


wp : -Q” 
‘Take that queer duck in Room 678, 


’ 


little high?’ Tham 


’ 


got to do 














one of them was saying. “He’s a hick 
from Hickville, and he registered from . 
New York. I'll bet he gets trimmed 
clean!” 

The bell hops disappeared before 
Thubway Tham could get to them, but 
as he shot up in the elevator, Tham 
considered their words. 

“Tho I am a hick, am I?” he asked 
himself. “I’m goin’ to get trimmed, 
am I? That ith too much.” 

He got his bag, descended again, paid 
his bill, and went out on the boardwalk, 
an angry man. He had been the victim 
of what he called grafters, and he had 
been adjudged a hick. That was an in- 
sult to him personally, to his profession, 

1 to the big town from which he 
hailed. Tham meant to resent it in 
some manner. 

Vithin the next two hours his anger 
increased. He paid an exorbitant price 
for his breakfast, but not that alone en- 
raged him. Hotel after hotel 
ited, determined to find one where a 
man could get a room at a modest 
price. He never got the chance to ask 


and t 


Vis- 


he 


the rates. At each place he was told 
that there were no accommodations 
available. 

“We’re having a crowded early 


season, and then there is the conven- 





tion,” one clerk told him. 

So Thubway Tham went to the depot 
and checked his bag. “It ith a good 
thing that I’ve got a return ticket,” he 
told himself. 

w he had decided upon a plan of 
campaign. He was a pickpocket who 
confined his efforts to tl ubway dur- 
ing rush hours, but he-felt that thi 
was the ti rik « side He had 
been vi \ he looked at 
t 1 he had | called a hick. He 
would get a part of his money bacl 
and he would sh anybody concerned 
that he was not a hick. 

Because of the big convention, he 
was unable to get a room, and his vaca- 


tion was ruined. So the convention had 
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to pay, too. A convention crowd ought 
to be a good location for a dip, Tham 
told himself. Delegates to a conven- 
tion generally were well supplied with 
funds, and having a good time they 


were careless. Tham determined to 
gather what funds he could by plying 


then 


gates. 


lis nefarious calling among the dele- 
gi And he would take the 
train for New York again. 

He did not know what convention it 
was, he did not care particularly; all 
asked was to find a crowd of care- 
wallets 


he 


delegates who. carried 
stuffed with currency. 
“Where doeth the convention meet?” 


man who looked like a 


less 


he asked a 
native. 


The native told him. Thubway 
Tham went up the street toward th 
gathering place. He was pleased with 
what he saw. The delegates were just 
gathering for the morning conference. 
They stood around in groups, waiiing 
for the hour to enter and commen 


their deliberations. It was the proper 


moment for Tham’s work. 
ri. 
“LIL jutht play that I am a little dele 


gate mythelf to thith tion,’ 
Chubway Tham told himself. “I’m the 


conven 





man who taketh up the collection. 
Hick, am I? Fill thith town tho I can’t 
get a room, will they? We'll thee!” 

More delegates arrived and j l 
ne throng, and Thubway Tham 
joiced to see that th W ( 
be a jam of hur 1 nes in ( 
the m« ‘ting pl .. He walked th 4 
the ( | ] wl hou 
for some one, and he inspected t] 
gates, and 1 ind n | 
1 l { x ryil g to ] Ca t \ i 
a ] » 1 | f 

Tl tering, go vy de 

F qu ted with ne 


Pp : easy targets 
Tham lifted a leather and went away 
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from there. He stepped around a cor- 
ner, extracted the currency, threw the 
wallet away, and went back for an- 
other. 

He got a second and was rejuiced to 
find that it netted more than one hun- 
dred dollars in perfectly good bills. He 
worked around to the other side of the 
crowd and got a third wallet. 

Tham never had lifted leathers in a 
wholesale manner before, and he found 
himself wondering how many he could 
lift with safety, and how big his takings 
could be. Every time he remembered 
his wrongs, he determined to lift an- 
other. He worked fast, yet cautiously, 
voing from one side of the crowd to the 
ther frequently, ready to make a quick 
get-away when the first victim raised 
an outcry. 

But no outcry came. The delegates 
evidently were not thinking of their 

allets. They were getting acquainted 
uid discussing the business of the con- 
ention that had drawn them together, 
was far from their minds. 
‘Thith ith a thinth,” Thubway Tham 
old himself. “Tve got a notion to 
ake all thethe conventionth after 


nd money 


ince more he stepped around a cor- 

threw away a wallet after ex- 
tracting the money. He had a large 
pad of bills in an inside pocket now, 
ind a in his trousers, and some 
. a pocket of his waistcoat. 
He was too rife a dip to push his luck 


1 
ind 


oo far. 
\nd the season was over, too, for the 
felegates began pouring into the meet- 
place, and there Thubway Tham 
could net follow without proper cre 
lentials. So he started back toward the 
depot. his face wreathed in smiles. 
He had been avenged. They had 


d him, in a manner 


i { of spe: aking ; 
he hed been called a hick, and he had 
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been unable to get a room, and so his 
vacation was spoiled. But they had 
paid for it! The delegates to some un- 
known convention had paid him well, 
And now he would return to New York 
and go out to Coney Island and spend 
a short vacation there, and he’d have 
fun! 

“Hick, am I?” Thubway Tham 
gurgled, as he claimed his bag at the 
depot and ascertained that a train was 
due to depart in five minutes. “Very 
well, 1 am a hick! But thothe thimpth 
of delegateth are hickth too, if any- 
body athkth me. The atheth ! Take all 
the roomth, will they? 

Tham realized now that he had run 
a great risk. He had worked on 
ground where he was not familiar with 
his surroundings. It had been mere 
luck that he had lifted so many leathers 
and had made his escape without an 
outcry being raised. 

\nd he wanted to what 
manner of men had contributed to his 
purse. He desired to be informed as 
to what sort of organization 
formed of men so easy to rob. 

“Quite a crowd!” he 


1 
know, too, 


was 


said to a by- 
stander. 
Great crowd! 
stander said. 
“Veth? What convention 
Tham wanted to know. 
“National convention, 
lice,” said the stranger. 
Tham gurgled and ran to catch his 
train. Safe in a seat and with the train 
tearing across the country toward New 
York, Tham relaxed a trifle, the color 
came back into his face, and a deep 
chuckle rumbled from his throat. 
“Chiefth of polithe!” he muttered. 
“My dneth! T withh I only dared 
tell Craddock! Chiefth of polithe!” 
Tham felt the wad of cur- 
pocket and grinned again. 


Convention!” the by- 
ith it?” 


chiefs of po- 


200 


Thubway 
rency in 
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=] Mr. George Ballard Bowers was an officer in the Philippine con- 
= stabulary from 1902 to 1917, when he resigned his commission as major 
to join the American expeditionary force. 
and their problems has been collected at first hand after a long period of 
He is, therefore, in a position to write with authority 


exhaustive study. 
on this subject.—Ed. 
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IGHTY trained 
the Philippine ; 
armed with modern rifles and 
in military formation, sowed 

terror in the main streets of Manila on 

December 16, 1920. Letore the mas- 
acre could be halted, an American cap- 

tain of the metropolitan police, three 

\merican patrolmen, four Filipino pa- 

trolmen, and a number of civilians had 

been killed outright, and some sixty by- 
standers had been wounded, This in- 
cident would be paralleled in the United 

States if the Pennsylvania State con- 

stabulary undertook to massacre the 
metropolitan police of Harrisburg. The 

Philippine constabulary bears a similar 
relation to the metropolitan police of 
Manila, except that the latter has both 
American and Filipino members. 

No one could safely guess the end of 
the constabulary police hunt if it had 
not been for the bravery of an old 
Spanish monk. Disturbed in his pray- 
ers by the firing, he went into the street 
and faced calmly th 
ordered them back 
and commanded them to 
their smoking weapons to their officers 
who had followed. 


soldiers of 


constabulary, 





e mad men; I 
to their barracks 


1 


1 . 
nanad ove; 
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His knowledge of the Filipinos 
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It is claimed that this savage outburst 
was caused by arrests of the constabu- 
lary made by the police, but the real 
cause lies deeper. In recent years the 
blight of politics has destroyed their 
efficiency. 

Outside of a dozen large cities in the 
Philippines there is no police force in 
the sense understood in the United 
States. The policemen of the smaller 
municipalities may more fitly be classed 
as messengers and janitors. Except in 
the large cities order is maintained by 
the constabulary, although the first 
paragraph appears to cast doubt on this 
statement. 

The constabulary now consists of 
more than six thousand men. Of the 
four hundred officers, less than twenty 
are white men, few native-born Ameri- 
The chief of the organization is 
Once the constabulary had 


whose 


cans. 
a Filipino. 
three hundred American officers, 
leadership had made it rank with the 


i 
famous Cape Rifles, the Royal Cana- 


dian Mounted Police, and the Spanish 
Guardia Civil. 
When the Philippine Insurrection 


ended in 1901, the constabulary was or- 
ganized to serve as a rural police. In 


&O 








a few years it had grown into an army, 
organized into companies and fighting 
alongside regular troops. After the 
islands had been properly pacified, the 
little army returned to the more humble 
and less exciting routine of catching 
cattle thieves and murderers. 

I joined the constabulary in 1902 and 
left in 1917 to participate in the World 





War. The language was my greatest 
stumbling block. Few American of- 
ficers could speak either Malay or 


Spanish. I doubt if there was any of- 
ficer of the first few years who was 
able to communicate intelligently with 
his soldiers without the use of an inter- 
preter. 

My first captain, I was a 
maintained that it was really unneces- 
sary to study seriously the local dia- 
lects. Moreover the officer displaying 
much knowledge of the vernacular be- 
How was 

His friends 
suspected him of being a “squaw man,” 
a contemptuous name for a white man 
married to a Filipino woman. : 

Soon after I joined my company we 
were sent in pursuit of an outlaw band, 
a local bad man serving as guide and 
interpreter. Our soldiers were Taga- 
logs, unable to communicate with the 
people of the locality. The captain had 
sufficient knowledge of the local dialect 
We were 
outlaw 


lieutenant, 


came an object of suspicion. 
he able to learn Malayan? 


€ 
to converse with our guide. 
successful 
killing one and capturing another 


in surprising the 
of the hundred with whom we had sus- 
tained a lively fire. 


fhe prisoner, having been securely 


bound, was brought before the captain 
to be interrogated He refused to talk, 
and the captain told the guide to take 
him aside where they, the guide and 
prisoner, might converse alone Ph 
two proceeded to the jungle After 
they had been gone son me the cap 
tain vrew impati it rie lir cted ne 


to ascertam the interpreter was 


time. I 


why 
much 


consuming so 


crept 
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through the underbrush to where I 
heard a chopping. I arrived in time to 
see the interpreter finish his man, the 
prisoner’s head falling at my feet. The 
captain’s, knowledge of the language 
had been faulty. Instead of having or- 
dered the guide to interrogate the pris- 
oner he 
man to the forest and cut his head off 
close to his shoulders. The 
quirements of the decapitation, the in- 
terpreter explained, had been the cause 
of the delay. The infuriated officer 
turned red and then blue. H¢ 
if to slay the astonished guide, but pru- 


1 
tne 


had directed him to take 


specine re- 


drew as 


dence halted his murderous thoughts. 
I have yet been to decide 
the motive of the anger, whether it was 
disappointmnt for not having secured 
any information, or because of the slain 
prisoner. 

After this incident the captain and 
his lieutenants began the study of the 
local dialect. 

In the great centers of populatio: 
crime does not greatly differ from that 
of the homeland. There are burglars, 
pickpockets, and swindlers, just as any- 
where else in the world. 

The peasant farmer is a frequent vic- 


. " 1] 
never yet avie 


=) 


tim of the cattle thief. He is sometimes 
able to recover, by 
money, his animal 


the payment of 
from the very thief 
who carried it away. 


rr ee en Pee . 
Each new institution has brought in 


its particular crimes After an engrav- 
ing school was organized counterfeiting 
became common. The moving picture 

‘ ht 1 1 1_} 1 : | 
play taught spectacular holdups in Je 

7 ; en 1 

Jar 1¢ style J 1¢ sO i Cill 
? ] } 1 ? 1 . r 1 } 
Ino I ANKING Nave CI l i 1 iit 
of ic oe ~ Su l ) } Yr a 
exer 1 b American nercl { In 
tl States, if duplicated 1 i lila, 
would soon get them i bank- 
ruptcy court. The bad check is of re- 
cent origin; it is and was customary 
for contractors and planters to pay in 


currency, the risk of the raised check is 


too great 














But in the Philippines there is one 
element of crime rarely encountered in 
the United States. The average Fili- 
pino is the most superstitious person in 
the world, and the peasant criminal is 
wax in the hands of the officer versed 
in Oriental psychology. 

lew criminals of the average men- 
tality of the Filipinos deny their guilt. 
The reason for this is their pagan re- 
ligious belief. They are fatalists, 
Their lives are controlled by the spirits, 
their gods, and to deny their guilt ap- 
pears to them to run counter to the will 
of the spirits. Moreover, if the officer 
in whose hands they fall is an adept in 
the tricks of Oriental psychology, he 
will require them to subscribe to their 
pagan oath which will bring down the 
wrath of the evil spirits to exact the 
forfeit that had been promised. 

Some years ago a severe crime wave 

ruck the province called La Laguna. 

he highway of one of the important 
municipalities had been the scene of 
frequent and daring holdups. A num- 
ber of Chinese merchants had 
killed and robbed, and citizens had been 
held up and beaten, it appeared, for the 
mere sport of the thing. 

My chief assigned me to stop the out- 
lawry. I found no difficulty in appre- 
hending the brigands; all except one 
were mere boys and young men, sons 
of the wealthy coconut planters, and 
not one needed to steal to obtain funds. 
Their leader was an old and seasoned 


been 


criminal who always pocketed the 
poils. 

Now one need not go to the Philip- 
pines to learn that criminals are heroes 
of the lower strata of society. As the 
criminal who led the young bandits 


never molested any one of his own com- 
munity, the people felt it was not their 
to denounce him. I under- 
motive of the leader who 
why the wealthy 


business 
stood the 
wanted spoils, but 


young men accompanied him I could 
not understand. 
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After months my agents were able to 
outwit the leader. Upon his person was 
found an eight ounce flask, resembling 
a milk bottle, containing a small bone 
taken from a woman murdered ten 
years before. 

The leader was accustomed to collect 
his men near a bathing pool. [Every 
member of the gang, emersed to the 
chin, would take a sip of the liquid in 
the bottle. The effect of the ceremony 
was to make them both invisible and 
invulnerable to weapons, and they be- 
lieved it was then possible for any one 
of them to commit a crime without be- 
ing seen or wounded. To the 
American this seems incredible. 1 
I, schooled in things Oriental, could not 
believe until after I had talked the case 
over with a Filipino judge. [le re- 
ferred me to a case he had tried in his 
court but two months before. The re 
ord showed that in the town of Calauan 
a man, who had partaken of the magi 
fluid with a view of participating in 
holdup, had put a dagger into the han 
of a friend with a request that he strik 
The friend obeyed, the supposed iny 
nerable man fell wounded 
The mayor of the village ordered the 
friendly stabber arrested and sent to 
the provincial court for trial. When 
the case came up the injured man e» 
plained the use of the charm, exonerat- 
ing his friend of all blame. 

Every Filipine criminal 
charmed life because of a talisman—a 
curious stone, a crocodile tooth, a dead 
scorpion, or the tail of a viper. Le- 
cause of the supposed malign influence 
of such charms it is difficult to 
guides, spies, and stool pigeons. 

Sometimes a few unintelligible word 
will make the criminal invisible and in- 
vulnerable. Once I was in the 
tains of Luzon in purswit of an outlaw 
band when I came upon an old man 
carrying a basket of yarns. My men 
covered him, but he would not halt. 
When he came within striking distance, 





] 
J 


seriously 


claims a 


secure 


mouil- 
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he drew a long blade and lunged at the 
soldier in front of me. To avoid the 
thrust the soldier parried, but lost his 
balance. Before the man could set him- 
self to run me through, my orderly shat- 
tered his arm with a well-placed shot. 
Although wounded he fought like a 
tiger. Notwithstanding my murderous 
mood, I ordered the man’s wound to be 
dressed. 

“All the while he muttered in his dia- 
lect, “I! forgot, I forgot.” After con- 
siderable patient interrogation, he told 
me that he had depended upon certain 
words to make him so invisible 
that he might be able to steal upon my 
party without being seen. We _ had 
come upon him so unexpectedly that 
he had forgotten one of the mystic syl- 
As we had lost so much time 
caring for our prisoner, I found it 
too late to proceed to our destination. 
I went into camp on the brink of a 
canon with perpendicular walls eight 
hundred feet high. After we had set- 
tled comfortably for the night, having 
nothing to amuse me, I went to see our 
prisoner, guarded on a point of the 
precipice by a sentry some yards away. 
[ inquired if he had yet succeeded in 
He took 





mystic 


lables. 


recalling the forgotten word. 
no notice of me, but jumped up star- 
tled, “T’ve a’ “then, 
mumbling his mystic words, he leaped 
precipice, the breaking limbs 


shouting, got 


over the 
of the c¢ forest making creepy 


( 


non 





echoes in the night. 

The next morning we descended into 
the depths of the narrow cafon. At 
the bottom on a pile of jagged rocks, I 
found the mangled body of my pris- 

Hi nN vic wi rd had failed. 

In the Visayan Islands o 

lago every outlaw « 
two ounce bottle filled w 
l les, wasps, 1 s, and ne 
jurious to man; over the 
poured a little coconut oil. 
possessor of such a charm is in doubt 


of his safety he places the bottle in his 
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palm. If the sensitive oil in expand- 
ing moves the insects and herbs there is 
an enemy near, or a foe thinking of 
the outlaw. Forthwith he must exert 
extra vigilance. 

The sentries of outlaw camps were 
always armed with such bottles. Their 
anxiety made them consult their charm 
with frequency, and they kept con- 
stantly on the lookout. Only in the 
early morning they left their posts to 
light the morning fires, 

Luckily the police were able to cap- 
ture one of a much wanted band. 
After much persuasion and many 
promises he consented to guide a party 
to the rendezvous of the band. I was 
assigned to accompany the party which 
consisted of eighty constabulary 
diers and three officers. One of the 
lieutenants was an accomplished inter- 
preter. When we had reached a point 
about a mile from our destination the 
column came to a halt. Our guide had 
gone on a strike. He would go no 
farther. He explained to the officer-in- 
terpreter that it would be 
proceed because the little bottles had al- 
ready registered our approach. 

It was near daybreak and we had 
little time to lose. For an hour the of- 
ficer argued with the obstinate man, In 


1 
SOl- 


useless to 


the meantime the captain had located 
a banyan tree in a near-by opening. He 
ordered me to move the men to the tree, 


while he groped in the darkness for two 
smooth sticks. I began to feel sorry 
for our guide. I feared that the exas- 
perated captain might beat the supersti- 
tious native. When I saw him select a 
second stick, a piece about a foot long, 
[ | ie » feel sur that he had n 
thought of punishment. When we 
were again settled under the ban 

widely famed as the home of the spirits 


as when Rome was founded, the cap- 
rrowed 2 

fitted the two pieces to form a 
\fter sharpening the end of the 
*e ground. 


1 { with 
sharp bayonet with 
which he 
cros 


, he drove it into the 


4 . 
lone pie 
iS 














We were so astonished at his action that 
we did not even smile. 

When the cross was ready he had the 
guide brought up and made to kneel in 
front of the cross. Then the captain 
and his interpreter took off their hats 
and knelt beside the guide. The captain 
claimed he knew no prayer, but I sus- 
pect he lied; every man knows the one 
his mother taught him. But the two 
officers talked it over and compromised 
on the first paragraph of Cesar and a 
chant of four verses from Virgil. I 
cannot swear that the service was from 
the two distinguished authors, for I 
drew away in the darkness to hide my 
mirth. When the service was completed 
the interpreter announced that the 
white man’s charm had neutralized the 
oil in the bottles in the outlaw camp. 

The guide was convinced. We hur- 
ried on to surround the rendezvous 
while its guards were busy kindling 
fires. When all was in r ss, the 
captain called out loudly demanding 
urrender. The echo had hardly died 
when a bullet cut the rim of his hat. 
Ile dropped behind a rock and in a 
melodious monotone sang, ‘Commence 
firing.” The tropic night drops like a 
curtain, but in the forest the day opens 
like the fluttering leaves of a book. The 


icine 


outlaws danced like wild men and 
dashed hither and thither, firing in 
every direction at the surrounding 


rocks. After a time the crackle stopped 
and the soldiers rushed in to capture 
the survivors. Eight fighting cocks, 
two mangy dogs, and a stunted pig 
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were all that survived. We gathered 
up eight or ten rifles and a score of 
machetes. Every soldier loaded up with 
loot which he promptly discarded after 
we had marched an hour in the blister- 
ing heat of the jungle. One by one 
the captured rifles were broken and dis- 
carded, the blades were cast into 
streams, but the fighting cocks were 
carried by the soldiers to their station 
where they were sold to the supersti- 
tious villagers as fighters with charmed 
lives. 

Plotting against the government is 
supposed to be the most honorabl 
crime of the Philippines. It began in 


1521, a day after Magellan discovered 
the archipelago. He lost his life in the 
Philippines, the victim of a plot. The 


literature of the island: 


ds is founded o: 
revolt, and the plot of e i 


rery important 


novel is based on opposition to the go 
ernment. A group of professional a 
tators has grown up who incite 


hatred and 


foment 
government. They spring from every 
class of society. Men who know of th 
conditions are in constant fear of 1 
ing their property in a revolt that may 
break out over night. Many such up- 
risings have taken place since the ad- 
vent of the Americans. They were 
equally common during the Spanish 
régime. The volatile element of l’ili- 
pino society makes capital timid. It is 
known that many of the prominent Vili 
pinos have deposited and invested large 
sums abroad because they have no faith 
in the autonomy of their own peopl 


revolt agai t the 


INCITER OF CRIME TO BE HUNG 


ANADA’S supreme court has upheld a decision sentencing to death a man 
who urged another to commit murder, and giving the one who actuall 


did the killing a jail sentence. 


Lucien Norisette was shot and killed by Romeo Remillard. 


father of 


Che 


the latter, Joseph Remillard, had instigated the crime, and the court, holding h 


more guilty than his son, sentenced him to death on the gallows. 


Romer 


Remillard must serve a prison term for manslaughter. 
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Oliver Madox Flueffer 


Author of ‘‘Tricks Upon Travelers,’’ 


1T means ruin if you don’t find 
it,” said Mr. Bensiger blankly. 

He hunched his small, rotund 

body back in his desk chair, 
drew one hand through his sparse gray 
locks, and stared mournfully at the man 
from headquarters. 

“My beautiful pearls!” 
Benziger from the 

“It was muttered 
Harold Benziger, angrily fingering his 
small black mustache. “A quarter of a 
million for the first burglar who chose 
to open the window and walk off with 
it.” 

“And my beau-u-u-tiful pearls,” Mrs. 
Benziger went on. “I told your father 
Her voice died away into an- 
other wail of despair. 


sobbed Mrs. 
sofa. 


1 m a ” 
sneer maaness, 


” 


Mr. Benziger was not an impressive 
figure at the best of times, especially 
when according to his 
behest in a fashionable cutaway 


dressed wife’s 
coat, 
a high collar, and shoes with pearl-gray 








tops. He seemed more than usually 
inadequate confronted by his accusing 
{; Q): ly C] T 9 l 5 d 4 
st ng | eh cl r, with one arm 
thrown protectingly around | houl- 
1 gf P 
de eemed to understand misery 
‘ | ; 1 t] 1 in l 
one night he murmured apologeti- 
cally. 
“And you ] ive ne SUSD or yf 
anv one?” asked Detective Ande 
closing his notebook resigned 


ills i . 
“It could only have been a burglar, 


etc. 


“ Nc 


said Mr. Benziger with a sigh. 
one knew it was there.” 

some one saw you from the 
“You sa 


” 


“Unless 
vindow,” corrected his son. 
the curtains were not closed. 

“But he that whoever opened 
the safe must have known the combina- 

And nobody could know 
ourselves. It’s a mystery 


And it means ruin to me— 


says 


tion. it, €X- 
cept 
what it is. 


ruin——” 


—tha 


Detective Anderson was not the man 
to speak unless he had something to 
say, which was perhaps why, having 
completed his investigation, he left the 


house with no further comment than 
that Mr. Benziger should hear from 
him. Nevertheless, he thought a great 


deal, and the general direction of hi 
thoughts 


‘3 
concealing 


was that Mr. Benziger was 
something. 

On the face of it, the facts were sim- 
ple enough. 
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casion to r 


iard cash from one bank to 
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longing to her daughter, having n- 
: 1 
ished with the money. 


There were no signs that any force 














had been used in opening the safe; 
there was not so much as a scratch 
on it or its covering panel. There were 
no finger prints; nothing else had been 
disturbed. Only a side window, giving 
upon the neighboring house, was found 
to have been opened, the wire of a cheap 
burglar alarm cut and the window catch 
forced back. There was a microscopic 
lod of dry mud on the carpet below 
the window, and one or two faint im- 
on the gravel plot outside 
vhich might have been foot marks, but 
the ground was too dry and hard for 
ything definite to be made of them. 

There was certainly nothing 
tional about the method of the crime, 
and, as some one has said, it is precisely 
t! which has the fewest out 
tunding features which is the most dif- 

ult to solve. 
ifaving 


pressions 


sensa- 


e crime 


considered the de- 
Detective Anderson turned to the 


motive. The outstanding 


mecagei 


quesiion of 


! 
eature of the case, it seemed to him, 
that the money, not to speak of the 


y, should have been in the safe 
i 


ust in time for a wandering yegg to 

Uk off with it. Householders in 
lenkiron Avenue, which, as everybody 
knows, is the abode of those who have 
prospered, but have not yet passed into 
the ranks of the real plutocracy, do not 

a rule keep large sums in their safes, 
especially when there are crime waves 
bout. Mr. Benziger had his reason 
ertainly. Trade depression was at its 
height, and certain rumors had been 
afloat concerning the standing of the 
l;onanza National Bank. There was, 
f course, no real reason for alarm. 
Wall Street could be trusted to see to 
hat, but certain timid souls had taken 
Benziger among them, and 
been a short run on 
Benziger, accarding to 


1 
Well 


ght, Mr. 
nere had even 
bank. Mr. 


his own story, had heard the rumor 
anste St a ith a busi a 
while lunching with a busine friend 
and had withdrawn his quarter of a 





illion just before closing time, tor 
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to deposit it elsewhere before the morn- 
ing. 

How did it come, the question sug- 
gested itself, that he had so much lying 
idle at the bank? Here again Mr. Ben- 
ziger had a reasonable explanation. Hc 
Was rearranging his investments; Pan- 
Caucasian Sugar, in which his whole 
fortune had been invested, had taken 
a sudden sharp rise after a long period 
of depression. Mr. Benziger took his 
opportunity and realized his profit at 
once, Meaning to reinvest in Graudenz 
Motors, concerning which he had inside 
information pointing to a sudden ri 

There was nothing particularly sur- 
prising in this, but Detective Anderson 
felt that Mr. Benziger’s record might 
repay a few disereet inquiries. The bur- 
glar must certainly have known the safe 
combination, professedly known only io 

mbers of the family. It was possibl 
that Mr. Benziger 


Such thing 


—though unlikely 


had stolen his own money. 


have happened before and will again, 
even among the most outwardly respect 
able business men. 

It was equally possible—though e\ 
less likely—that Mrs. Benziger had 
iit ees a ae oe 
stolen her own pearl necklace—la 
with an itch for card playing are know1 


to resort to de 
their The 
course, to Clarice, her daughter. 
alike seemed incapable of such a thi 


perate means lo pas 


losses. same applied, of 


being quiet, personable people, a litt! 
whelmed perhaps by a rise to afilu 
ence, which the detective judged m 
have been sudden; not at ail the 
of people given to criminal devices. 
There remained Harold Benziger, th« 
son and heir. Detective Anderson wa 
as human as other men. He was 
ben- 


only be, he con 


favorably impressed by Harold 
ziger, but that might 
fessed, because the young man’s man 


ner was not engaging, toward the crim 


investigator at any rate. H nee 
umost openly at the police force and 
uegested that the mystery would never 
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be solved unless some private sleuth 
were called in. For that suggestion, 
the detective reflected, Mr. Harold Ben- 
ziger’s record should be sifted all the 
more closely. 

As he later confessed to his superi- 
inquiries did not carry the de- 
very far. Mr. Benziger’s rec- 
as stainless. Before the war he 


carried on the business of a retail grocer 





ors, his 
tective 


Ol 1 VV 


in the pleasant little suburban town of 
made hi 
h 


r 


Nyack-on-the-Hudson. Ile 
{o1 ine in wartime sugar, and 
lities in 


creased it in various commox 


which at the time it was difficult to op- 
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Clarice showed every sign of follow- 
ing dutifully in her mother’s footsteps 
up the social ladder. She was reported 
to be engaged to young Percy Stan- 
nard of the well-known Colonial fam- 
ily, and the Stannards certainly mad 
blood and prestige what they no- 
ly lacked in All the 
same it was impossible to imagine tha 
Clari b | her’ f 


would rob her father’s safe it 
order to 


money. 


convey the procee 


mber of so eminenta 


There was nothing positively wrong 
about Harold Benziger’s record eithe 
though it offered more hopeful ground 
ro inquiry He had Cea ed to folloy 
in his father’s footsteps since they left 
Nyack, where he had at one time acted 
as his father’s assistant, and, it v 
whispered, errand boy. He was too 
fond of the Great White Way. He 
had been seen at more than one road 
house in a irlet roadster with be- 
frilled companions. On the evidence 


of a neighboring 


janitor, he frequently 
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any suggestions at all, remaining all 
the time hunched up in his chair feebly 
lamenting that he was ruined. This 
might mean, of course, simply that he 
was really dazed by the realization of 
his loss; it might just as well show 
either that the mystery was no mystery 
to him—or that he had his own suspi- 
cions as to the criminal. 

For the moment Detective Anderson 
decided, and his chiefs agreed, there 
was nothing to be done but to note the 
details and wait for something else to 
happen which might throw light on the 
affair. Should it have been the work of 
a professional he was sure, sooner or 
later, to betray his possession of so 
much sudden wealth; he was_ sure, 
sooner or later, to dispose of the neck 
lace. Jf, on the other hand, as head- 
quarters was inclined to think, the ori- 
gin of the crime prove to be domestic, 
then again time offered the best hope 
of a solution. 

Something did happen, almost before 
Detective Anderson had time to prepare 
his report. It took the form of a tele- 
phone call from Mr. Benziger himself 
asking the detective to call again with- 
When he did so it was to 
have his suspicions amply verified. 
Without any beating about the bush, the 
victim informed the headquarters rep- 
resentative that he wished no further 
taken in the matter. If there 
were any expenses incurred already he 
was willing to pay them, but—he 
wished nothing more to be done—noth- 
ing at all. He spoke in a confused, al- 
most hang-dog manner, though with no 
lack of determination, and he was evi- 
dently determined to refuse any expla- 
nation if it were asked. So, not alto- 
gether to the detective’s surprise, for he 
had already leaped to his conclusion, 
were also Mrs. Benziger and her daugh- 
ter, both of whom seemed in a state of 
grief even deeper than their losses war- 
ranted, 

Harold Benziger it was who 

7\—DS 


out delay. 


Steps 


upplied 


the necessary clew. “I’m not going to 
stand for this,” he declared with almost 
unnecessary violence. “See here, An- 
derson, my father believes is 

“Hold your tongue, sir,” interrupted 
his father violently. “I have not said 
that I believe anything. Are you the 
head of this house, or am 1?” 

“I will not hold my tongue,” cried 
the young man defiantly. “My father 
has found a piece of paper——” 

“Harold—for all our sakes—— 
claimed his mother desperately. 

“Has found a piece of paper,” 


” 


ci~ 


went 


on the inexorable young man, “that the 
must have trodden on beside the 
And he says—he actually does 


thief 
desk. 
say— 

“T haven't said anything,” said his 
father distressfully, while Mrs. Ben- 
ziger and her daughter raised such a 
storm of shrill protest that the young 
man was effectually silenced. 

Detective Anderson’s — professional 
pride was alarmed. “What paper was 
that? And where did you find it 
There was nothing here when I 
searched the room.” 

“It—it—was before you came. When 
we looked round the room this morn- 
ing. After my wife——” 

“What have you done with it? 

“J—J] destroyed it.” This _hesitat- 
ingly and almost humbly. 

“Then there seems nothing more for 
me to do.” And without more ado De- 
tective Anderson left the 
family to continue their debate in pri- 
vate. 

“As plain as a pikestaff,” he com- 
mented when he had returned to the 
“The old man thinks it was the 
And so does 


? 


” 


distressed 


office. 
son’s footmark he found. 
the old lady.” 

“What do you think?’ asked his 
chief. And, as Detective Anderson de- 
clined to commit himself, it seemed as 
though the matter must rest there. One 
thing at least appeared certain from the 
evidence of the bank manager—Mr. 
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Benziger had undoubtedly withdrawn 
his quarter of a million from the Bo- 
nanza National, receiving it in crisp 
new thousand-dollar bank bills. What 
had become of it was for the future to 
decide. 

After sleeping on it Detective An- 
derson felt little doubt that Harold Ben- 
ziger held the key in his pocket and 
was likely to keep it there. Wherefore 
he was not a little surprised when the 
morning brought with it no less a per- 
son than Harold Benziger himself, still 
furiously protesting and ready, even 
anxious, to take the whole police force 
into his confidence. 

“It's like this,” he began. “God 
knows why, but all of them at home 
have made up their minds I was mixed 
up in the robbery. None of them will 
say a word—that’s what gets my goat 
worst of all. Now I want you to take 
this matter up on my behalf. I will 
give a thousand dollars on the side to 
any one who will find out the truth. 
And here is my address for any one 
who wants to collect.” 

‘Aren't you living at home 
more?” asked Detective Anderson. 

“I'm not. And I’m not going to— 
until this matter is cleared up. And 
if you want to know where the thou- 
sand is coming from,” he added an- 
grily, perhaps conscious of a doubt in 
his auditor’s mind, “I'll have it earned 
as soon as you do.” With which cryp- 
tic utterance he vanished. 

Quite a number of people were ready 
to take up his challenge, more particu- 
larly when the press voiced its various 
views. But no one came within hailing 
distance of the thousand dollars, for 
not even Detective Anderson, who had 
the real facts, could find so much as a 
whisper of a clew to the elusive crimi- 
nal. Indeed, the one thing certain was 
that with the missing money went Mrs. 
Benziger’s rosy dreams of social-world 
conquest. Gone for that matter were 





any 


her daughter’s dreams of an alliance 
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with the great Stannard family of the 
old Colonial stock, for, hearing of her 
father’s ruin and her brother’s disgrace 
——both exaggerated according to prece- 
dent—Percy Stannard desisted in his 
attentions. 

Gone also were.the aspiring house 
and lot on Blenkiron Avenue and the 
limousine and the suite of Louis XIV 
drawing-room furniture that was the 
pride of Mrs. Benziger’s heart. Her 
husband, displaying unwonted firmness 
as soon as he had recovered from the 
first shock of his loss, delayed not a 
day in selling everything that was left 
to him, down to the very ice safe and 
electric washer, buying back with the 
proceeds his old grocery business at 
Nyack-on-the-Hudson. There he set- 
tled down again to a quiet retail ex- 
istence as though his dream of wealth 
had never materialized and he seemed 
a good deal happier as a tradesman than 
under the new-rich conditions. Mrs. 
Benziger and her daughter Clarice be- 
came dutifully adaptable, even though 
Mrs. Benziger wept sometimes in secret 
over her ravished pearls. Her daugh- 
ter, however, did not weep at all for 
Percy Stannard, but lost no time in re- 
newing an earlier flirtation with young 
Mr. Czartorysky, of a well-known dry 
goods firm. 

Of the chief sufferer, it might be said 
that some good came out of evil. Har- 
old Benziger, refusing all attempts at 
reconciliation, resolutely cut himself off 
from his family, flatly refused the 
small subsidies his father  timidly 
offered him, and, eschewing the lights 
of Broadway, scarlet roadsters, and be- 
frilled companions, threw himself with 
almost vicious energy into the con- 
densed-milk business. After a_ short 
time he showed that he inherited and 
even surpassed his father’s business 
talents. But his progress was _ suffi- 
ciently conservative to deprive even the 
most suspicious of thinking that his 
business prosperity was built on the 














stolen foundation of his father’s van- 
ished quarter of a miilion. 

The months passed slowly; the 
Blenkiron Avenue burglary had passed 
into the limbo of unsolved crimes when, 
upon the day before its anniversary, 
Detective—since promoted to Detective 
Sergeant Anderson—received a letter 
bearing the Nyack postmark and a neat 
business heading detailing the resources 
of the firm of Aaron Benziger, gro- 
ceries, corner of Main and River 
Streets. It was brief and to the point, 
asking the sergeant, if possible, to come 
to Nyack upon the following day. 

It so happened that Sergeant Ander- 
son had a spare hour or so, and, mem- 
ory arousing his old pique at his total 
failure to unravel the Blenkiron Ave- 
nue mystery, he devoted them to visit- 
ing its one-time victim. 

He traveled by way of Tarrytown, 
and, in crossing the ferry, it happened 
that the first person he encountered on 
the upper deck was no other than Har- 
old Benziger on a similar errand of his 
own. Harold Benziger had changed 
very much within the past twelve 
months in attire, in bearing, even, it 
seemed, in his attitude toward his 
father. 

“It is a year ago now,” he said rather 
apologetically. ‘The old man has writ- 
ten me a very handsome letter asking 
me to be friends and a 

“Most mysterious case I ever han- 
dled,” agreed Sergeant Anderson po- 
litely. ‘Seems as though the money 
vanished into thin air. And the pearls 
with it.” 

“I suppose, in a way, I ought not 
to bear whoever: it was any grudge,” 
said his companion reflectively as they 
climbed the steep hill from the ferry 
house. “There is no denying I was 
foing the pace a bit. And—well—that 
pulled me up sharper than anything 
else could have. I had that thousand 
ready within three months—if there 
had been any one to claim it. Not that 
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I will ever forgive He relapsed 
into silence as they came within sight 
of the familiar sign. 

They found Mr. Aaron Benziger in 
the act of operating a new slicing ma- 
chine and looking very much more at 
home in his white linen coat and apron 
than he ever had in the sable panoply 
of his days of glory. He received his 
visitors warmly, though without imme- 
diate reference to the purpose of their 
visit, detained them only while he made 
up an order for a small girl in attend- 
ance, and invited them to accompany 
him to his private house on the [Pier- 
mont Road to dine with his wife and 
daughter. 

“Afterward,” he said, “I shall have 
something to show you that I think will 
surprise you. Alh—tbere’s the flivver. 
Get in, both of you, and we'll be there 
in no time.” 

Evidently his wife and daughter were 
expecting them and had been previously 
instructed, for, although they welcomed 
the errant son and brother with all due 
warmth, they did not make any perti- 
nent conmment until the meal was over. 
Only then did Mr. Benziger declare 
himself, 

“T needn’t remind you folk of what 
day it is,” he told them, “Nor of why 
I have asked Anderson to meet Harold 
here to-day. Before I say anything 
else, I have got something to show 
you.” 

He pushed back his chair, rose, and 
led the way into the small grass plot 
that surrounded the house. It was on 
the slope of a sharp descent, a little 
bare lawn guiltless of a hedge. Its 
one salient feature was a little 
house backing onto the neighboring lot 
with a dead tree stump 
placed in front of it to serve as a chop 
ping block. It had grown 
where it stood, for it was deeply rooted 
into the ground, and a ring on one side 
showed where a branch had formerly 
jutted out. 


out- 
. , "14 +7 
conveniently 


evidently 
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“Harold,” said his father, “I want 
you to put your hand in that hole and 
take out whatever you find there.” 

The young man’s first attempt was 
not fortunate, for he drew out nothing 
but a handful of dirt and twigs, the 
deserted nest of some bird. A second 
was more lucrative, for he retrieved a 
dusty brown paper package which dis- 
closed a small metal cash box and a flat 
leather case, the one containing two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars in 
bills of a thousand dollars, the other 
Mrs. Benziger’s ravishing pearl neck- 
lace. 

“T took them myself,” exclaimed Mr. 
Benziger, when the inevitable outburst 
subsided and the united party was once 
again seated round the dinner table. 

“IT knew it all along,” cried Detective 
Sergeant Anderson. 

“Ah-h,” said Mr. Benziger, keenly 
enjoying his dramatic comment. “But 
you don’t know why I did.” 

“T think I could hazard a guess,” re- 
torted the detective. 

“It was this way,” went on the con- 
fessed criminal. “I never meant to take 
it. That is to say, I did and I didn’t. 
I got the money out of the bank and 
put it in the safe, meaning to reinvest 
it next day. And then—it so happened 
that young Stannard came to call that 
evening.” 

“[T could never stand for 
low,” said Clarice sternly. 

“T never could imagine what your 
father saw in him,” agreed her mother. 

“And then—that very day—there 
had been a whole lot of—of accounts 
come in that I hadn’t expected.” 

“Mine, you mean,” suggested his son. 
Mr. Benziger ignored him. 

“And then—somehow it come over 
me that we weren't getting much happi- 
ness out of all that money. What with 
those society dames that were always 
taking all they could get from your 
mother and giving nothing back, and 
that poor fish of a Stannard that I 


that fel- 
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couldn’t help thinking was only after 
what money Clarry would have, and 
Harold going posthaste to the devil— 
or so it seemed like to me. And it came 
over me to wonder what we should 
seem to them if all our money was gone. 
I hadn't got so far as to make up my 
mind to anything, only—I had the bills 
in my pocket. Then suddenly I heard 
young Stannard’s voice on the porch, 
and o 

“Oh, father, how could you?” It 
was Mrs. Benziger’s voice, but a keen 
observer might have noticed that the 
implied reproof was less masterful than 
in the past. 

“Then all the time we were searching 
for clews?” suggested Sergeant Ander- 
son. 

“The bills were in my pocket, and I 
was sitting on mother’s jewel case, 
frightened to death lest you should see 
it. The first chance I had I brought 
them down here and put them in that 
stump, and there they have been ever 
since.” 

“Why, father—any one might have 
found them.” 

“And welcome—as far as I was con- 
cerned. But now we're back in the 
old business, and Harold has started on 
his own and doing well, and Clarry is 
going to be married to Bert—I’ve been 
feeling sort of mean about it. All I 
have to say about it is—there’s the 
money, and you can do what you like 
with it between you—but I’m going to 
go on keeping store right here in 
Nyack.” 

“There is just one thing to it, father,” 
said Harold Benziger. “Anderson will 
tell you that I offered to pay a thousand 
dollars to any one who discovered the 
criminal. It seems to me that you have 
earned that if any one has. Though I 
would like to say”—a touch of reminis- 
cent anger grew into his voice—“that | 
would have paid a good many thousand 
dollars not to have felt—what I have 
been feeling all these months.” 
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“I was wrong there, son, and very did. But what I was saying was that, 
sorry I’ve been for it ever since, as that reward’s got to be paid and it 
Though it wasn’t as if 1 had ever meant stands to reason the criminal can’t take 
i The only reason I wanted our it, it seems to me that our friend An- 
friend here called off—well, I was derson here has got a better right to it 
frightened to death he’d catch me out- than any one—especially as it seems 
right then. And when you jumped at that he had solved the mystery after 
the idea I was suspicious of you—then all.” 

[| will say it passed through my head “Son, you’ve said a mouthful! And 
that you wanted something, something now, if mother don’t mind handing over 
good and heavy, to pull you up short the key of her cellar, although I’m a 
on the way you were going. Anyway— law-abiding citizen and always have 
you must forgive your old father—es- been, I dare say he’ join us in drink- 
pecially seeing that fe ing the criminal’s health and long life 

“Seeing that he turned out to be do- to him in some of mother’s home 

ing the best day’s work for me he ever brew.” 


CCB ARAININS IS? 
A BLIND BURGLAR 
HIe first blind burglar on record was caught recently in Cold Spring Harbor, 
New York. A footprint, and the fact that Sheriff Charles Wentzell con- 
sulted the village shoemaker about the print, led to the arrest of George Hawx- 
hurst as the culprit. Questioned by the sheriff, Hawxhurst confessed that he 
had entered the home of William T. Lockwood and also two other buildings. 


Hawxhurst, who is twenty-seven years old and has been blind from birth, 
said that he had made his way in the early morning hours to Lockwood's house. 
Then, by his sense of touch, he located a window, opened it, and entered. A 
clock, which his sense of hearing told him was in the room, roused his cupidity. 


} 


He located the timepiece on a mantle, but to reach it he had to step up on a sofa. 


There, the next morning, the sheriff found a well-defined and oddly shaped 
footprint. He sought the village cobbler and asked if the latter could give any 
information about the wearer of the footgear that left such a peculiar impres- 
sion of its sole. 

“No shoe in Cold Spring Harbor,” replied the shoemaker, “except one of 
George Hawxhurst’s, could have made that print. But George coufin’t com- 
mit a burglary; he has been blind ever since he was born. When he walks 
along the village streets somebody leads him.” 

Ignoring this discouraging comment the sheriff sought out Hawxhurst, with 
the result that the blind man admitted his guilt. 

HIDDEN IN A MINE 

THE finding of a skeleton in an abandoned mine has cleared up in part the 

mysterious disappearance twelve years ago of Frank Cartwright. [arly 
one morning in May, 1909, Cartwright left his father’s farmhouse, near Morgan- 
town, West Virginia, to bring the cows from the pasturage to be milked. He 
never returned, and no trace of him was found until two men, looking in the 
mine for tools which they might sell as junk, came upon his skeleton. An old 
nickel-plated watch beside the bones was identified as Cartwright’s. Because 
the skull was crushed in the authorities believe that the man was murdered 
Probably the actual crime took place somewhere else, and the body of the young 
farmer was carried to the mine. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


HE Bedouin, bound for Poston from Alexandria, Egypt, carries Detective Peter Brown, of New 
York, and bis prisoner, Frank Honiton. Honiton has persuaded Brown, for the sake of Honi 
ton’s many friends aboard, not to reveal the fact that he is a prisoner, and that Brown is a de- 
tective. Honiton is the most popular man on the ship, which includes among its passengers Sir 
Evan and Lady Pilth, Mr. Steven Corris, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Conliffe; two Scotch builders from 
America, Murray and Scrym; a diamond merchant, Cohun Balke, and his wife; and Mrs. Upton and 
her daughter Jocelyn. When the Bedouin stops at Malta, Honiton conducts a party from the ship 
through the city of Valetta. In the crowds he is lost. Brown pilots the party back to the ship 
and resolves to return at once to the city for bis prisoner. In the midst of his preparations, Honiton 
arrives on board with Charlie Conliffe, whom he has rescued, at Mrs, Conliffe’s suggestion, from a 
party of native revelers. Conliffe, in bis drunken state, insults Sir Evan Pilth. In the midst of a 
general discussion of the unpleasant escapade, Pilth appears on deck and declares his wife's dia- 
monds, valued at more than a hundred thousand dollars, have been stolen. Captain Spedley refuses 
to have the passengers searched, but declares he will find the thief. Pilth accuses Conliffe of the 
theft, because Conliffe declared in his cups he would like to “pinch” them. No trace of the missing 
jewels is found in Conliffe’s cabin. Jocelyn Upton tells Honiton, who is her devoted admirer, the 
thief must be found. Mrs. Conliffe seeks the help of Brown, who is bound by his promise to 
Honiton not to reveal his profession. The detective’s feeling for Mrs. Conliffe forces him to a 


decision. 
CHAPTER XIV. 
IN THE GRIP OF A DRUNKEN BRUTE. 


HE detective’s refusal to com- 

plete what he had begun to 

say—the fact that there was 

something that he felt he 
must hold back from her—troubled 
Joan Conliffe more than she would 
have believed. She had a sudden rev- 
elation of the depth of her feeling for 
him, and the discovery astounded her. 
The time had been so short for it to 
have grown to such a powerful plant. 
She did not realize that her heart had 
lain so long fallow that it was just in 
condition to germinate and nourish any 
seed that might drift by chance into its 
depths. 

She was horrified by her discovery 
and a little frightened. Never before 
during her married life had she been 
conscious of an _ attraction strong 
enough to make her feel guilty in the 
eyes of her husband, and the sensation 
appalled her. 


In a panic of contrition she forced 
her thoughts away from Peter Brown 
and focused them upon her husband 


and his predicament. Was it possible 
that Charlie Conliffe could have been 
guilty of this theft, yet be unconscious 
of it? She remembered many occa- 
sions upon which he had been more 
than hazy in his recollection of the pre- 
vious evening’s happenings. It might 
be that under the impulsion of drink 
he had actually stolen the diamonds, 
hidden them, and forgotten the inci- 
dent completely. If so what would he 
have done with them? 

The answer drove her from the fore- 
castle deck aft. She hurried to her 
cabin and arrived shortly after Honi- 
ton had left Charlie Conliffe to his own 
devices. Conliffe was fortifying him- 
self with another drink from his pri- 
vate reservoir. When his wife entered 
he was seated in the middle of the dis- 
order that he had occasioned, a par- 
tially emptied glass in his hand, and a 
glazed look in his curious eyes. 
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“Charlie, what are you doing?” Joan 
Conliffe exclaimed at sight of the 
wreckage by which he was surrounded. 

Her husband hiccuped audibly and 
scowled at her. “‘What you done with 
‘em, curse you?” he demanded. 
with what? What are you 
doing there, and why have you thrown 


’ 


“Done 


my clothes all over the place?” Her 
gorge rose against him violently. The 


sight of her most intimate belongings 
—in which she was peculiarly dainty 
and fastidious—strewn upon the floor, 
disordered and sullied, turned her whole 
being against him. 

Meanwhile Charlie essayed an an- 
swer to her question: “I tell you I’ve 
looked everywhere. I know w’ere I 
left ‘em essackly, but you’ve cleaned 
‘em away. You're always tidying up 
and cleaning things away.” 

His muddled mind had veered round 
completely. Starting out upon the 
search to prove his own innocence he 
had become obsessed with the idea of 
finding the jewels, and alcohol left no 
room in his mind for any oiher idea. 
you did take them?” ex- 
claimed his wife, her eyes opening wide 
with horror. 


“Then 


Charlie looked at her stupidly. He 
had forgotten the earlier stages of the 
affair, and her words brought back a 
hazy recollection of them. 

“\Wot you mean?” he cried angrily, 
scrambling to his feet and slopping the 
remains of his drink over the clothes 
on the floor. “D’ye mean to say you 
‘cuse your own husband? Ought to be 
‘shamed of y’rself !” 

His maudlin condition revolted her. 
She was upon the point of a violent out- 
burst of recrimination, but the memory 
of her own words Brown 
chilled the hot words upon her lips. 
In how far was she herself responsible 
for his degradation? Had she 
the companion to him that she ought 
to have been? Might not her influence, 


to Peter 


been 


li'l’ joke on ’er. 
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wisely exerted, have saved him from 
the ruin into which he had fallen? 

She had a quick revulsion of feel- 
ing. Her self-condemnation brought 
with it an exaggerated compassion for 
her husband. For 
looked upon him as the unfortunate vic- 
tim of her own neglect—a _ neglect 
which existed almost entirely in her 
imagination, for she had always been 
ready to be his companion had he been 
willing to share his life with her. 

Her new-born compassion reflected 
itself upon her face. Her wide eyes 
softened, and she looked at Charlie as 
a mother at a child spoiled by her own 
overindulgence. 

He, clinging to the edge of the upper 
berth, rocked to the, motion of the ship 
and scowled at his wife. He was puz- 
zling, in a disconnected fashion, over 
his inability to find what he was look- 
ing for, and trying to reconcile his dis- 
appointment with his disclaimer of the 
theft. His inability to straighten out 
the tangle roused his temper. 

“What d’you mean by it?” 
manded viciously. 

“Vou’d better lie down, Charlie,” said 
Joan, ignoring his tone. “You know 
you'll feel better after an hour’s sleep, 
and I can put all these things away 
while you’re resting.” 

“You want to find ‘em yourself,” re- 
torted Charlie with blazing eyes. “But 
you shan’t. I gotta‘find ’em an’ give 
‘em back to the ol’ girl. I'll say it was 
all a joke. See? No harm done. No 
‘ntention of pinching the things—jus’ ; 
See ?” 

Joan was puzzled. She had no 
watched the growth of this idea in he: 
husband’s mind as Honiton had, and 
she could not but think it had 
foundation in fact. 

“Where did you hide them?” 
asked, watching to see how he wou 
take the question. 

“Tf I knew that I’d ’ve found ’em, 
you fool,” he retorted. “P’raps they’re 


the moment she 


he de- 
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here- -p’raps they’re in the Med—Med 

hic—erranean,”’ he added with a 
vague recollection of Honiton’s sugges- 
tion, 

“Then you did take them!” ex- 
claimed Joan. She remained aghast at 
her own conviction. 

But this touched upon the other and 
contradictory idea in her husband’s 
jangled mind. He was up in arms at 
once. “What you mean t’ ‘nsinuate?” 
he demanded angrily. “I never touched 
‘em, I tell you. You ought to know 
that. You’d have seen me go if IJ’d 
lef’ the cabin.” 

A puzzled look crossed his face again 
as he tried to bring his memory into 
play. “Were were you, anyhow?” he 
demanded suddenly. “I don’t remem- 
ber seein’ you when I got back, an’ 
you weren't here this morning when I 
woke up. Where were you all night?” 

His dark face grew purplish with 
suffused blood as his suspicion awoke, 
and he made a step forward, only to 
lurch against the partition and stagger 
back to the support of the bunk. 

“How could I share the cabin with 
you in the state you were in and after 
the company I had seen you with at 
Malta?’ asked his wife quietly and 
steadily. “Mr. Brown kindly found me 
a spare cabin, and I moved into it,” 
she added injudiciously. 

“Brown!” exclaimed Charlie. ‘‘Wot’s 
he got to do with it? Come t’ think 
of it you're forever hangin’ around with 
that man!” 

“Charlie!” She stretched her hands 
toward him beseechingly, horrified by 
his suspicion. Her husband looked at 
her sullenly. 

“Anyhow 
here,” 


you should have been 
he said, ignoring her appeal. 
“See wot you’ve done! You've lef’ 
me without a witness. If you’d been 
here you could ’a’ sworn | never lef’ 
my bunk. See wot you've le’ me in 
for—sneakin’ off like that.” 
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Then his previous suspicion boiled 
up again in his excited brain. “But 
that’s the leas’ part of it,” he exclaimed, 
The ebullition of jealousy amounted to 
madness. Before Joan could raise her 
hands to protect herself he had lurched 
across the floor and seized her by the 
throat. His bulging eyes and gleam- 
ing teeth were within a few inches of 
her face, and she saw that he meant to 
kill her. 

She screamed once in her terror be- 
fore his fingers compressed her throat 
to silence. She tried to tear his hands 
from her neck, but without success. In 
an ecstasy of rage Charlie battered her 
head against the door to which he had 
pinned her, cursing her and dishonor- 
ing her with every evil name that his 
imagination could suggest. 

lortunately her scream had_ been 
heard, or the murderous attack would 
have been successful. Peter Brown had 
gone below to meditate on his dilemma 
in solitude. The sound of a woman's 
scream brought him in an instant to 
his cabin door. He was guided to the 
scene by the persistent and suggestive 
hammering, and he burst into the Con- 
liffe’s cabin no more than in time. 

The door opened inward, and it was 
all that he could do to force an en- 
trance. Charlie Conliffe released his 
grip on his wife’s throat and tried to 
prevent the entrance of the intruder. 
His wife-slipped in a heap to the floor, 
overcome by the bitterness of her or- 
deal. Brown had to exert his utmost 
strength to pry the door open  suffi- 
ciently to force his way inside. 

He took in the situation at a glance. 
With a single blow he sent Conliffe 
reeling across the floor to collapse upon 
the plush settee under the porthole. 
Then he bent over Joan, who was not 
unconscious, but lay sobbing convul- 
sively where she had fallen. He raised 
her gently, so that her shoulders rested 
upon his knee, and her dark head was 
supported by his arm. The situation 
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was cmbarrassing—more so than he 
knew. 

He held her so, waiting for her to 
recover, and, as he waited, he glanced 
at Conliffe, uncertain how he might 
take this interruption. But he saw that 
there was nothing more to be feared. 
Charlie was dazed, if not to some ex- 
tent sobered, by the blow he had re- 
ceived. He lay back upon the lounge, 
looking with half-uncomprehending 
eyes at the scene before him. Indeed, 
even as Conliffe watched him, his eyes 
gradually closed, and his heavy breath- 
ing announced that he had fallen into 
a drunken sleep. 

Peter turned his attention again to 
Mrs, Conliffe. A wild rage rose within 
him at sight of the livid marks upon 


her white throat, and it was perhaps 


lucky for Charlie that he had ceased 
ior the time to be an object worthy of 
attack. 

Joan’s sobs gradually grew less vio- 


lent and hysterical, and gradually her 
face began to take on a more natural 
color and expression. Peter Brown 
passed his hand gently across her soft 
hair in a gesture meant to be sooth- 
ing—as one might comfort a hurt child. 
It had not the effect he intended. She 
started from him and struggled to her 
feet, a fresh horror on her face. In- 
nocent of any wrong, Peter looked at 
her in surprise as she confronted him. 
How could he know that the agony she 
had passed through had been on his 
account, and that her recent discovery 
of her own feelings had lent sufficient 
color to her husband’s accusations to 
leave her with an uneasy sense of guilt ? 

“You feel better?” he asked. 

She nodded, waving him farther 
away from her, and swallowing con- 
vulsively. 

“Then you must come away from 
here,” he went on with an air of de- 
cision. “You can go back to the cabin 
you had last night.” 

“No, no!” she said quickly, a look 
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upon her face that he could not under- 
stand. 

“You must—you can’t stay here with 
him.” 

“Go away—leave me! I am quite all 
right now, and—and I| thank you very 
much for-coming to my assistance. It 
Wasn't necessary really, but you couldn't 
know that. Charlie is often—boister- 
ous when he has had drink, and—he 
hurts more than he knows. I cried out 
before I thought what I was doing.” 

She spoke rapidly and uncertainly 
and, as she concluded, opened the door 
and held it for Peter Brown. 

He took the handle from her and 
closed it again. “Mrs. Couliffe,” he 
began, and his set face showed his de- 
termination to go through with what 
he had to say, “you need not be afraid 
to trust me—indeed you must trust me. 
The sounds I heard from outside and 
the marks which I can see even now 
on your throat are enough to prove that 
it was no mere boisterousness.. You 
can’t stay here. The man is no longer 
responsible for what he does.” 

Joan Conliffe listened, her 
turned to the ground, nor did she raise 
them as she answered: “I will stay. He 
needs me to look after him.” 

“Your life is not safe,’ the detec- 
tive insisted. “I can’t take the respon- 
sibility of leaving you alone with him. 
If you won't act on my advice I must 
report the whole affair to the captain.” 

“Oh, no, no! You mustn’t do that,” 
she said, and in her anxiety she took his 
thin arm in both her hands. “Really 
] am quite safe. You don’t know him 
as I do. When he wakes up he will 
have quite recovered. Probably he will 
have forgotten all about it. Don’t bring 
him into any worse repute than he is 
in already. I can’t bear it.” 

“What was the cause of it, anyhow ?” 
asked Peter, wavering as he had wav- 
ered that night in Cairo. 

How could she tell him? Sut 
women are quicker and more natural 


eyes 
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in deception than men, and he never 
doubted her answer. ‘He was angry 
because he thought that I believed he 
had stolen Lady Pilth’s diamonds,” she 
said. “Please go. 1 want to be alone.” 

In the face of her expressed desire 
there was nothing for Peter Brown to 
do but leave her. He saw that she was 
quite determined to stay with her hus- 
band, brute though he was, and he 
could not bring himself to put her story 
before the captain against her own 
wish. Once again he was forced to 
shoulder a_ responsibility that went 
against his will. 

Joan Conliffe, left alone with her 
homicidal husband, crouched on the 
floor, sobbing and shivering with the 
reaction. At last with an effort she 
regained her self-control. Dully, al- 
most automatically she got up and ad- 
justed her sleeping husband more com- 
fortably upon the couch, placed a cush- 
ion behind his head, and looked round 
upon the disorder of the room. A\l- 
most gladly she busied herself with the 
task of putting it in order. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE GONG 
THE passengers saw little of each 
other and nothing of Sir Evan 
Pilth until that evening at dinner. The 
ornament of the law, after his inter- 
view with Captain Spedley—an inter- 
view the result of which was unknown 
to every one except the two partici- 
pants—had retired to the seclusion of 
his cabin to regain his lost dignity. 
Lady Pilth had been invisible since the 
discovery. 

There was nothing, in fact, with 
which Mr. Steven Corris could stay his 
hunger for gossip. He was reduced to 
recognizing the existence of Murray 
and his friend Scrym, but he got little 
satisfaction from their society. They 
listened unmoved to his garbled facts 
and unfounded insinuations and gave 
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him nothing in return. In his extrem- 
ity he descended so low as the steward’s 
pantry, where much vague’ rumor 
floated in the air, but nothing substan- 
tial enough to satisfy his craving. Din- 
ner, however, brought him a certain re- 
lief. If it solved no problems it at least 
gave food for his imagination to digest. 

Honiton, too, was restless. After 
he had left Charlie Conliffe to pursue 
his researches in solitude he roamed the 
decks with a gloom and restlessness un- 
usual to him. He did not look for his 
cabin mate and jailer until the need of 
fresh clothes for dinner drove him be- 
low. He found the detective smoking 
heavily in the cabin. Neither spoke as 
Honiton entered. They had not met 
since the announcement of the loss of 
the Pilth jewels, and each seemed more 
than willing to leave the first word to 
the other. 

Honiton busied himself changing into 
more reputable clothes than those in 
which he lounged on deck, whistling 
meanwhile as men do to cloak a lack 
of mental comfort. Peter Brown con- 
tinued to smoke stolidly, ruminating on 
the madness of the bargain he had 
made with this man. At one moment 
he was full of a dull anger against 
Honiton for landing him in such a false 
position, at the next he was bitter with 
contempt at his own foolishness in not 
foreseeing some, at least, of the com- 
plications that were certain to arise 
from such a compact. 

Of the two men Honiton 
fitted to maintain this 
silence. His naturally genial temper- 
ament gradually asserted itslf, and, not- 
withstanding that he anticipated some- 
thing in the nature of an accusation, 
he was the first to speak. 

“Well, Brown, what about it?” he be 
gan abruptly, turning from the fixing 
of a collar button, the ghost of a smile 
hesitating on his lips. “Am I to be 
arrested on a new charge?” 

The detective slowly took his pipe 


was the 


less strained 
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from his mouth and shook his head. “‘I 
don’t believe you had any hand in it,” 
he said. “You wouldn’t be such a big 
fool.” 

“That’s a very sensible argument, old 
friend—very sensible—if none too flat- 


tering. I notice you don’t base your 
belie) in my innocence on very high 
moral grounds,” he added with a bitter 
smile 

“I’m afraid not. Suspicion would 
naturally rest on you. If it were known 
who you are they would naturally sus- 
pect you.” 

“Then in the face of this you mean 
to stick to our bargain?” cried Honiton 
eagerly. 

“A bargain is a bargain. 
filled your part at Valetta.” 

“Brown, you’re a sportsman. You're 
more than a sportsman—you’re the best 
and kindest fellow I ever met.” 

In his relief and gratitude Honiton 
attempted to seize the other’s hand, but 
Brown shook him off brusquely. 

“I’m not,” he retorted harshly. “I'm 
the biggest fool on earth. I don’t know 
how I came to be mad enough to make 
such a bargain. Even a_ congenital 
idiot might have guessed something of 
the troubles ahead.” 

Honiton was taken aback at his vehe- 
mence. He pressed his freckled hand 
on one of Peter’s hunched shoulders 
and shook him in a friendly manner. 
“Don’t let the business get on your 
nerves, old friend,” he said in a kindly 
tone. “It’s no worse now than when we 
started if you don’t believe I stole the 
diamonds.” 

“No worse!” exclaimed the detec- 
tive. Suddenly he realized that he 
could not say in what fashion it was 
He could not explain that the 
necessary silence had begun to inter- 
fere with his own personal happiness. 

“It grows worse every day,” he went 
on, changing the words that were on 
his lips. “I see you—you a crimi—you, 
I should say, under grave suspicion of 
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a serious offense—on the most friendly 
terms with decent people—Miss Upton, 
for example—and | dare not whisper 
a word of warning. It’s wrong—it’s 
all wrong, Honiton.” 

“T told you before you made the bar- 
gain that I had friends sailing by the 
Bedowin,” replied Honiton. “In fact 
that was my main reason tor wishing 
to travel—shall we say incognito? You 
can’t say I let you in for anything on 
that score.”’ 

It could not be denied, yet it only 
added to Peter Brown’s irritation. He 
had had the data before him from 
which an imaginative man like himself 
ought to have deduced something of 
the difficulties ahead, yet he had allowed 
himself to be overwhelmed by what he 
now recognized as pure sentiment. He 
sighed and shrugged his shoulders, and, 
before the matter could be 
further, the gong sounded for dinner. 

It might be expected that Charlie 
Conliffe, after his premature attack on 
the bottle, would be unfitted to put in 
an appearance at the table, but he pos- 
sessed remarkable recuperative powers, 
and, after a couple of hours of heavy 
sleep, he awoke comparatively sober. 
He opened his eyes to see his wife 
moving about the cabin, putting the last 
touches to a change of dress. She had 
put ona clinging gray gown with a 
white vest and a very high neckband 
that would hide her outraged throat 
from the eyes of the curious. 

Charlie watched her furtively, and a 
frown deepened on his brow as he re- 
called the incident of his last conscious 
moments. His wife’s bosom and neck 
were not yet concealed, and the marks 
of his fingers—already turned a dull 
purple—hastened his recollection. 

Charlie was no worse than any other 
dissipated weakling. Alcohol had made 
his conscience obtuse, but it had not 
rotted it away entirely. He recognized 
dully that he had been a brute, and he 
felt that he owed his wife some amends. 
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He watched her until she had completed 
her toilet, and, misreading the calmness 
of her face, judged that a little easy 
kindness would win her forgiveness. 

He cleared his throat once or twice 
to accustom himself to the sound of 
his own voice and then began abruptly: 
“Say, old girl, I'm afraid I got two 
or three shades off color this afternoon. 
| made rather a beast of myself, didn’t 
ts 

“Yes, Charlie, you did,” said Joan 
in a voice that possessed a kind of un- 
earthly placidity. 

He felt the unnaturalness of it 
vaguely, and it made him indefinitely 
uncomfortable, but not sufficiently so to 
soften the crudity of his attempt at 
making amends. 

“I’m sorry, old dear,” he said with 
an attempt at casualness, as though 
such a small matter as strangling one’s 
wife needed only a passing reference. 
“You know I’m apt to get excited when 
I've had a few stitf drinks. Let’s make 
it up and—and forget it.” 

He had risen from the settee and 
approached his wife with the intention 
of sealing his assumed forgiveness with 
a kiss. She divined his purpose, and, 
with a gasp of astonishment, started 
back, holding him off with outstretched 
hands. Horror started to her eyes, and 
her lips parted as if to scream for as- 
sistance. 

“Sorry, Joan,” said Charlie, shrink- 
ing back dismayed. “I only meant to 
be friendly.” 

“How dare you!” exclaimed his wife, 
her breath coming in gasps. “How 
This is a worse insult than 
She paused as though to 
recover control of herself, and then 
went on more calmly: “You’ve done 
everything that a man could do to his 
wife. You left me for a crowd of 
unspeakable revelers. You would have 
killed me but for the unexpected arrival 
of another person, and now you think 
you can pass it all off with a friendly 


dare you! 
the last.” 
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word! What a poor, spineless wretch 
you must think Iam! There are some 
things that a woman can’t forgive, and 
you have been guilty of three of them.” 

“I’m beastly sorry, my dear,” replied 
Charlie with a whine like that of a con- 
ciliatory cur. “There’s no harm in me, 
really. It’s only the whisky. When I 
get a few aboard——” 

“You're beyond help. I give you up. 
When we get to the United States I 
must leave you. I meant to try again, 
but you’ve shown me now how impos- 
sible it is.” 

“T swear I’ll never lay a hand on you 
in anger again,” cried her husband. 

Joan laughed hysterically. “I think 
it is hopeless to explain,” she said, con- 
trolling herself with difficulty. “You 
are too coarse to understand. I never 
saw you as you are until now. I had 
forgiven you for trying to kill me—l 
knew you weren’t responsible—but | 
can’t forgive this.” 

Charlie was beyond his depth and 
looked it. His finer feelings, rudimen- 
tary in the first instance, and blunted 
by continual indulgence, were incapa- 
ble of appreciating his wife’s point of 
view. That she could forgive his mur- 
derous attack upon her, yet find some- 
thing new and incomprehensible to 
make a scene about, when he was so 
amiable and conciliating, was out of 
the range of his capacity. 

“All right, dear. Have it your own 
way,” he said, humbly enough. “I 
know I’m something of a beast when 
[’m drinking, but don’t be hard on me. 
I'm not a bad chap at heart. You— 
you won’t rub it in before people, will 
you?” 

“It’s bad enough for me to know 
what you are, without having the other 
passengers pitying me behind my back,” 
she answered bitterly. “You can count 
on me not to give you away.” 

“But that fellow Brown might talk,” 
Charlie suggested uncomfortably. He 
hated to think of that side of the sub- 
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ject, remembering something of his 
drunken accusations, 

“You need not be afraid of him gos- 
siping about us,” replied his wife. “He 
is not that sort of man. He is a gen- 
tleman. Now let us go in to dinner, 
and try, for once, to keep sober.” 

“You're a good fellow, Joan,” he an- 
swered in a relieved tone. “I won't 
have more than a couple of short ones. 
\nd, look here, old girl, when we get 
home I'll buy you——” 

“When we get home I’m done with 
you,” interrupted his wife, turning 
upon him with a look in her eyes that 
warned him against any further at- 
teinpt at conciliation. “The gong has 
rung. You had better come straight 
into the saloon. You know what will 
happen if you go to the smoking room 
now.” 

Charlie, in his new-born penitence, 
followed his wife like a lamb, thereby 
occasioning what almost amounted to 


surprise in Serym and Murray, who 
were holding back to include him in 
their usual round of drinks before din- 


ner. 

“He’s verra late to-night,” declared 
Murray when the gong had reverber- 
ated through the passages, and a fur- 
ther five minutes had passed. 

“He is that,” agreed Scrym. “I 
doot he must have gone in a’ready.” 

“l’m dry,” said his friend. “TI dinna 
think we'll wait ony longer. What d’ye 
think about it?” 

“Weel, just a wee nip, Murray. 
maybe turn up after all.” 

“Maybe,” agreed Murray, and gave 
his order to the waiting steward. “But 
he’s a puir crittur. What d’ye think 
0 this ado aboot the puir woman’s 


” 


He'll 


jewels? 
“Fools! It’s juist nonsense,” said 
Scrym contemptuously. “Conliffe might 
rest easy in his mind. He hasna the 
nerve to do a thing like that. Waull ye 
ha’e another ?” 
“It'll do no hairm,” agreed Murray. 
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Thus contemptuously did these shrewd 
observers dismiss the case against 
Charlie Conliffe, and, gulping appreci- 
atively their “nips,” followed the others 
to the saloon. 

Mr. Steven Corris was delighted to 
see both Sir Evan and Lady Pilth ap- 
pear at table. He had feared that they 
might prefer to mourn their loss in the 
privacy of their cabin and cheat him 
of a gratuitous entertainment. 

Sir Evan was himself surprised that 
his wife should care to make a public 
appearance in the face of his own ex- 
pressed wish. “It is my considered 
opinion, my dear,” he had told her, 
“that the enormity of our loss desider- 
ates on your part a dignified seclusion. 
Although it is necessary that TI appear, 
in order that I may state my position 
clearly in the presence of our fellow 
passengers, your abstention from the 
public table will fittingly express your 
grief at your loss and will, at the same 
time save you from the possibility of 
insult.” 

“All the same, Evan, dear, I think I'd 
like to be there. I want to hear what 
you say.” 

Sir Evan was astonished that his 
wife should even mildly oppose his 
wishes. For many years she had been 
content to act upon his merest sugges- 
tion and to echo his lightest word. 
“You may rest assured that I shall ex- 
press myself with clarity and—ah— 
absence of ambiguity, and that I shall 
return to you with an accurate report 
of my statement—the gist of which you 
are already sufficiently familiar with.” 

“All the same, I think I'll go,” re- 
peated Lady Pilth with unprecedented 
obstinacy. 

“My dear Mary, surely there is some 
misunderstanding,” replied her husband, 
quite thrown off his balance by the un- 
expectedness of the opposition. “My 
wish is that you absent yourself from 
this function. I cannot have made my- 
self sufficiently clear, yet I flatter my- 
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self that obscurity of phraseology is 
not one of my failings.” 

“| quite understand, dear,” said Lady 
Piith placidly. “But, all the same, 1 
think Vil should like to hear 
what you say for yourself.” 

“But—but 2 

“It’s no use arguing about it, Evan. 
I intend to go.” 

When one has been accustomed for 
twenty or thirty years to have one’s 
every suggestion carried out without 
comment it is something of a staggerer 
to meet with such determined opposi- 
tion. Having never found the neces- 
sity for them, one is without the weap- 
ons of coercion. So, at least, Sir Evan 
found it. He stood stupidly with 
dropped jaw, looking with an expres- 
sion of ludicrous dismay at his insub- 
ordinate wife. 

His dignity, however, must be pre- 
served at all costs. Incapable—for 
lack of ideas—of resisting her deter- 
mination he had sufficient presence of 
mind to acquiesce gracefully. “It shall 
be as you wish, my dear,” he declared 
with the air of one granting a favor. 
“1 can quite understand and appreciate 
your desire to be an auditor of my— 
ah—address, and, although the circum- 
stances are such that I should person- 
ally prefer your absence, far be it from 
me to oppose your expressed aspira- 
tion.” 

The vibration of the gong beat upon 
the cabin door as he concluded. “Come, 
then, dear,” said Lady Pilth, “Take 
me in to dinner.” 


go. I 


CHAPTER XVI. 
DINNER DENUNCIATIONS. 
HIE captain and his first officer, Mr. 
Goneram, were punctilious time- 
keepers, and they took their places at 
the head of their respective tables to 
the minute. Mr. Steven Corris was on 
this occasion no less punctual. He did 
not wish to miss a word or a glance 
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that might help te feed his famished 
curiosity. 

Mr. and Mrs. Balke took their seats 
with an air of subdued gloom that sug- 
gested a death in the family, and, in- 
deed, their disimterested sorrow could 
not be greater, but would probably 
have been less, had such been the case. 

Corris had a full view of the en- 
trance to the saloon door, and his small, 
inquisitive eyes twinkled as Sir Evan 
and Lady Pilth appeared at the same 
moment as Mr. and Mrs. Conliffe. The 
couples could not enter simultaneously, 
and Corris was curious to see which 
would give way to the other. Charlie 
Conliffe would certainly not have hung 
back if his wife had not restrained him 
by a hand upon his arm. Sir Evan 
and Lady Pilth swept forward, and, 
as they passed the Conliffes, Lady 
Pilth turned upon the unfortunate 
Charlie a look of vindictive hate. No 
one could have credited her placid face 
with venom. When they were 
seated at their respective she 
continued to cast similar glances at him 
throughout the meal. 

All the other diners were reasonably 
punctual with the exception of Murray 
and Secrym, who, as already related, 
were acquiring vigor for the coming 
meal in another place. Sir Evan Pilth 
eyed their empty seats with impatience. 
He was unusually silent, and his nervy- 
ous movements with napkin and cut- 
lery were not in keeping with his cus- 
tomary pompous self-possession. There 
was, indeed, an unusual strained silence 
at both tables. 

A look of relief satisfaction 
crossed Sir Evan’s face as the two 
Scotchmen entered and walked to their 
places. ‘They wore such an air of elab- 
orate unconcern that one could not but 
picture them wiping their mouths. He 
waited until they were seated, and then 
rose to his feet in the professional man- 
ner he had cultivated when striving to 
catch the speaker’s eye. 
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“Captain Spedley, ladies and gentle- 
men,” he began in the resonant voice 
to which, more than to any quality of 
intellect, he owed his success in life, 
“T feel it incumbent upon me to make 
a clear statement of my position with 
regard to the dastardly outrage that has 
been perpetrated upon my poor wife 
and myself.” 

Captain Spedley was taken aback. 
He looked up quickly and seemed upon 
the point of rising to protest, then 
thought better of it and fixed his eyes 
on the table before him. All the others 


gave their eyes to the orator, with the 
exception of Charlie Conliffe, who only 
looked occasionally in a quick, furtive 
‘lance 


( 
> 
t 

le 


and returned his eyes to the 
ible. 

“In the first place, I desire to make 
it perfectly clear,” went on Sir Evan, 
“that 1 withdraw absolutely any per- 
sonal accusation which I may have per- 
mitted myself to make in the excusable 
state Of agitation into which I was 
thrown by the lamentable discovery of 
Lady Pilth’s loss. However strongly 
facts may point in one direction, my 
knowledge of legal matters—which, | 
may say without egotism, is admittedly 
unrivaled—warns me of the danger of 
such an accusation, and I’m content to 
retreat to the absolutely sound position 
that some individual on board the ves- 
sel is guilty of this theft. But it is 
essential that that individual be dis- 
covered, and the jewels restored.” 

“Hear! Hear!” ejaculated Mr. 
Cohun Balke, thoroughly in agreement 
with such a sentiment. 

“That is my first point,” continued 
the orator. “And it is one that I am 
anxious you should all bear in mind 
With the utmost clarity, in view of the 
possibility of your being called upon to 
Witness to my statement in a court of 
law, 

“\Ve come now, ladies and gentle- 
men, to the equally important question 
of the means to be adopted for the at- 


tainment of the two objects which | 
have stated to be essential: namely, the 
discovery of the criminal and the re- 
covery of the jewels. It is with the 
utmost regret that I have to announce 
that Captain Spedley refuses to sane- 
tion the perfectly simple and obvious 
method that I have placed before him, 
and that he has up to the present mo- 
ment made no counter-suggestion to 
meet the undeniable urgency of the 
situation. In view of his lamentable 
lack of initiative 1 am compelled to 
take this public means of rousing him 
to a realization of the responsibilities 
of his position. I am thoroughly alive 
to the fact that a ship’s captain pos- 
sesses powers which verge upon autoc- 
racy and 

But Captain Spedley had 
much of this as he could stand. “You'll 
excuse me, Sir Evan,” he said from 
his seat, “but a ship’s captain knows all 
about his responsibilities. He’s got to, 
or he wouldn’t long be a ship’s captain. 
If you'll kindly sit down and get on 
with your dinner—your soup’s getting 
cold—I'll tell you what I mean to do.” 

Mr. Steven Corris giggled. He had 
not enjoyed himself so heartily since 
he left America to avoid his creditors 
Sir Evan Pilth resented the interrup- 
tion and seemed on the point of saying 
so when, with unprecedented initiative, 
his wife pulled him to his seat by his 
coat tails. He was so overwhelmed by 
the novelty and the indignity of the 
proceeding that he was quite thrown 
off his balance, and, by the time he had 
recovered it, the skipper had got well 
into the swing of his remarks. 

“In the first place,” Captain Spedley 
went on, “I’m not going to be bullied 
into anything. I did my very best to 
get you to put your jewels in the safe, 
Sir Evan, and you wouldn't. The 
whole thing’s your own fault entirely. 
As for searching all the passengers and 
crew—it’s a farce, as well as an insult. 
I won't do it. What I’ve decided to 


had as 
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do is this: I'm going to put the affair 
in the hands of the Boston police, and 
nobody shall leave the ship until they 
have taken charge. Things will then 
be in exactly the same state as they 
are now, and the responsibility will rest 
with the police, not with me.” 

“I protest, sir, I protest with the ut- 
most vehemence against the pusillanim- 
ity of your measures,” exclaimed Sir 
van. “Apart altogether from their 
dilatoriness, you have to take into con- 
sideration the  possibility—nay, the 
probability—that the thief will find 
means to dispose of his ill-gotten gains 
at our next place of call—the Azores.” 

“T’ll take care he doesn’t,” retorted 
the captain. “We only call there for 
coal and mail. Nobody shall leave the 
ship, and nothing shall go ashore with- 
out being thoroughly overhauled by 
myself. The only thing you'll have to 
take on trust is me, and Mr. Goneram 
will keep his weather eye on me. For 
that matter I'll let you look through 
everything that goes ashore, rather than 
have you dissatisfied. Further than 
that | don’t mean to go.” 

Captain Spedley’s jaws closed upon 
the last words with a determination 
that was patent to every one in the 
saloon, 

Sir Evan rose to his feet once more. 
“T. call you to witness, ladies and gen- 
tlemen,” he said with a cultivated wave 
of his hand, “my utter dissatisfaction 
with the adequacy of Captain Spedley’s 
measures. Many days must elapse be- 
fore the first steps are taken toward 
the elucidation of the mystery with 
which we are confronted, and 

“It’s no use going on, Sir Evan,” 
the captain interrupted. ‘I’ve told you 
what l’m going to do, and let that end 
it. You said yourself a ship’s captain 
is something of an autocrat; and I’m 
not going to have my dinner table 
turned into a debating society. You'd 
better go on with your dinner.” 

As a personification of outraged dig- 
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nity Sir Evan Pilth at that moment 
would be hard to equal. What it was 
that he opened his mouth to say re- 
mains a mystery, for it never passed 
his lips. He and the whole comple- 
ment of diners were overwhelmed by 
a fresh sensation from a whoily unex- 
pected quarter. 

“You'd better sit down, dear,” said 
his wife, resorting to her previous dras- 
tic method of emphasizing her words. 
“T have something to say myself..” 

Sir Evan found himself in his seat, 
utterly prostrated with astonishment. 
He would have been physically incapa- 
ble of rising to protest further, even 
had his mind urged him to that course, 
At the moment, however, he had no 
mind—he was mentally stunned. His 
wife could not have wrought more 
havoc had she hit him on the head with 
a hammer. 

Lady Pilth, meantime, had risen to 
her feet. “I don’t care what Captain 
Spedley says. I will say what I have 
to say,” she began, looking defiantly at 
the captain, whose face wore a look 
of intense annoyance. “Sir Evan is 
quite right. It’s a shame that 
thing isn’t done. But I don’t 
with my husband withdrawing anything 
he said before. He was quite right, 
and he should have the courage to stick 
to it. Jt isn’t necessary to search every- 
body—one would be quite enough. If 
iny diamonds are not found on him he 
should be locked up until they are 
found.” 

Lady Pilth was determined that there 
should be no doubt as to whom she 
would have searched and locked up. 
As she spoke she pointed her accusing 
finger openly at Charlie Conliffe and 
looked toward Captain Spedley as if 
inviting him to conduct the search per- 
sonally on the spot. 

Now Charlie Conliffe, though won- 
derfully sobered by his two hours’ 
sleep, had not got rid of the dregs of 
his intoxication, and the whisky, which 
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he had ordered from the steward when 
he sat down to dinner, not only had 
its own stimulating effect, but also 
roused all the backwash of his pre- 
vious bout. 

“It’s an infernal lie!” he shouted, 
starting to his feet excitedly. “I won't 
stand——”’ 
down, Charlie,” ordered his 
wife, pulling back with a firm hand 
upon his arm. 

Her f was as 


“Sit 


face colorless as the 
neckband that hid her bruised throat, 
and no emotion appeared on her face 
yr in her toneless voice. Peter Brown, 
yatching her in deep sympathy and dis- 
comfort, realized the effort by which 
he retained her self-control. 

“Captain Spedley,” she said, raising 
her voice to be heard at the other table, 
“IT appeal to you to stop this attack 
on my husband. Surely no one has a 

*ht to make accusations like this with- 
out proof.” 

‘As I said before, I disclaim all—— 
Evan Pilth. He was cut 
short by the captain’s fist hammering 
the table before him. 

“I’ve had enough of this,” he shouted 
in the voice he used on the bridge when 
things did not go as he wished. “Drop 
it’s for me to say what’s 


” 


began Sir 


it, all of you. 
to be done, and what isn’t. 
He glared at Sir Evan 
Pilth. A dead silence fell 
aloon, broken only by the subdued 
clatter of china and cutlery. All eyes 
were on the food before them. In the 
silence Lady Pilth’s voice sounded like 
last flicker of fire in a room after 
ights have been turned off. “All 


and Lady 
ipon the 
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meal responsible, but 
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and then burst 
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Pilth appealed to some 
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hidden sense of humor in the man, and 
he went off like a rocket. One by one 
the passengers followed his example 
until all but the Conliffes and the Pilths 
were under the sway of a semihysteri- 
cal laughter. Even Peter Brown could 
not resist it, though he was the first 
to recover. 

Gradually the spontaneous 
ment died down, to be replaced by a 
strained and embarrassing silence. Mr, 
Goneram was easily the most embar- 
rassed of the party. A self-contained 
man, unused to meeting people in bulk, 
he had been shocked out of his reserve 
by the sudden and unexpected absurd- 
ity of Lady Pilth, and now his ear 
burned with mortification at the enor- 
mity of his behavior. During the re- 
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merri- 


mainer of the meal the crown of his 
visible to the 


head was all that was 
passengers over whom he presided. He 
did not dare to raise his eyes from his 
plate. 

An even more embarrassed member 
of the party, however, was Charlie Con- 
liffe. He could 
finding the eyes. of 
upon him 
most to ignore them, but 


not look up without 
Lady Pilth 
He did his w- 


their fa 


fixed 
accusingly, 
nation was too strong for him, and his 
own were drawn irresistibly back to 
read again the implacable hatred that 
was plain in them. 

He could not have borne it of his 
own strength, so he had to fortify him- 
self from without with double whiskic 
three of 
course of 
accusing eyes were a 
bear. 

The meal dragged ot 
all but Mr. Steven Corris, who atta 
his food with doubled gu 
by the stupid littl 
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Pilth, into a general talk met with noth- 
ing more encouraging than frozen mon- 
osyllables. 

At Mr. Goneram’s table it was even 
worse. He himself was sunk beneath 
the load of his own shame. Jocelyn 
Upton and her mother retired within 
their strong shells of reserve. Murray 
and Scrym remained, as usual, hidden 
away in their still stronger Scottish 
ones. Honiton, whom one might have 
counted upon to infuse a little life into 
the party, was content to eat his dinner 
in silence and keep an inscrutable face, 
while Peter Brown was too full of pity 
for Joan Conliffe to notice, much less 
to break, the general silence. 

ven whisky did not serve to sup- 
port Charlie to the end against the 
impeachment in Lady Pilth’s compelling 
eyes. There came a moment when he 
could stand it no longer. The constant 
accusation was wearing him down. He 
staggered to his feet and, with a thick, 
semiarticulate mutter, lurched off down 
the saloon, looking everywhere but in 
the direction of his enemy. Yet, in the 
doorway, he could not resist the fasci- 
nation of a last glance, only to find that 
the vindictive eyes were following him 
—were drilling holes through him with 
the fury of their hatred. With a cry 
of horror Charlie bolted up the com- 
panion for the sanctuary of the deck 
smoking room. There, at least, he was 
safe, and not only safe, but in a posi- 
tion to administer restoratives to him- 
self. He sat down to an evening of 
serious drinking, and the more deeply 
he drank the less assured did he be- 
come of his own innocence. 

The dinner petered out. There was 
no lingering over coffee, but rather a 
general tendency to fly—to get clean 
away from the embarrassment of one 
another’s company. It is safe to say, 
however, that, apart from the Pilths, 
no one was inclined to take the matter 
of Charlie Conliffe’s guilt seriously, 
with the exception of Charlie himself. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
“THE SECRET OF ALL SUCCESSFUL 
CRIME.” 


HE two days that followed were re- 
markable more for the growth of 
ideas and relationships than for wealth 
of incident. The weather was calm 
and mild, and, but for the theft and 
the uncertainty to which it had given 
rise, the trip from Malta to the Azores 
would have been exceedingly pleasant. 
There were few among the passengers, 
however, who were unaffected by the 
robbery in one way or another. Mur- 
ray and Scrym followed their usual 
course unmoved, but even they were 
indirectly affected through Charlie 
Conliffe, who spent much of his time 
in the smoking room with them. 

Mr. Steven Corris would frequently 
join them. Anxious to gossip over the 
possibilities of the case, he found few 
among his fellow passengers willing to 
reciprocate, and it was sheer lack of 
an audience that drove him to the 
smoking room in the first instance. 
Once there, however, he found in Char- 
lie Conliffe an unfailing source of ex- 
citement. The unhappy suspect  be- 
came more and more uncertain of his 
own innocence. At every meal the ac- 
cusing eyes of Lady Pilth drove him 
into a fresh desperation, and after each 
ordeal he had recourse again to the 
only remedy he knew. 

He could talk of nothing else, and 
Corris would sit for hours fascinated, 
while Charlie, in a state of progressive 
drunkenness, rambled disconnectedly 
over the pros and cons of the affair. 
At one moment he would be loud in 
the assertion of his innocence, at the 
next he might be picturing vividly just 
how he could have accomplished the 
theft. It was the uncertainty of it all 
that held Corris. 

The two Scotchmen looked on con- 
temptuously, smoking their pipes 
steadily and taking their regulation 
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drinks—neither more nor less—at their 
stated times. Between them they 
summed up the position unhesitatingly : 
“It’s the drink. He-canna hold it, an’ 
he’s let it get the better o’ him. [| be- 
lieve he’ll end bad. As for that sneak- 
in’ body, Corris, he juist leads him on. 
He'd do anything if he ,thought he 
might learn something ill aboot a body.” 
Thus Scrym, and Murray would nod 
his whole-hearted agreement. 

They always assured Conlifie of 
their belief in his innocence, but no 
assurance could be strong enough to 
counteract the steady torture of Lady 
Pilth’s eyes. He was driven more and 
more to drink for relief, yet it brought 
him none, but rather an increased un- 
certainty. He awoke in the mornings 
in such a state of quivering nerves that 
he had to steady his trembling hand 
with a stiff whisky before he attempted 
to shave. From then until night he 
got on with artificial strength—never 
drunk yet never sober. Meals gradu- 
ally became a mere farce, and, rather 
than meet Lady Pilth’s eye, he re- 
mained away altogether—but that is an- 
ticipating events. 

His wife made ineffectual protests. 
He would agree with her, even promise 
reform, and then go his own way. She 
grew more silent, dark rings appeared 
round her eyes, and she spent much 
time alone in her cabin. 

Peter Brown tried to renew the inti- 
macy that had sprung up between them, 
but without success. He could not un- 
derstand the look of fear that was in 
her eyes when he spoke to her. 
not know that it the 
of the working of her own heart. With 
all his brooding he could find nothing 
to account for it beyond his refusal 
to tell her what his to tell. 
That, he knew, was not enough. It 
might have aroused dislike—distrust— 
but not the look he caught in her eyes 
when he dared to speak to her. 

The detective was not the man 
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probe such a matter as this to its depths. 
Diffident, unused to thoughts of woman- 
kind, he was the last man on earth to 
guess the feelings toward him that she 
feared and hid. Hie could but acqui- 
esce in her apparent desire to be quit 
of him. Accordingly he retired into 
his deck chair with a book, more like 
a collapsed scaffolding than before. 
For all her horror of the crime and 
its unknown perpetrator, Jocelyn Up- 
ton was, perhaps, the least permanently 
affected by it among the passengers, 
She was young and high-spirited, in- 
tensely interested in her own thoughts 
and feelings, and endowed with a great 
capacity for the enjoyment of life. It 
could not be expected that she would 
continue under the 
with which the first shock of the 
covery of the robbery overwhelmed her. 
More than ever was she thrown into 
Frank Honiton. When 
she and her mother had met him in a 
hotel in Cairo they had been alone and 
without even an acquaintance, and hi 
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were seated in their usual chairs on 
deck, the silent detective their only near 
neighbor. 

“You have something on your mind, 
Frank. I know it!” she said, her 
bright face smiling on him prettily. ‘Let 
me be your father confessor. You'll 
feel all the better for it. Perhaps you'll 
even be capable of making yourself 
reasonably agreeable.” 

Honiton smiled slowly, and with an 
effort forced himself to meet her on 
her own plane. “Are you sure you 
could bear the awful revelation of my 
misdeeds?” he asked. 

“Oh, we confessors. get hardened, 
you know,” retorted Jocelyn. “It takes 
a lot to shock us. Have no fear of me, 
even if you have to disclose the hor- 
rible story of how once in your youth 
you nearly robbed an orchard.” 

“Even that you could bear not- 
withstanding your intense dislike of 
thieves P” 

It is curious how Honiton was im- 
pelled to introduce the subject that had 
caused him acute discomfort on the 
previous day—as if he were determined 
to prove his mastery over himself. 

“Yes, I could survive it, I think,” 
said Jocelyn. ‘You see, robbing or- 
chards is not theft in the mean sense 
of the word. It’s not carried out with 
the vulgar object of gain, but as a 
means of getting rid of the superfluous 
spirits of youth. I shouldn’t wonder 
if you did rob orchards when you were 
a boy, Frank. Did you?” 

“Perhaps I did,” he admitted. ‘But 
don’t you think other robberies may 
sometimes be committed for the same 
motive—sport rather than vulgar gain?” 

“No,” replied Jocelyn with decision. 
“You see, boys don’t think of the moral 
side of things. They have no moral 
sense, but grown-ups have. There is 
no sport in taking something from an 
unsuspecting person. If you can im- 
agine two people, each with a gold 
watch and chain, and each trying to 
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steal it from the other who knows that 
the other is trying to steal it, that would 
be quite a sporting event, but there is 
no sport in stealing in the ordinary 
sense. It’s too one-sided.” 

“What about the police?’ asked 
Honiton. “The thief has to take his 
chance against them all the time. That 
must impart an element of sport into 
the business surely ?” 

“It doesn’t make things equal,” said 
Jocelyn. “Because the victim has no 
say in the matter. Take the case of 
Lady Pilth, for instance. Whoever 
robbed her may, for all we know, have 
thrown her diamonds into the sea. 
Even if he were caught and punished 
Lady Pilth would never have had a 
sporting chance of getting her diamonds 
back.” 

“That’s an extreme case,” protested 
Honiton. “The ordinary thief wouldn't 
throw his swag into the sea.” 

“Nevertheless, a thief’s a thief and a 
quite undefendable creature. I’m sur- 
prised at you trying to stick up for 
him—unless—unless you have a_per- 
sonal motive. Frank”—she turned 
upon him with raised finger and mock 
solemnity—“what have you done with 
Lady. Pilth’s jewels? Confess!” 

Peter Brown looked up from _ his 
book with an expression of dismay. 
He had not heard what had gone be- 
fore, and the sudden accusation came 
on him without warning. A glance at 
the girl’s smiling face assured him as 
to her innocence of any sinister intent, 
but he looked curiously at Honiton to 
see how he would receive such a keen 
thrust. If he expected any sign of dis- 
comfort he was disappointed. 

“The secret of all successful crime 
is secrecy,” replied Honiton lightly. 
“Surely you don’t imagine I’m going 
to give myself away—even to you?” 

The last words, added after a pause, 
were spoken earnestly with Honiton’s 
eyes turned unflinchingly upon Joce- 
lyn’s pretty face. Her color deepened 
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under his scrutiny, and, with a little 
self-conscious laugh, she turned her 
head away. 

“Let’s forget thieves and all such 
abominations,” she said lightly, rising 
from her chair. “Come along, Frank, 
you must amuse me and keep me from 
worrying about other people’s troubles. 
Let’s play deck croquet. You don’t 
take enough exercise.” 

Peter Brown watched them as they 
strolled off together to the windward 
side of the deck, where their game 
would not inconvenience the other pas- 
sengers. He could not but 
what a handsome, well-matched pair 
they made, and he shook his head sadly 
when they had disappeared from his 
Never had he met a man to 
had felt so drawn. In his 
profession his acquaintances were 
mostly casual and did not develop into 
intimacy. Outside of it he had little 
opportunity te make friends. It was 
iard that he should be called upon to 
( doom this friend that he 
had made. The detective’s had been a 
busy and sordid life, and the interlude 
of the voyage had thrown him among 
i class whom he had little chance of 
meeting on terms of equality. 

He thought of Joan Conliffe with her 
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he should look on the future with some 
misgivings. 

He had given up all idea of interfer- 
ing in the matter of Lady Pilth’s dia- 
monds. He could do nothing without 
admitting, at least to the captain, that 
he was a police officer, and he had de- 
termined that that was out of the ques- 

Captain Spedley’s decision, also, 
relieved his conscience considera- 
bly. The jewels could not be disposed 
of until Boston was reached, and he 
would be a clever thief who would get 
them ashore once the Boston police had 
the matter in hand. 

All of which did not prevent him 
keeping eyes and ears open to all that 
went on around him. He had already 
dismissed as preposterous the idea that 
Charlie Conliffe had any hand in the 
robbery. He had sifted all the pas- 
sengers through his mind without any 
of them sticking in the meshes, even 
Cohun Balke, with all his mania for 
jewels, passing through without diffi- 
remained the stewards, 
the cabin, but 


tion, 
had 


culty. There 
who had easy access to 
he was without data on 
mate their characters. 

liked as a slimy sort of person, but he 
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standing the barrier that had risen be- 
tween them, he should strive to find a 
means to be of service to her. He could 
not tell her of the love and pity for 
her that filled his heart, so he did the 
next best thing, as he thought—he tried 
to reform Charlie. 

It was a hopeless effort from the 
start, but he continued to haunt the 
smoking room at times when he had 
never been seen there before, and he 
joined in rounds of drinks, for which 
he had no desire, in the hope of putting 
in a word of advice that would go home 
to the drunkard’s heart. 

It ended as might have been ex- 
pected. It was on the afternoon of 
the day at the end of which the Bedouin 
arrived at Gibraltar. Charlie was rap- 
idly approaching a state of stupor. 
Peter Brown, seeing him put out his 
hand to fumble for the bell button, at- 
tempted to remonstrate. ‘Not another 
drink, Conliffe,” he suggested mildly 
enough, and, leaning over, he placed 
his hand over Charlie’s. 

In a normal frame of mind he would 
have known better than to interfere, 
but the intensity of his desire to be of 
assistance to Mrs. Conliffe blinded his 
judgment. 

“You mind your own business,” re- 
plied Charlie with crapulous obstinacy. 
He wrenched his hand free and pressed 
his thumb on the button defiantly. 

Peter Brown made another effort. 
“It’s doing you no good, old fellow,” 
he said, striving to speak in an in- 
gratiating tone of good-fellowship and 
failing miserably in the attempt. “Give 
it the good-by for to-day.” 

Until now Charlie Conliffe had ap- 
peared to have forgotten the scene in 
his cabin when the detective had come 
to the rescue of Joan. Shame perhaps 
had made him banish it from his mind, 
but now shame was swamped in the 
fumes of the drinks that he had con- 
sumed, and an evil rancor rose to the 
surface. 
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“Get out,” he retorted, starting un- 
steadily to his feet, his bloodshot eyes 
blazing. “I’ve had enough of you an’ 
your infernal interference. You leave 
me alone. An’ leave my wife alone, 
too—see? I know when I’ve had 
enough, an’ I don’t need you to tell 
me.” 

Peter would have been wise to have 
accepted the advice, uncourteously as 
it was worded, but his good intentions 
proved too much for his discretion, and 
he attempted another appeal. 

“You’ve had enough, Conliffe,”’ he 
began, but got no further. Charlie 
aimed a wild blow at his face which 
would certainly have taken effect but 
for the interference of the spectators. 

“Easy, lad, easy,” said Murray, and, 
with remarkable promptitude, consid- 
ering his stolid exterior, he seized the 
upraised arm and dragged the aggressor 
back into his seat, where Scrym assisted 
in holding him. 

“Ye'd better go awa’,” advised the 
latter. “‘Ye’re doing no guid.” 

“Let me smash his ugly face,” 
shouted Charlie, furious at the inter- 
ference. ‘“He’s been hanging around 
with my wife, and I——” 

Peter Brown heard no more. Hor- 
rified at the sacrilege, and fearful lest 
even worse should follow, he hurried 
from the smoking room, nor did he 
again attempt to arrest the rapidly in- 
creasing pace of Charlie Conliffe’s ruin. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
LOVE’S DILEMMA. 


HEN Honiton, in the hotel in 
Cairo, made his appeal to his cap- 

tor for secrecy he had no more in his 
mind than that he should be spared the 
ignominy of exposure before friends 
whom his happy temperament had 
made for him. He had met Jocelyn 
Upton, had liked her immensely, but 
he had been quite resigned to her loss 
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when he heard that she was returning 
to America. Had he guessed how 
completely she would occupy his mind 
and heart, after a week at sea, spent 
almost entirely in her society, he would 
have been even more anxious to avoid 
sailing by the Bedouin. 

Her obvious liking for him; her 
openly expressed pleasure at the dis- 
covery of his presence aboard, her art- 
less acceptance of her own judgment 
of his character as conclusive—all com- 
ing at a time when he had much cause 
for despondence—bore him inevitably 
toward the rapids over which he was 
fated to pass. He never had a chance. 
Nature stepped in and took all control 
out of his hands. Thrown into her 
company as he was continually, he 
would have been more than human had 
he not loved her, 

Jocelyn, on her part, was an even 
easy prey to Honiton’s charm. 
Sle was essentially a modern girl, ac- 
customed to the study and analysis of 
her own feelings and emotions, and she, 
quickly than Honiton, realized the 
direction in which she was drifting. 
She did not struggle, for she had no 

on to anticipate anything but hap- 

ss from the love that was spring- 
ng up so rapidly in her heart. She 
had formed her own opinion of Honi- 
ton when first she met him, and she 
had no misgivings, although his past 
remained absolutely unknown to her. 
She possessed that supreme confidence 
in her own judgment which fs 
the main attributes—and_pitfalls—of 
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oniton struggled feebly when he 
realized the girl’s growing influence 
over him, but it was already too late. 
He quickly gave up the unequal strug- 
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on the future and drink in 
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Nothing could have been more con- 
ducive to the growth of intimacy than 
the long, mild evenings on deck when 
dinner was over and the passengers 
were dispersed. Deep, companionable 
silences in the dusk, broken by low- 
spoken words whose tone each night 
grew more tender-—long, familiar talks 
over likes and dislikes shared—rambles 
round the empty decks, ending usually 
by the rail at some unfrequented spot 
where one could lean and gaze dream- 
ily into the dark, hurrying sea—these 
incidents were feeding the love that-had 
already germinated in the hearts of 
these two young people. 

Honiton meant it to go no further. 
He pictured the remainder of the voy- 
age passing in a delightful dream, the 
awaking from which he was content to 
ignore. No doubt it would have been 
so had it been left to him, but circum- 
stances and Jocelyn Upton were too 
much for him. 

The crisis came with the approach 
of the Bedouin to the Azores—a cur! 
ously impressive scene, not without its 
influence of events. The sun was sei- 
ting in a splendor of orange and scarlet 
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They leaned together over the rail 
of the forecastle deck. In the exalta- 
tion of the moment the certainty of 
their love came home to them without 
spoken word—a sudden, mutually in- 
spired realization of what each had 
known subconsciously before, 

fo Honiton the knowledge brought 
foreboding and fear, but to Jocelyn 
nothing but a glow of simple happiness. 
There was no shyness in her eyes as 
she turned to her lover and, placing her 
hand over his on the rail, looked him 
frankly in the face. 

“TI know!” she said softly. 

Lloniton had lost control. On_ his 
own initiative he would never have 
spoken, but would have been content 
to drift on, loving and being loved, un- 
til the end of the voyage brought the 
end of the idyl. At any cost to himself 
-at any cost even to the girl—he should 
have lied now and ended everything. 

But could he? Loving her as he did, 
could he look her in the face and tell 
her she had made a mistake? She had 
laid bare her heart before him, secure 
in the knowledge that his was hers al- 
ready. He must not only deny her his 
love and refuse the love that she offered 
him, but he must put her to shame in 
her own sight. 

His very love for her made it im- 
possible. 

Che light of the dying sun shone on 
her fair hair, lighting it with gold, her 
beautiful, parted lips exhaled a long 
breath of perfect content, and her eyes 
looked into his with the candor of con- 
love. Honiton placed his free 
over hers. “Yes, Jo,” he mur- 
mured, and with the words all control 
f the situation had left him. He had 
drifted too far, and now he was at the 


fessed 


’ ~ 
mand 


mercy of the current. 

The rim of the sun dipped behind 
the rock, the light faded from Jocelyn’s 
hair, and a cold shadow crept over the 
ship as she drew closer to the land. 
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Honiton shuddered imperceptib'y. It 
was so plain a symbol of calamity 
ahead. There was nothing for him but 
misery in this mutual avowal, and, as 
they leaned long over the rail in the 
deepening dusk, no two people could 
have been more widely sundered in 
thought. The love they had in com- 
mon held them together—hand pressed 
in hand—while their minds were parted 
by the wide limit of their respective 
knowledge and ignorance. 

Jocelyn was blindly happy, rejoicing 
in her love and its return, proud in her 
girlish way that it was she who had 
spoken—that she had possessed the cer- 
tain knowledge that permitted her to 
speak—and free from the slightest sus- 
picion of the torment in her lover's 
mind. 

It was only when she began to mur- 
mur charmingly to  him—broken 
phrases, shyly spoken—little 
dences made for fondness’ sake—that 
he brought his will to bear upon his 
thoughts and forced himself to enter 
into her mood. Then for a time re- 
morse and despair faded into the back- 
ground and, living for the joy of the 
moment, he let his love have rein and 
fly to her willing ears. 

With every word spoken he dug 
deeper the pit into which he had fallen, 
for with love once acknowledged, there 
could be no standing still. What could 
he say when Jocelyn talked prettily to 
him of the future with her simple as- 
sumption of their joint life? Now he 
must lie, and lie without end—because 
it was too late to tell that one lie that 
would have ended everything. 

Honiton’s mind as they talked was 
the strangest mixture of ecstasy and 
misery. His joy in her pretty ways, her 
shy endearments coming with a charm- 
ing awkwardness from unaccustomed 
lips, the caress of her hand upon his 
arm, were blended with horror at his 
mounting deception and the inevitable 
consequence, 


confi- 
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The worst torture of all was her 
perfect faith in him and her pride in 
it, As the darkness grew denser she 
crept more closely to him, so that, when 
she spoke, he felt her breath upon his 
lips. It was then that a sudden rec- 
ollection came to her, and she laughed 
lightly and happily. 

“Think of it, Frank, just think of 
it,” she said. “I wonder if ever a 
girl knew less of her sweetheart than 
| do of you. You hardly ever speak 
about yourself, you know, and you may 
be the most dreadful person, really.” 

It was lucky for Honiton that dark- 
ness hid the pallor of his face and the 
strained muscles of his jaws that gave 
the lie to the careless laugh with which 
he answered her. 

“Seriously, though, don’t you think 
i's splendid, Frank?” she went on, 
hand upon his shoulder. “I mean, to 


be so absolutely sure of you without 
knowing anything about you except 
just that—that you—love me?” 


She 
hesitated shyly on the unaccustomed 
word, then spoke it with a delightful 
boldness. 

“You like it so?” asked Honiton. 

“Yes, You see, it’s difficult to ex- 
plain. It seems to give me such con- 
fidence in myself, my own feelings, I 
mean. If I had known all about you 
before I couldn’t know how I would 
have felt had I not known. And I can 
give you more, teo. When I give you 
my love I give it to you knowing noth- 
ing, so it is worth more to you surely.” 

“It couldn’t be worth more, Jo, dear,” 
exclaimed Honiton hoarsely, moved in- 
tensely by her words. He tried to say 
more, but found it impossible. 

“I wonder if—this—makes you as 
happy as I am, Frank. I’m just full 
of happiness. There’s so much to look 
forward to. It’s like the curtain rising 
on a play that ene knows one is going 
to like—only thousands of times more 
delightful. We have even more to look 
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forward to than other lovers, because 
I know so little about you, and I shall 
be so interested. I don’t know whether 
you are poor or rich, what you do, or 
even if you do anything. You may 
have brothers and sisters. I shall love 
to meet them if you have, Frank.” 

“No, dear, I haven’t a relation in the 
world,” he told her, thankful for some- 
thing to which he could give an easy 
answer. 

“Then I shall have you all to my- 
self,” said Jocelyn. “I believe that is 
even better. There is nobody with 
whom I shall have to share you. Is 
that so very selftsh ?” 

“My darling,” exclaimed Honiton 
ardently. 

He put his arms round her, and for 
the first time pressed her to him. She 
surrendered herself with a happy sigh, 
and, with her small hands on his shoul- 
ders, met his lips with hers. 

Honiton, hating himself the more as 
he realized the intensity of his emotion 
for her, held her long and closely, as 
though he feared that never again might 
he hold her so. 

At last, with a happy little laugh, she 
freed herself. “My first kiss!” she said 
softly. “I almost grudge the loss of it. 
I can never have it again. Now I must 
go. I want to go and think of it all 
while it is all so fresh and new. 
Good-by, Frank, dear.” 

She, the happiest of girls, slipped 
away in the darkness and left him, 
surely the most miserable of men, to 
brood upon the hopelessness of the sit- 
uation and curse his own folly—his 
wickedness, he called it to himself. 

There was no way out except the 
one that he knew he had not the cour- 
age to take—to tell her the truth. He 
could not, yet he knew that she must 
learn it in the end. In the few days 
to come, while yet she remained in ig- 
norance, he could have no joy in the 
love she offered him so freely—he 
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could have nothing but an overwhelm- water, toward which his hopeless eyes 
ing remorse gnawing unceasingly at his stared, would undoubtedly have solved 
conscience—for a conscience he had. his problem. But he was the kind of 

Had he been of the stuff that sui- man to whom that way never even oc- 
cides are made from the black rushing curs. 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
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GOVERNESS FAILED AS DETECTIVE 


SoM FE time after jewels to the value of five hundred thousand dollars had been 
stolen from Mrs. George McFadden, the wife of a wealthy Philadelphian, 
Madame Jeanne Aubellet, governess for the family, brought forward a theory 
of the robbery which caused a great sensation. The theory which the governess 
advanced was that Mrs. McFadden and the latter’s mother had taken the jeweéls. 

On the night the jewels disappeared the Mcl‘addens gave a dinner party, 
and Mrs. McFadden wore some of her gems. Before retiring she placed them 
in a gilded box on her dressing table. The next morning it was discovered that 
they had disappeared. The governess held that Mrs. McFadden carried the 
jewelry in a bag into the shrubbery, whence her mother took them later. 

Insurance to the amount of one hundred and thirty-eight thousand dollars 
was paid to Mr. McFadden, the officials of the companies from which he had 
obtained policies being satished that members of his family were not implicated 
in the theft. No trace of the jewels has been found. 


Rep 
ED 


STUNG TWICE WITH SAME BAD CHECK 


OME. time ago a prosperous-looking man asked the cashier of a hotel in 
, Columbus, Ohio, to cash a check for him. The check was for one hundred 
and fifty dollars, but the man seemed honest and well to do, so the cashier took 
the check in exchange for one hundred and fifty dollars. Later he indorsed 
the check and sent it to the bank, which promptly returned it. A slip of paper 
tached to the check explained that the gentleman who signed it had no funds 
in the bank. 

Resolved not to cash any other checks, and desiring that patrons of the 
hould understand fully the reason cash only would be accepted in pay- 
of their obligations to the hotel, the proprietor framed the check and hung 

‘e all who entered the hostelry might see it. 
» day a stranger, after looking at the check, approached the hotel clerk. 
>. “To prove it I'll give you seventy- 


” 


‘That check is good,” he told the employee 
five dollars for it. I know the man who signed it. 

Glad to get even half the amount the hotel had paid for the check, the clerk 
accepted the seventy-five dollars and gave the stranger the “worthless” paper. 
the check was not without value to the stranger, however, for the hotel had 
indorsed it and had become liable forthe payment of the money. The stranger 
got one hundred and fifty dollars from the bank; the bank, finding again that 
the original writer of the check had no funds on deposit, went to the. hotel 
proprietor and collected one hundred and fifty dollars from him. The two trans- 
actions cost the hotel two hundred and twenty-five dollars. 
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BAD man was Bert Lambers. 

He had always been bad; he 

made his living that a way. 

He knew when he walked the 
street or road bank at Forked Tree 
folks would turn to look at him. Be- 
ing looked at was a heap of satisfac- 
tion; it was fame. 

Shelling, trapping, shooting, fishing— 
lots of ways presented themselves to 
Bert for a reasonable living. His pref- 
erence was to let the others do the 
work. His model was the gentlemen 
honeybees, the drones. There he lived 
on Silverfish River, with the Bottoms 


spreading around him in all directions. 


Up and downstream were shanty boats 
in the eddies, and tents on the bars 
and banks. 

He woke up in the morning hearing 
wild turkeys gobble; the mocking birds 
sang for the dancing of his dreams; 
he'd shoot gray squirrels off the pecan 
and hickory trees up the bank. Feeling 
real hungry for a good dinner he would 
drop down the eddy to the Paiute boat, 
walk on board without being asked, and 
sit down at the cabin table. Mrs. 
Paiute, while her man turned pale, 
brought on hot bread, baked fish, or 
roast meat to feed the bully. Lambers 
would curse if he didn’t have sorghum 
with his bread. 

Then again, needing entertainment, 
he would row up the eddy to Wilby’s 
tent and tell Wilby to play his fiddle. 
Wilby, being peaceable, would play till 
his arm almost dropped off from the 
ache of sawing away. Lambers would 
walk into the motion-picture house at 
Forked Tree and see the play without 


paying the entrance fee, and neither the 
ticket seller, the ticket taker, nor even 
the town marshal would interfere with 
him. 

Now a man like that is bad. Cross- 
ing him is not a task for any ordinary 
citizen, ‘Course, if Lambers went too 
far, anybody would likely lose his 
temper about it and teach the fellow a 
lesson. But nobody ever had taught 
Lambers a lesson. 

Lambers’ daytime and candlelight 
doings were ordinary, honest enough, 
and just what he called pleasantries. 
After dark nobody knew what he did 
do. Folks had their suspicions. When 
Alp Clime found a pearl, which was 
allowed to be worth four hundred dol- 
lars cash anywhere in the world, and 
showed it around people talked a lot. 

The next night Alp woke up sud- 
denly about midnight to find a man in 
his tent. A little round bull’s-eye flash 
light stared Alp in the face, blinding 
him. At the same time he saw a man 
with a long canvas coat, made out of an 
old tent, and a black bag cap, painted 
white around the eyeholes. 

“T come yeah to git that pearl, Alp,” 
the man announced. “I got use for 
hit !” 

Alp considered some whether the 
pearl was worth more’n being shot. 
He yielded the pearl and let it go at 
that. The midnight raider took his de- 
parture, breathing warnings of death in 
the dark if Alp ever thought anything 
about the matter again. Alp held his 
peace. He was just a youngster, 
twenty years old, and had always been 
peaceable. 
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Next day, and for many days after- 
ward, Bert Lambers wasn’t anywhere 
around, When he returned he had new 
store clothes, a new automatic pistol, 
a broad-brimmed hat—and a_ broad 
Meeting Alp on the eddy, skiff 
to skiff, he told the button sheller that 
it was a free river and asked how many 
tons of shells he had ready to sell? 

Alp ‘lowed twenty tons, which at 
forty dollars a ton was right much. 
Bert did some figuring, nodded, and 
went away. Alp knew that voice, knew 
that tone of talk, knew what the mean 
scoundrel meant. Alp was just a plain 
sheller, friendly, clever, kindly, harbor- 
ing no mean feelings against anybody 
in the world. His pile of shells, a half 
work was eight hundred dol- 
ars, because he had been faithful and 
had found a good long bed where others 
hadn't been so industrious. It meant 
a good deal to him. The cash would 
hold down a good place in a bank. It 
would buy good gasoline, and he could 
go drifting on the 
logs, and perhaps drift-away boats 
take shell money 
when I get it, the same as he took my 
pearl,” Alp Clime told himself, and the 
} 


erin. 


’ 
season's 


1 


high tides, catching 


“Fle ’lows to my 


thought made him dejected. 

Lambers, the bad had a fine 
shanty boat, built of spruce and pine 
timbered. He had handy lines, hoop 
nets, traps, guns, rifles, and all kinds of 
shanty-boat faring things. He had a 
emicruiser launch and a skiff boat, 
outboard motor. He had a 
he could pole the canoe 


Alp had 


man, 


big 
with an 
and 
standing up in it. 
ing down the eddy in the m 
made no mistake in calling Lambers a 

bad. 
Lambers had a thousand-dollar shanty- 
boat outfit, with not an honest dollar 
from the stakes in the banks to the an- 


chor line over the stern of bi 


canoe, 
seen him go- 


? 


onlight and 


first-class riverman, if he was 


his cabin 
le 
uce 
Lambers would 


‘ame down the river and say: 


very day or two 
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“Sold yo’ shells yet, Alp?” 

“Not yet,” Alp would reply. 

Lambers would go on down, first in 
his canoe, then in his skiff, then in the 
cruiser, if there was good water over 
the shoals. It was plainly to be seen 
that Lambers was growing impatient. 
He would look at that fine pile, shaped 
up on the bottom level, ready for the 
scales of the buyer. But twenty tons of 
shells don’t pack around as easily a 
eight hundred dollars in cash. 

“Well, when’s the buyer coming?” 
Lambers demanded angrily. ‘Seem 
like yo’s hanging on fo’ higher prices, 
Alp? What dif’rence does that make: 
Not much—why don’t yo’-all sell those 
shells? Somebody’ll come along some 
time, take ‘em into a barge, and steal 
“em on ye!” 

Alp made no reply. It 
some one might. 

“Theh’s no law 
know,” 


“ 


was true— 


down yeah, 


Lambers said menacingly 


-ceptin’ this!” 

He showed the badly frightened 
the automatic pistol. It was 
homely, hard-worn weapon. Rt 
on it, and Lambers hadn’t ta 
much care of it as he should have don 
In a few short weeks, neglect had 
turned a good weapon into a poor one, 
and a reliable gun into one on which 
langerous to depend for loot, let 
Alp wet his lips. 

“Hit’s law!” Lambers _ repeated. 
“This yeah gun’s law. Theh’s no law 
but a gun down this Silverfish Riveh— 


it was 


alone for life. 


yo’ know that?” 
“Yas, suh,” Alp admitted; and, 

e replied he looked the bad man in 
eyes 
Lambers turned impatiently away 


A , 
down 


y in his skiff 


himself to 


: A ‘ 
drive the ed 


] 
i 
1 
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where he 


had invite 
roast of razorback, which Tom 
had killed the 
back in the brakes 


night When he 
r | 


night before at a feeding 
Lambers had mx 


than food that 


turned upstream, poling us canoe, 
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was singing loudly. He was shouting 
a river song: 

“Oh, I'm the man that shot Mike Fink, 

Hit him in the haid, 

Shot him quicker’n any wink, 

Drapt him down stone daid!” 

Lying awake, worried and full of 
dread, Alp heard the singer going by, 
the canoe making not the least sound, 
and only the voice bellowing in the 
gray night like an evil haunt of the 
dark bottomlands. As the canoe came 
opposite, the song stopped. The glide, 
silent as a cat’s tread, was more dread- 
ful than the song. 

Alp was helpless. He had no place 
togo to. If he ran off down the river 
in his skiff, the bannister boat would 
delay him, and the outlaw would over- 
take him. The day the shell buyer 


came would be followed by dark night. 
With night—then what? 

Peaceably, friendly, faithful, hard- 
working, never protesting much about 
anything in the world, Alp Clime had 


no enemies and few friends. Lambers 
wasn’t an enemy even—he was sort of 
patron of the industry of others. At 
the same time the bad man was becom- 
ing indignant. He took to coming 
down every day to look at the shell 
pile and estimate its growth. Alp was 
daily heaping up shells and the daily 
shuck, adding hundreds of pounds, 
averaging a thousand pounds a day, 
made the pile thirty tons, instead of 
twenty. 

“Pays a man to wait!’ Lambers re- 
marked cheerfully as he noticed the 
“Why, ho law! Yo’all 
makes two thousand dollars a summer 
season! That’s jes’ the shells. Besides 
that, theh’s slugs an’ pearls—a four- 
hundred-dollar pearl, too!” 

He scowled at the youth. He had 
not considered that phase of the matter 
This young scoundrel, living 
all by himself, was making more money 
than a white-collar store clerk—he was 
making fifty dollars a week for a whole 


increase, 


before. 
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year, and working only eight or nine 
months during low waters. Lambers 
always did despise plutocrats, men of 
wealth, folks that made lots of money! 
Their industry was a criticism of him. 
He didn’t brook criticism from any 
man. He glared at the unfortunate 
youth, who shrank from that weasel 
hatefulness as from the bane of a moc- 
casin snake. 

Lambers laughed boisterously. See- 
ing men shrink from him was part of 
the joy of living. He drove away this 
time in his outboard motor skiff. He 
was a skilled motor man. He could 
take a tin can, a pair of oars, and a 
quart of coal oil, it was said, and make 
a motor engine that would breast the 
river current. As he plowed away, he 
pulled his automatic to shoot a few 
whacks at half-wild hogs that had come 
to the bank to drink. Alp, watching 
him, saw that the automatic didn’t im- 
mediately go off, for the man had to jerk 
it, fuss with it, and finally when it did 
get to shoot, one bullet fell ten feet 
short, the other hit a tree trunk six feet 
above the hogs, and not till the fourth 
or fifth shot did he see a shot hit any- 
where near the fleeing and squealing 
hogs. 

Alp went on board his tent, reached 
into his cupboard, and pulled out his 
own greasy revolvers. They were .32 
caliber, seven-inch-barrel weapons, so 
heavy with, grease that they slipped in 
his hands. He wiped them off and 
walked back into the woods. He car- 
ried them, one in each hand, and when 
a big fox squirrel started up a tree 
twenty-six steps away, he pulled to 
shoot, right and left. As the fox squir- 
rel ran, he saw the bullets splintering 
and breaking the rough bark of the big 
oak tree. At the fifth shot the squirrel 
curled back on itself, clung a moment; 
then fell tumbling to the ground. 

“T am peaceable!” Alp thought to 
himself. “I don’t look for trouble with 
any man!” 
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Just that a way! Ten minutes later 
he jumped a swamp hare, one of those 
six-pound, long, gangling, far-jumping 
creatures, with ears like a young mule. 
Alp shot right and left, and at the third 
the rabbit collapsed. There was a bul- 
let through one ear and two bullets 
through the body—fine, accurate, fast 
shooting at a moving target. 

“Sho!” Alp thought to himself as he 
strung his game. 

Three days later the shell buyer 
came, There was a rise in the Silver- 
fish River and that made plenty of 
water for the fleet of shell boats. A 
towboat, drawing twenty inches of 
water, and having a twenty-ton capacity 
of shells, carried along on each side a 
forty-ton barge. The buyer, his auto- 
matics in his belt, a shotgun in the 
motor boat, on board a white mate and 
four negro roustabouts, came alongside 
the bank at the shell mound, shoved a 
chute up the slope, and having agreed 
on the price, Alp stood on one side of 
the steelyard tripod, while the buyer 
stood on the other side. 

This shell buyer was honest. He 
gave the shellers full count on the 
pounds, and the scale pai exactly bal- 
anced on the weights, when empty. 
The shells boomed and clattered in the 
sheet-iron troughs. 

“These are a fine line of shells, Alp!’ 
the buyer said. “Glad you sorted out 
the pistol butts and fancies!, You’ve a 
ton of them—double rates on them, too! 
Hi-i! They’re fine cutting shell! 
plenty large and running very nice in 
color-——” 

While he talked, the darkies forked 
the shells into the pan, where they were 
weighed in eighty-pound lots. They 
worked fast, but it was a long job, for 
there were a heap of shells in that pile. 

“You're sure industrious, and you've 
some money,” the man said. 
“\Why—sho! Hyar’s the forty-ton 
basket and a half more for good meas- 
ure. That’s sixteen-twenty, boy! Save 


made 
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your money! Put it into the bank, 
where it'll work for you. Sho, an’ 
eighty for the fancies. Don’t let ary 
man swindle yo’ out of it! I’m glad 
to pay you cash. I always pays cash. 
How’d they run, slugs and pearls?” 

“Fair—good,” Alp said slowly, “I 
had one, four hundred dollars. It 
was stole. I had others though—three 
dollars an ounce for seeds, plenty of 
baroques, ard—I haven’t said—but | 
found a big one. It’s a thousand-dollar 
one! I sold it, too, for that—Lawse!” 

Coming down the river was Bert 
Lambers in his outboard motor skiff. 
He went on by, but looked sharply. 
He saw the buyer counting down twen- 
ties to Alp Clime. He looked at Alp, 
but after that first glance the youth did 
not look again. 

“Take cyar of it!” the shell buyer 
said. “You’ve worked faithful, and 
you've earned it. Wish I could pay 
you more, but I have to make a profit 
too. These’ll be in the cars to-morrow 
morning. S’long!” 

The shell fleet swung away from the 


? 


-bank, the paddle wheel pounded and 


the current caught the barges, so they 
rocked off down the eddy, which was 
rolling yellow with the rising flood. Alp 
went up to the tent and sat down. He 
was there only a little while, however. 
By and by he slipped away. 

He was gone when Bert Lambers 
stopped in at the tent. Lambers burst 
into the camp, gun in hand. He 
couldn’t wait for night. He couldn't 
possess his soul with patience another 
minute. He threw open the door of the 
cupboard. He pawed into the trunk 
[fe looked around for a hole where the 
money might have been dug in. 

“Tl 


fire! 


oy 
make that scoundred walk 1 


he muttered angrily. “He cain’t 


beat me that a way—that boy cain’t! 
I'll follow him to Memphis—I’ll make 
him draw a check, if he deposits, that 


money into any bank. Why, that boy’s 
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life ain’t safe, treatin’ me that a way! 
No, indeed!” 

He went out and circled trying to 
find the boy’s tracks, but there was 
none for him to follow. Alp Clime had 
gone! The fact settled heavily on the 
bully’s consciousness. He felt that per- 
haps he had shown his intention too 
plainly. Appraising the tent and the 
outfit he reckoned that they were 
worth about two hundred dollars. A 
man could well afford to let two hun- 
dred dollars go to save probably two 
thousand dollars. 

“The dad-blasted scoundrel!” Lam- 
bers grumbled. “He done left me 
lurchy !” 

In his rage and disappointment Lam- 
bers tossed kerosene all over the tent, 
bedding, woodpile, and outfit. He set 
fire to it, and the black oil smoke bil- 
lowed up beside the river, far seen 
along the eddy. Lambers just knew 
that scoundrel had gone flying. It was 
cunning to run away, but it hurt Lam- 
bers’ feelings. 

He drove an ax through the skiff and 
split up the bannister boat; he whaled 
away at the stew pan and even kicked 
apart the clay-dirt furnace pit. Then 
he threw the ax into the river. 

His spleen wasn’t vented even then, 
but he had nothing on which to wreak 
vengeance. He went up the river in 
his outboard skiff, with his head ach- 
ing, his heart throbbing, to think that 
he had not waited in the woods to head 
off this very flight. 

Lambers plowed up the river current, 
taking advantage of the short reverse 
current eddies along the banks. His 
own cabin boat was only half a mile 
distant in plain sight. He ran up to 
the stern of his five-hundred-dollar 
spruce boat; and, throwing a skillful 
hitch over an oak head, he stormed 
into his stern cabin, the kitchen. He 
reached into a trap in the floor, drew a 
large jug, a six-quart demijohn, and 
drank a long swig. 
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Then he swore loudly with details, 
telling himself what a fool he was, and 
what a fool, scoundrel, coward, Alp 
Clime was, not staying to face the 
music like a man. 

“Hold on!” a voice told him, “I don’t 
‘low no man to talk about me, much less 
about my daddy and mammy that a 
way !” 

Lambers started, turned, and found 
himself confronting Alp Clime on his 
own boat. 

“What! Yo’ come yeah to ’vide up 
with mez” Lambers demanded, grin- 
ning, as he saw the youth carried no 
guns in his hands, 

“No; I came to give yo’ a fair chance 
to settle up fo’ robbin’ me of my four- 
hundred-dollar pearl,” the youth re- 
plied. “And now you've added to the 
damage, burning up my tent, camp out- 
fit, and smashing my boats.” 

“Who yo’ talking to?” cried Lam- 
bers. “Yo’ gone crazy?” 

“T come a-settling up what yo’ owe 
me, Bert Lambers!” Alp replied, and 
his face was set square, dark and scowl- 
ing. The bad man knew he meant it, 
so the rusty old automatic with the 
loose barrel was pulled. 

Lambers leveled it, and the shot fol 
lowed on the instant. Alp had not ex- 
pected that. The bully had greased, 
oiled, and cleaned his gun. It worked 
smoothly enough now, and at twelve 
feet it was a deadly jeopardy. Lam- 
bers was too angry to be careful. The 
bullet creased Alp’s scalp as he drew 
his own guns. 

He shot, and both bullets that he 
fired hit the river bad man in each 
shoulder. The automatic fell to the 
floor, as Lambers reached across to 
where the scorching blows had landed. 
He was scared now, with death in his 
face. 

“IT come yeah to settle up!” the 
sheller stuck to his text. ‘‘You-all stol 
a four-hundred-dollar pearl off me; 
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ie 
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you've bragged hit, an’ you’ve scorned 
me. Now give me the four hundred 
dollars you was paid fo’ hit to Mem- 
phis !” 

“But—but I spent the money!” 
Lambers cried. “I got eighty dollars!” 

“An’ my camp outfit, too, that you 
burned, my boats you cut up!” 

Lambers blinked. 

“I'll take the outfit hyar, Lambers,” 
the sheller said. “I'll swap my tent fo’ 
your cabin boat; I'll swap my bannister 
boat for yo’ moiorboat; I'll swap my 
skift fo’ you’ skift. We'll call hit 
quare on the meanness yo’ talked of 
me, an’ the four-hundred-dollar 
pearl you sold in Memphis!” 

“I won’t——” Lambers replied, and 
on the instant the youth fired again. 

The bullet went between the bully’s 
left arm and his body. 

“Next time I shoot yo’ daid, an’ let 
the coroner’s jury sit on yo’ body to see 
how come hit yo’ done died!” the youth 
said imperturbably. ‘‘Theh’s a table; 
hyar’s a fountain pen I bought to 
Forked Tree, an’ hyar’s a sales blank 
a lawyer give me. [I filled hit all in. 
Yo’ jest sign yo’ name theh.” 
with 
signing his 


doin’ 


the choice of dying 


name, would 


Lambers, 


ind have 
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signed anything on demand. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he acknowledged that he 
had stolen the pearl, threatened the 
young man with death, intended to rob 
him, and had even determined to mur- 
der him if necessary to steal the money 
from the sale of the button shells, as 
yell as transferred his outfit. 

“Theh!” Alp Clime acknowledged 
the act with pleasure. “Now step out 
theh on the stern. Now take up that 
pole and take that sass’frass cunner 
an’ git to go——”’ 

“Lawse! I’m wounded, man! 

“Wounded !”Clime laughed. “Shucks! 
Yo’ call them lil’ creases on yo’ 
shoulders wounds? They’s scratches 
that didn’t go in undeh the skin! 
Why, ho, law, man! I'll give yo’ 
real wounds, an’ you'll know the dif- 
f’rence, yes, indeed I will! My lan’— 
if yo’ don’t take that pole an’ trip away 
down the Silverfish, I'll give yo’ real 
wounds. Yo’s powerful lucky that I 
had confidence in my shooting, an’ that 
I didn’t plumb yo’ center instead of my 
bein’ peaceable an’ good-natured, let- 
tin’ yo’ drap down the river!” 

“I'm goin’.” Lambers got into the 
canoe and poled away downstream, 
promising he’d never come back. 


DOG FINDS LOST BOY 


FTIR many men and women had searched vainly all night for Henry Tam- 
mien in the mountains near Colebrook, Connecticut, a collie dog found the 


three-year-old boy at the top of a cliff one thousand feet high 


The little fel- 


low had toddled away from his home about sunset the day before and had wan- 


dered all night in the hills. 
thousand feet above the lowlands. 


He was two miles from home and had climbed one 


ml ere morte : 9 . ; : 4 
rhe searching party built several fires in the woods which line the moun- 
tainside, to show the child where they were; they called his name through mega- 


1 


phones many times, to no avail; the 


dogs picked up no trail, and not even @ 
footprint of the child was seen by his seekers. 


Toward five o’clock, when John 


Foster, one of the searchers, was about to abandon hope and go home, his collie 


dog 
with the dog after him. 
a cliff. 


spied a wild goat and gave chase to it. 


The goat ran up the mountainside, 


Finally outdistanced, the dog stopped at the top of 
There he stood, barking, and refusing to leave the spot. 


Foster climbed 


up to the dog and found the boy, cheerful, but sleepy. 





HEN feeling fit we are a bit apt to be critical of the medical profes- 
sion, a trifle scornful of their ability; but let us get one little pain, 
and it’s “Doctor, doctor, please come quick!” 

And who among you has not heard of that famous physician, Rear Ad- 
Grayson, a national figure, his name a household word, his ad- 


miral Cary T. 
worth a king’s ransom? 

News dispatches from Washington tell us that Admiral Grayson is going 
ver a series of lectures on medical subjects this year. The lectures will 
one for doctors and students, and the other to appeal to the 


vice 
to delin 
be in two classes, 

popular mind. 

~ Doctor Grayson will tell business men how they should guard against break- 
downs by diverting the mind. “For instance,” says the dispatch, “he will advise 


the great lawyer to read detective stories.’ 

Now, doctor, doctor, that’s fine advice; we admit it; but don’t, please don’t, 
confine it to great lawyers. But we are sure you won't. You'll advise every- 
doctors, lawyers, merchants, chiefs, rich men, poor men—yes, and thieves 
so they may better their health and i 


1 


body 
ad DETECTIVE STORIES, better their 
You will, won’t you, doctor : 
neaking of bettering one’s ways, we thought we had that “Is a lie ever 
’ question held down till no bubbles would come up. But no, we still 
e huge stacks of wonderfully interesting letters, many of which we must 
h later on, so great is the interest in this subject. Here is one, however, 
omes from a clergyman, and we think you would like to re 
Phere was a clipping from a church paper inclosed with the 
we can’t give it to you in full, and we don't like to quote just part 
justice would not be done the author The article is entitled ‘Is 


c d if now. 
letter. It 


ustifiable 
This is the letter. Frankly, we come out boldly and agree with its sentiments. 
“Dear Eprror: I read your magazine regularly. It must be difficult to keep 
uppls of articles and stories. 
The discussion concerning a lie is interesting. 

even supposing a lie is always wrong, it 
An unkindly act is wrong, and, wh 
You may say, ‘To 
truth you 


Two points suggest 


First, in a general way, 
iv that charity 1s greater than truth. 
u have to choose between two evils, you choose to lesser 
wrong, and I won't lie, whatever happens.’ But in telling the 
do a great and uncalled-for injury to some one, and the wrong 
iter than the one you avoid. And, for the second point, is not the 
hat, because you deceive a person you must be telling a le, a mi 
Id kill: a man shoots another in lf-def 
of his wife; an ese ‘kil not called murderers 
homicide. Is there not, then, justifiable deception You ma 
criminal, or to get the bei of an enemy in time 
‘The whole question in case of killing and deceiving reduces itself to mot 
the motive is selfish then the act is justifiable homicide or ju 
Paul in Ephesians 4:25 
That, by the 


r is a sin, yet 


ve life, to catch a 
Gall 
iahle de 


If you quote Scripture you will find that St 
are members one of another.’ 


on 


urges truthfulness because ‘we 
oA—ps 
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way, is one reason why we must not murder. But might it not be that just 
because we are ‘members one of another’ we ought to deceive a man, if that 
man is a rufflan who intends harm to the community or to some individual? 

“The old hard-and-fast line between right and wrong is gone. It is as 
one correspondent says—like trying to draw a hard-and-fast line between cold 
and heat. They are relative ideas and depend on circumstances. A thing may 
be right under some conditions and wrong under others, and vice versa. The 
old attempt to range everything under two headings, right and wrong, has left 
untouched a large field, in which selfishness can have a good time and do and 
leave undone many things because those things don’t come under the heading 
of ‘wrong.’ Right and wrong are matters of selfishness or unselfishness, and 
can't be catalogued. If I have a man at my table who is struggling against 
drink I think 1 would be wrong to put spirituous beverages on the table; at other 
times it is quite right. If I had to choose between a walk on a pleasant day and 
a very important and helpful visit to a sick and lonely friend I think that the 
walk would be a sin under such conditions. 

“Motive is the question involved. It is a difficult subject to handle. When 
people are free to settle whether a thing is right or wrong it is easy to settle 
it the way we want it. The old system made matters easy. ‘It is clearly right 
or clearly wrong, and I need not use any judgment, but simply make my choice,’ 
But greatness is achieved by thinking and sifting questions and facing the results 
of choice. That is why we have so much liberty, and why liberty is so valuable. 
It is better to make mistakes sometimes than to be mere machines. The diffi- 
culty is very great when we teach children, but we must face that. 

“In the end real truth is mighty and must prevail. Mistaken teaching must 
go with other bogies. Bogies have some temporary value in bringing children 
to time, but in the end they don’t pay. There is an old science called ‘casuistry,’ 
Most people think that casuistry is a scheme for dodging the truth when it 
does not suit us. But it is really an attempt to take each ‘case’ on its own 
merits, and to judge the deception by its motive and the circumstances. In any 
case, whatever people may say, the great majority of us will continue to feel 
justified in deceiving others if the results call for it. Your correspondent says, 
‘You can’t judge by results unless you risk them and see what they are. Tell 
the truth and see what results are.” But if the results happen to be bad it is 
too late to undo the mischief. 

“T was once on an old ‘tub’ with a great crowd of children. The tub started 
rolling. A child said: ‘Is there any danger?’ I said: ‘Not the least.’ If I had 
said ‘Yes’ there would have been a panic and loss of life. When we reached 
the wharf I remarked: ‘Well, thank goodness! I thought we would never 
see land again.’ A bystander asked: ‘Do you mean to say you told that child 
a lie?’ I replied: ‘I never thought about it; it seemed to me the only thing to 
do.” But I went on: ‘If it means going to hell I'll take my chances, and I'll 
go, if needs be. But the lie saved hundreds of young lives.’ The objection to 
my lie seemed to me to be childish. 

“T am a clergyman, so excuse the ‘sermonette.’ I inclose a clipping from 
a church paper.” 


rr 
NO CANDY FOR BOY THIEF 


OR breaking into a store in North White Plains, New York, and _ stealing 
thirteen dollars’ worth of chocolate, crackers, cakes, and cigarettes, Bernard 
Connolly, twelve years old, was sentenced recently to abstain from eating candy 
for one year. Young Connolly was ordered also to attend school regularly and 
go to church every Sunday while on probation. 
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thought. And your handwriting is certainly a contradiction. The first glance at 
it, coupled with your question—can I write?—made me sigh with impatience, 
Everybody's trying to write stories these days, it seems to me. If they knew 
beforehand what hard work it was——- Oh, well, we were talking about your 
writing. Well, I looked at it a second time and then got out my magniliers, 
Upon my word, my child, I never saw such genuine indications of originality 
and true artistic temperament so overlaid with indications of silly conceit, stupid 
love of pleasure, and utter laziness—in all my life. I'd have written this to 
you, but you expressly stated that you wanted to see your name in print, so here 
it is. Also, here is an illustration of your writing, that others may view this 
astounding hodge-podge of good and bad, and pity the poor graphologist. 


Seriously, my dear girl, you do actually possess literary talent, but so over- 
laid, with what I've just said, that it would be almost criminal to give you any 
hope of ever doing anything with it. You’re so vain and so inefficient, and you 
have such a little, little idea of what you don’t know; but, if you want to make 
up your mind to at least five years of the hardest kind of work, with success 
at the end of it doubtful, then write me, and I'll sketch an outline of the sort 
of schools you will need to go to and the kind and variety of books you will have 
to read. You're an appalling contradiction, and I herewith decline any responsi- 
bility, no matter what you do, 


Mrs. Morcan G. P.—Sorry—more than sorry—to say that the specimen 
you inclose does show some mental disturbance. I assure you that IT would not 
say such a thing without the most serious study and care. As for putting suc! 
an afflicted person in an institution, it all depends on the institution. On the 
other hand, there is some strange quality about any degree of mental unbalance 
which makes it peculiarly difficult to treat in the home. Unbalanced persons 
revert to childhood’s cunning and take advantage of the very persons whom 
they love most. Since your means are not small, I would recommend you to 
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take a room or two for this patient, hire a good male nurse, get a good physician, 
and keep out of his sight for a few months. Mind you, I don’t guarantee that 
that would do any good at all. But it might. Sometimes quiet and_ silence, 
combined with the presence of a nurse who is not too sympathetic or at all harsh, 
will help, in such peculiar conditions as this one. Anyway, it is worth trying. 
You have my very great sympathy, and [| trust that if I can do anything for 
you, in connection with this case, that you will not hesitate to let me know. 


Mrs, T. V., Oregon.—Anybody with your careful, accurate “hand” need not 
hesitate as to whether she can “do anything to really make money.” People 
who, like you, have adaptable hands and minds, clear vision, and the ability to 
pin their attention, actually, on what they are doing at the moment, need never 
go begging for remunerative work. However, I am not a seeress; I don't 
know the kind of a town you are in and so am in the dark as to its possibilities, 
but I will suggest a line or two to which you are adapted. If you were to 
take a year’s training you would make a splendid kindergarten teacher. You 
would always be successful in caring for children. You would do well in han- 
dling real estate, as an agent. You have not the peculiar quality of mind which 
would let you speculate successfully. You could run a tearoom or a dyeing 
and cleaning establishment. Get the idea? Any line of business in which your 
executive qualities, combined with your retentive memory, persistence, and good 


humor, would assist. 


\. M. C., Cleveland —IJ think you are wrong about not being fitted to carry 
responsibility. You have the kind of mind well suited to such work, but you 
lack self-assertiveness and self-reliance, qualities just as necessary for such a 
position. Instead of giving up weakly and geing back to work not so exacting, 
you need to brace up, take a firm grip on yourself, and force your nature to 
grow into the dimensions needed. It would be almost a fatal mistake for you 
to take the step you mention. It would confirm your weakness and prevent you, 
for a long time, from maturing. 


HOLDUP MEN POSE AS DETECTIVES 


Nr RING a saloon in New York one night recently two men told the ter 
ustomers at the bar that they were detectives and were going to searcl 
one present. The customers at first submitted quietly, but wheh William 


noticed that the “dicks” were keeping everything they found 
’'s pockets he became suspicious and objected to being searched 


the “detective” nearest him and invited all the other customers t 

fight. They did so with so much energy and science that 

police arrived the two “detectives,” who were really holdup men, were 

badly. Charges of assault, robbery, and impersonation of officers w 
ferred against the thieves. 





EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been engaged in the study and investigation of 
crime and criminals. Any of our readers may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine In regard to any matter relating to 
erlme and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and property against criminals and other 
evildoers. Letters seeking expert Information along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA. 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. Burns, without charge. if stamp 
for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when 
so desired 


Training the Powers of Observation 


T is said that conjurors and card-trick performers train their eyes by many 
I processes, one of which is the following: A handful of miscellaneous ob- 
jects is suddenly thrown upon a table before the student and as suddenly 
scooped up again, the requirement being that an accurate description of those 
objects shall immediately be supplied; or, successive handsful of such objects 
are exposed to momentary view, and the student is required, the next day, to 
give a description of each handful and in what order they appeared. 

As a game I know of nothing more fascinating, and as a means of taking 
the conceit out of the cocksure, though half-baked, detective, it is without a 
peer. Try it for yourself. Merely naming the objects roughly will not be 
enough. For instance, if the handful consists of a pencil, a paper clip, a ring, 
a pocket knife, and a leaf, you must try to seize upon some distinguishing mark 
of each article. Thus you might see two letters of the name on the pencil, you 
might recognize the kind of leaf, you might say what kind of stone was in 
the ring, what shape the paper clip had, and so on. It is an amusing, as well 
as instructive, game to play, because almost any one will all but scorn it as being 
childish, until repeated failures have convinced them that it is really a most 
exacting test for the eyes and the memory. 

The things about which a detective needs to know, and the way in which 
he should constantly be training himself, are many. As I have mentioned: be- 
fore, a young man who is thinking of going into the profession should teach 
his eyes to carry accurately to his mind a record of what they see, and his mind 
should be trained to take and keep such a record. 

At the end of a day, for instance, spent in your usual occupations, see if 
you can call up before your mind’s eye, in a procession, the faces which have 
passed before your eyes. A few attempts will convince you that this is not easy, 
even when the strange faces in such a procession are not many. Yet to do this 
is one of the first requisites of the detective profession. Many a criminal has 
been arrested because a detective, having trained himself in this fashion, re- 
membered when and where he saw that face before. 

Accuracy of observation is not common, Ask a number of men that you 
know, “What color are your wife’s eyes?” and just notice that fully one half 
of them will have to stop and think, one fourth will be able to state the color, 
and the other fourth will have noticed just casually whether those eyes, prob- 
ably the most familiar in the world to them, are round or long, prominent, 
sunken, or set even with the cheek bones. Probably one tenth of the number 
will actually have observed the eye and remembered their observation ; know that 
it is a particular shade of a certain color, that it has, say, red flecks in it, that 
one pupil is larger than the other, that one eyebrow is habitually elevated, that 
the eyebrows are not exactly symmetrical. Those men are the ones who could 
be trained into good detectives. 

Therefore do not waste your time imagining that you are going to step 
into a well-paid position in some detective agency when you could not pass along 
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_one fairly crowded city block and give at least a brief description of one third 
of the people whom you have passed. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Mrs. YEAGER.—If, as soon as a crime is committed, you suspect that it 
has been ‘committed, you would go to a policeman or a cain. many criminals, 
now at large, would be apprehended. Six months after a serious crime like this 
has been committed, the finding of clews is a most difficult matter. The 
point in the affair which seems promising is the fact of that one piece of j 
turning up so mysteriously. Jewelry does not walk about of itself, you 
somebody must have put it where it was found, and that somebody must have 
done so for a reason. It would look to me as if the loot were being held by 
a totally unsuspected person whose nerves were giving out under the strain of 
not knowing whether or not suspicion was directed toward him or her. Why 
not get a new <% known detective and introduce him about the pe. as a 
regular yee? When a trail is cold like this, that sometimes works. 
il 


surprises me is that you would seem never to have investig - the a 
in that very unusual gathering on the occasion of the crime. You do 1 
nish me with’ any data concerning these people, and yet it would seem as 
there might lie the very point to be investigated. I greatly regret that you w 
afraid to send me your full name and address, as, in getting this into the magazine, 


t 
t 


here will necessarily be a delay in your reading it. Look into the matter 
he guests; and, if nothing new has occurred, write me, and let’s see if we « 
End a new angle from which to approach the problem. 


I. P.—“‘Industrial” detectives are those who are hired by manufacturing 
plants, railroads, and so on, to protect their property. Such detectives often have 
more duties than that of strolling around and listening to the employees tal! 
They are frequently ostensibly employees, receiving a regular wage and working 
as much to keep the employees in sympathy and in contact with the employe: 

to discover any actual tendency toward crime. Many of the welfare worke1 
in large industrial plants work side by side with the ordinary employees, 
are never known to be anything else. They report bad conditions among 
employees, injustices on the part of the foremen and superintendents, needs « 
the workers, cases of domestic trouble warranting assistance, cases of concealed, 
infectious ill health, and so on. In short, an industrial detective of this sort 
is a kind of benevolent sleuth whose work is almost entirely constructive. 


Younc O’B.—I have often said before that I am in favor of a boy get- 
ting at least a good grammar-scheol education, with a little dash of business 


traning or trade training, perhaps, before definitely deciding upon becoming a 
etetins 
aetective. 


DRUGS IN ARTIFICIAL ARM 


‘M the wrist to a point above the elbow the artificial arm worn by Salvat 

santore, a cripple arrested recently in New York, was hollowed out 

e found, to form receptacles for drugs \ — pening witl 

wrist of the arm could be opened easily by the cripple, and packets of co 
could easily fall from the hollow space above The compartment held 
twenty packages of cocaine. Santore was found guilty of selling narcotics 
sentenced to from one to seven years in Sing Sing. 
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HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 


CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible for us to understand different persons’ natures by 
studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial 
social companions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr. Craig would prefer that 
you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted 
with problems that demand Immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fuliy of the conditions 
which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in question as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photo. 
graph. Mr. Craig then wili give your case his personal attention. All photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This service Is free. 


The Hands—Continued 
T: cold hand is indicative first of all of a bad circulation. This is true, 


despite the fact that large and fleshy people often possess them. Apparent 

health frequently goes with a cold, clammy hand, but no true strength 
is back of it. Such are the people who are subject to intestinal troubles, to be 
infected easily, to be the first victims of epidemics. 

The hot, dry-skinned hand is usually that of an irritable person, as I have 
said, but it is also likely to be the hand of a coward, physically and undoubtedly 
morally. Such persons will show temper to those unable to oppose them, but 
are cowed into submission by disciplined authority. The cold, ‘“wet’’ hand is 
not always that of a liar and a sneak, but there is a possibility of that being true. 

In judging of this state of the hand no snapshot decisions should be made. 
Temporary conditions, such as the weather or illness or agitation, may affect a 
hand. It should be studied at various times. 

The healthy, normal hand has something of a caress in it, even when we 
only press it lightly in casual greetings. It does not linger, but it presses firmly 
and sincerely and warms us. There is no way in which this vital, palm-to-palm 
electric shock, as it were, can be described, but a little reflection will show any 
of us exactly what is meant. Science has demonstrated that the old idea of 
something like electricity flowing from a healthy body was not all imagination. 
We should, therefore, give heed to those faint, almost subconscious intuitions 
we have when we shake hands with strangers. 

It is worthy of note that two extremes of types use the hearty, friendly 
pressure of the hand, and in both cases the warm vitality of the possessor is 
easily felt. First of all there is the genuinely warm-hearted, friendly person, 
who is of a sunny and at least moderately unselfish disposition, who is really 
interested in meeting people, and, to varying degrees, is capable of acting in a 
humanitarian spirit. Secondly there is the person, equally healthy, vital, and 
alert, who is deliberately selfish and deliberately deceptive, whose instinct in 
clasping your hand warmly is to ask himself, “How much of whatever I want 
can I get out of this personr”’ This latter type is usually just a shade too 
pressing, just a degree too friendly. To him belong the overlong and enibar- 
rassing pressure and the smile which is too insistent and the forward thrust 
of the face which causes reticent people to draw hastily back. 

The ordinary person does not affect anything about giving the hand because 
he does not think of it as able to show anything of himself to others. There- 
fore he languidly or coldly or impatiently or brutally shakes your hand and 
does not know that he has told you a good deal about himself, 





UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


EFORE you tackle the problem in secret writing—I avoid using the word 
B “code” advisedly—that is designed to pitch you into the throes of men- 
tal exhaustion—— What’s that? “There hasn't been one yet that you 
couldn't do?’ Fine! These problems are not meant to “stick” you; merely 
to give you a few minutes of stimulating mental exercise. But I digress. Be- 
fore you begin to solve this week’s problem it would be well to remember that 
many ciphers of the substitution class—that is, ciphers whose original texts are 
put into secret writing by substituting some letter, figure, or symbol for the 
letters or words of a text—many ciphers of this class use extra characters to 
cloud the real substitutes. For example, suppose the message “I'll come” were 
ig enciphered, and suppose one of the simplest forms of the substitution 
ipher were being used; that is, the one in which the next letter of the alphabet 
is substituted for every text letter, as B for A, C for B, and so on. The straight 
cipher would be J] M M DPN F. With the addition of “extra characters” 
the cipher might bb X J MBM DPKN F. The extra characters X, B, 
i] IK have no part in the cipher except to confuse and to make the cipher 
ficult for any one who was not supposed to see it. 

The cipher you will find below for you to try your skill on was produced 
ina mining camp in the Klondike. It was written by an old prospector, who, 
unfortunately, was facing death shortly after he had mined a fortune in gold 
from a claim he had been working ten or twelve years. He knew there was no 
hope for his life. Toward the end his one thought was to make sure that his 
daughter, the only relative he had, who lived back in “the States,’’ would benefit 
by his years of toil and suffering. It was for her that he came north; he. wasn't 
going to pass out without accomplishing the task that was so near to completion 
when fatal illness overtook him. He knew that many men, hard and merciless 
with the gold lust and the unchartered code of the wild northland, were aware 
of his fortune and would stop at nothing to get it. No way was open to the 
prospector but to record the hiding place of his gold in a cipher, which he would 

the only child. 

made two sections of his cipher, both of which were needed before a 

could be reached; one section he sent by a trusted messenger, a pal 
ad stuck to him and had proven true blue in many a crisis; the other he 

carefully in with some personal effects which he felt reasonably sure 
be forwarded to his daughter after his death, 

Section number one of the cipher is this: 

I9 6 21 3 I2 15 2 10 3 31 4.4 28 S 16 13 12 7 29: 14 9 BI 1 G9 17 

26 11 20.16 9 17 1 16.4'0 126.9 20 2 47 11 22:26 3:9 1 1490:0.56 

31 O 19 16 23 3.3.16 2.6 10 15:6 20 12 2 I1 S202 14 ts. 16.6: 30 
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23 3 3 
11 9 16 20 15 17 21 5 24 4 14 I 31 167 21 4146917 11 199 
il 3 16S 33 4 42 14 12.15 2 § 12 1625.12 123 
Here is section number two: 
25.5 tf 25 9 20 5 17 270342 
if: 32 7 2739.10 1 19 3503 27 
2291 14 27218 1 295 1887 24 
246198 313120422789 2611 2 
217 29 27 2 207 11 39 24 2 2102517 23142219 
Both sections of the cipher reached the daughter as the old prospector 
intended they should, and by exercising her ingenuity she worked out her father’s 
message, which disclosed the hiding place of his fortune in gold. See if you 
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can do likewise. 
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The code in last week’s issue works this way: There were twenty-six words 
in the vocabulary list. First arrange the list alphabetically. Beginning with A 
for the first word, “be,” and proceeding consecutively through the list, ending 
with Z for the last word, “‘will,’”’ a letter was substituted for every word. The 
secret message in last week’s issue is, “Will be down to-morrow night, same 
time. Have valuable jewelry.” The number at the end of the cipher was simply 
the number given the thief who communicated with Martin. Each of his clients 
had a number. They were known to him in no other way. 
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Among the Treats the Next Issue Holds in 
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A Novel 
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This department, d in in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 
and WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is offered 
free of charge to our readers. its purpose is to ald them in getting in touch with 
persons of whom they have lost track. 


MI ile it will be better to use your name In the notice, we will print your request 


ending ‘“‘blind’’ notices, yeu must, of course, give us your right name and address, so that we 
We reserve the right to reject any notice that scems to us 


post-office address, for experience has proved that 
marked ‘‘not found.”’ 


“pind” if you prefer. 
can forward promptly ons letters that may come for you. 


ble. 
ee ean be avoided, please do not send us a ‘General Delivery’’ 
those persons who are not specific as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us 
it would be well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 
When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your notice out 
Now, readers, help those whose triends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped if you were In 


pesition 
WARNING.—Do not forward meney to any one who sends 
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you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘‘to get homo,’’ ei 


cetera, 


until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 
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a hospital, 
write to old b 


aske his 


nagazine, 
MACDONALD, MARY €E.- 
f Le Angel le and Mer 
Angel 
or Can 
ng how 
vith Heht cc 
wing 
K. M., 


« eae: this 


BARBOUR, MARY HARVEY, 


Their Is 


aco. 
give inf 


ALD and BILLY 

ibout twelve years 
one who can 

do @ great ft 


CLAYPOOL, 
ago when he 
ous to hear from him and 
one who can help her to 
Mrs. L. M. Thomason, 


LEWIS, LOLA LUCILLE.- 
Home, at Springfield 
i Was ta 1 to the 
1oma, March 21 

ne her will gre 
are of this magaziz 


J. B.—He 


was in 


CORRIGAN, WILLIAS JAM 
rood for him 


nd wa 
him 


“244, Harlan 


the 


a 
Stoddard, 


having be 


vor by writing to Gavin, 


was 
Oklahoma is sister 


as born im (hicago 3 
name of A 
ven last heard 

out of Chicago. 
Hetel, 


at fa 
Schaffer Aberdee: 


is a stationa 
employed at 
Rawlings, 
yr the 
feet nine 
-five pounds 
and a sear 
will Le st 
Shoshon!, Wyoming. 


He is at out thirty years ol 
has t iis 
her. He w ast hear f in 
ville, ir l He was 
en 8 

uddie, 


ragazine. 


and her two 
ast known addre 
Mrs. Barbour ts 
mation of these 
eare of th 
frem 


heard 


last two 


will be , 3. 
communicate wit 


care of this magazir 


She was 
ir sourl, 
of M 

pe yea 
by writing ¢ 


nts 


and go 
nd ther 


is nothing 


Kentucky 


Was taken f 


rm 
appre 


HANCOCK. —Thi rty-five y 

Ww mar a mine bel 
somewhere 

having bee 

daughters. 

giad t& 

not 


ppy lake th 
to bring these relative 
Which will be highly 
3004 Wharton Street, 
tet ee would 1 


to me at the old 


"gaan 
t heard 


ppree 


of this 
GERMAN.—An old 
vent by the nickname 
e Was at & 
His real name 
n, at f 


frie 


nis 


of 


tated 


Butte, 


addres 


HAROLD ppt hare 
ror i 


April, 
tion a8 


Willi 


1905 
to my 
1m SI 


ears ago 


JOE be ANCOCK 
lieved to be know! 
California, was 
given At that 
His sister K 
ar from them 
that they 
States who 


t 


» he 


know 


t Any one 
will do a 

jated by Ellen H 
M« a. 


like to hear 
Foder 


(“DUTCH ) 


from 


auld 


“German , 
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old friend of 


Vindsor, Ontario, 
vember 15, 1920 


care of this magazine. 


RICE, Sigs a 
mbt 17, to Apr 18 hen 
r to wor in & gas-tractor 
Iren in t were 
about His 
i, giad of 
his folks “McDowell, 
i Street, Lafayette, Indiana. 


Ol ULTER, —E. B.—He 
n years old, last 

uth Dakota, in 7 He is 

in the apr 

a Sk eC rite to 

will be grateful to 


& at 


‘Arthur 


who 


Christmas letter 


Was 


WELCH, FRED 
lf His mother 


report 


DOWD, FRANK DAMIEL 
“orida and the ott \ 


rGa 
wher 


McLAIN, STELLA 
rother d wi s 


Ww 
Hi 


“BLACKY” 
Dp, | S Arn 
home was 
saz 


st gee CAR LOS R. 


ar r tel 


He was last seen = Calgary, 
19 he left for 


railroad 
beard 


news of 


Missing Department 


VILLENEUVE, GODFREY.—He is asked to write to his 
Ww from whom he parted on 
Letters have been returned. A. B., 


Alberta, from 


outfit 


—— ng 


friend 


any Bh scat cytes ‘of 
35 South Twenty- 


ma 
fro 
believed 
interest awal 
i, S are 

any * who 


one can 


received. 


sees tl 


-seven 


light- 


await 


PHILLIPS 
\ he " 


VOGT, LOUIS, 
twenty-nine years 
Chicago. He is 
Box 158 north, 


who lived in 
ago, and when last 
asked to write to 4 
Birmingham, Alabam 
GROW, RALPH, FREDERICK, BILLY, 
Any one knowing these persons, or bavin 
as to their whereabouts, will do a great 
to their sister is anxiously seeking 
most thankful 
them. Mrs. E 
City, Missouri. 


BRANDON, DOROTHY 
tives that is alive and 


Dinki ‘3 


St ges Bagesy iter - “in 
s Philly 
son and his 


£20 
Was born the re afte whe left, 
t with th 


United t . Which he had left 
was i son has d 
anx i S. 

fron 
this 


HARE, MARIE, who 
If you s you please 
you and k t tly for you 
£0 please wr ti 

,GODE i! ETIAN 
rt 
Y 


magazi 


ADELLA 


n Ne ¥ 

will do a gr 

will be most 
to find 


care of this 


who 
Jam 68 magazin 


MEACHAM, LESLIE 


address to 


JENNESS, DALE 
co to Brawley Cal 


SETERS, JENNIE 


tt 


FRIENDS AND SHIPMATES 
vhere I have 1 if 


M4NGAN, DANIEL LEROY 
r, Color ’ t it 1905 


MOREHEAD, JOHN 1 ALBERT 
3 brother Ge at ¢ ( nt 


SYONEY ™ 


LOFTON, ° ur 
brot will greatly 


Cuyahoga 
heard of 
Theresa M, 


and 


Falls, 
Was in 
Engier, 


RUTH 
knowledge 
x by writing 
aril will be 
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KIRKPATRICK. CHARLES P.—He was last heard of in HUCKEBOY, MRS. JOHNNIE MAE.—She was last heard 
the Fourth or itth Officers’ Training Camp at Fort Ogle- of on October 1, 1919, at Lamison, Alabama. She is twenty- 
oe. Georgia, in February, 1918 He is about five feet one years old, five feet three inches in height 
brown eyes and a dark complexion, brown hair, blue eyes, anc fair complexion 
native of nne Also DEWEY W. CAKER, of her will be gratefully received by her family 
feet f of medium build, with blue write to W. E. Northcutt. Route 6, Dublin, Texas 
er » 109th Ordnance Detaeh 
Nowe Viteiala, and wes last heard ef in WILLIAMSON, MAY.—She was last seen 
jese tWO are requested to write to thetr old Pe on June 3, 1915. She iz about fi 
RK re of this magazine whe 1, weighs one hundred 
v y-cight years old, 2 ms blon 
urd from in Tampa ca f this magaz 


ary 4 / i F. K. POAGE, who SIMON, LIZZIE.—She was bor 
rd in San Antonio s, in September, nd left there about 1901 Her 
” a their rte ‘ = ick, amd she had a sister Lucy 
of them sheuld see : _ ir address will do a favor by set 

th Tex, care of this m “ 309 West Madison Street, Chicago 


SAARINEN. sour sacl Aa li About sixteen years NOTICE. —If my “LITTLE BROTHER” 
he left 1 or nit 8 and his family } ease write to Dad ) at he can write 
8 about thirty- Ss u 
ark-brown eyes jis 
grateful for JOHNSON, ALBERT ANDREW He 
search Suema t! 122nd Infantry ‘am Greet i 
friend who has not h df him sinc 
when he wrote from 3 re in 
army, and glad to get news of hir 8S. V., care 


to 
th SHAW, wg Aad a anaes ne 
} r vew from Eng!an 
l llowe t v 
ADAMS, HARRY N » is about mL POREE OM, aay castaue eae wal ise 
t four inet in ft ’ 1 dar nair died after returnin ) 
maternal gr I 
will be grateful 
her father, as she does not kr 
living er dead. Mrs. BE. L mas, care of t 


G. H. B.—Your letter received Everything 
Come when you see this.—C, B 
i ’ ‘ rh 
whereabouts {s wanted by ANDERSON, DAVID A.—Ile was born in Kewa 
sistance in find linoi in 1883, and was last heard from at Ve ari “OUuN 
Venice, Cali- British Columbia, in 19¢ He was trapj at tl 


tll greatly appreciate 
uit r 
supposed to have m wi ital ac cident 
his 


H. Henry, 836 
} } O17 believe that 
FARLEY, MICHAEL J.—He was last heard of in 1917, mother 
sed ia t r rivate sanitarium for the gy vee 
red He ved most of his life in < 
ie time live d on Steuben Street, thet " ; wlos 
wing his whereabouts will do a favor ' > 
. his ) s hb , 
Marie Stanhope, 218 St. Felix Street B ce m ther’ Py i > magasine 


BLOOM, LEMOIN S.—He is last s¢ in Ogden, Utah , ray many” Sears Ag). 
> % g0 oa i ld chun unt! i m years a 
sees n P pphew 
f them 
care of this gazine 


there to 
1 to hear 


ill write Georg 


JACKSON HARRY He was last heard of about fifteen 
rs n he was liviag on East Fifth Street, Se VICTOR F.—You are asked to ge 
He would be now between twemty- r wife and baby girl.—Gertrude 
ars old. Any news of him will ; gi oo . 
S. Nickerson, care of this maga- BRIERLY, WILLIAM HAIGH. He was last 
c anada, ten o even r ’ His 
» . i tting old, r n Canada, havin 
WEILL, LILLY and GEORGE.—Your brother James would am, Englanc sratet 
t ir from you. James Neill, Box 406, Middletown her gon. if ° 
Y ure of Henry Brunnii 


that she w goin 
daughter, who was adopted 
Joseph, r wt 
. lad to hear sor z of he 
BAKER , year vd » like to hear from the following 
; K th Ada agg hala 5 § (“Mickey”), Mrs. R. O. Bagly 
7 . rt Peytor aa om as Jennings, ar 
Duquoin, ire of 8 magazine, 
4 me wecine gla and Aden lal 
ich i i f kiward, a 


WHITE, DAVID. He vy in Mor 1, Canada, in 1895 REIS, SUSANNA.—Wher 
if me later. A t i y » t 
seen 


magaz 


lent on 


received 


five feet six 
1 he a 


ill be th an 
about him 
Arkansas 


INGRAM, THOMAS GARNETT, formerly 
war-risk department in Washington, D. ¢ 
He 3s in the convalescent 
ling salesman I y. 19 nev 
I € r F Me was in 
raska n 192 His address wanted 
The i of his, who ts n =e HANSON. MARTIN J.— 
fleld M¢ —— in 1 


WENDLER, WILLIAM OD. i yrty-tr years old, 
about x feet tali, ane is e in 1916 in five 
City man His arm 
Mrs. Adele by the } 
New York, be greatly appre 


is Bul 
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DADDY BILLIE.—I shall have to sacrifice the baby if I YOUNG, JAMES N., formerly first leutenant 
do not hear from you. Piease write.—Jerry 


Co. 

364th Infantry Any one knowing his whereabouts will z 

a favor by communicating with Jack Hutchison, Jr 

L.—He is the son of James H of this magazine 

nd was born in Cambridge, Massa- 

1893. He j di the navy tn PETITO, SAM f Italian birth, about twenty. 
last heard from in P! ye ld, five at sev inches tall, ar brown 
d sister are greatly wor- lis name i F to but he is kr 1 as Sam 

; informatio i 1 help » know hi om 
wil be r t u 


» Care 


magazine 
ARK, CLARENCE.- he was 
Mrs. Saille Jol 
her mil will be r 

ns $7? Central Avenue, Lo 
i Ca nia 
DAVENPORT, first name 
» New ¥ in Is 


Indiana, 
not knowr v 
Q } f 


, as ‘ e . OPINSKY, A 
farmer irried old, about five 

rar ar r hair ue 

mole wir 
town, rT ous would 
news of | ; Sophia Koshun, care 


CLOUD, CARLOR C.—His 
his daughter D. Cloud 


1 


present ad 
of this 
HOLM 


AN, MRS. BERTHA. 
fis t two he 


GOLDTRAP, MRS. EMMA.—Her 
White, and when last heard from 
An f 1 of her " } 


JAMES JESSE LEE 
was Ow They left 
MURPHY, MOISE, w when 1 

i M Dow 


23 at- KIMBELL, JULIUS 
t r e - on f and « " 
t a friend, W. E ca f 


rnia i 
zine ter Ma vy M 
m hit ] 
HANLAN, LIND fit t 


na 1 
#LL, 3 
NIE. 


° t to I ¢ Ine 
t i ORN, JIM, MALKEN, B 
HANLAN, t ris, MARY and 


IPSEN, CHARLIE 

hee i sai ile w 

t io from in 1lol¢ 

y ting t I I Lanla 133 N 1 Wa t When last | rd 

1 . a A 

IMWALT, ROBERT LEE.—Hi 
t ot fA t. 19 


MONTGOMERY, W. A.--Ile 
last heard from at Va ver 
woul to get a 
Marsha . 813, Su y. ¢ 


O'NEIL, JESS and MARTHA ure of t 

emo zens bi he De , e McCAUL, PETER. 
ved by a frie F. care ft i t ard] ¢ 
LEY, MRS , and ' HENRY. \W 
re last hear m the ith well, Arkans 
Mr Balle y vir ty 


hdwa Mi 


Mrs. A. A. Smith, Rov 
CRABB, KATHRYN E.—Y 
to | . 3 tu ' Lets 

returned. K 


MORONEY, 
y year F 


CORNELIUS 
fort ) His gran 
from . . . 7 

Mr \ M 
TAYLOR 

CALAHAN.—Please go home ything : t would be 
your mother, She is very ill, ar a t > da home He 

sacrament nu Rat 
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McGEADY. JOHN.—He is twenty-four years old, five BROWN, CHARLES ELLSWORTH.—He left his home in 
fmches tall, of ght complexion, and has a small Jeannette, Pennsylvania, in June, 19066, when he 3 se 
ye. He was last heard from in J n years of age. During that year he was beard 
‘ptember, 1919, but left there for parts ! New Mexico, Nevada, and Arizona, and was 
is all right, and his brother will be of in Terre Haute, Indiana 107 
2 one ho can tell him where ’ . was I upin ed to be on his way 
hopes b il rite at ence = © has been he i ince i 
n Aveaue, Station A, Johnsonburg, grateful for any ‘information that 
rat is ecome of her brosher 


8 Bennett Street, Great Kills, New 


71S, of B Ingham rhea She wa 
ROPER, DOF en: MEG Canada te 1808. Bens JENKINS, DAVID.—He is about forty- 
3. Jack Marqou She v later t x feet ball, and ¢ mple I 
3 as umuit Hill, Pennsylvania, ar Ww last 
» t i Mas 1898 vk \ ! 


xion r 
Seat- 


eaving ! His 
news of him David S 
Avenue, Baltimor Mary- 


asked 


MILLS SERGEANT PAUL. ‘ ; 
ed Merritt, New Je is abou welts Al 
we nes ee a . ‘ : .—She was iast heard from 
0 : . 1 ‘alifornia, in 1912 i old friend would like 
from h or ALOL M 
Hart Top 


BETTY.—Please 


forouto, Canada, same addr 


this ma 


PUTNAM, HARRIET ELY. ir r and sister 
I ve t x k v he you a 
Bea a pp AE get Bos VANTREESE. JOHN HALEY.—He is about fifty-six years 
they hope, i : t ‘ at vo d een had black hair and mustache. He 
y ene kn he a AE shout six wa W 
ame \ny information a it 
selene = 3 only daughter, Mrs, Kate 


faver 
iB suinecticut 

; ! 
CURT!IS, BERT hen las d from he vy ' HARRINGTON. CL ele ane 


Louisvi 
tall 


et ‘tal . ind 


srateful m news 
Columbi 


Hurrin 


Lt R 
I WOOD, PHILIP S.—He i hirty-twe years 
08 Main Stree 1 ror eyes and black ! . ar \ last seen at 
5 é ls info tion about hi 
McINTIRE, GEOnee. —H iv w in May, noti live @ Moin lowa 
q ui reman n the ; fail ba reat appre ted | is fe, Cora Wood 
has t ‘ i en of a cowsirl on | lef Main Street, East St. Louis, f 
DONALD CASE, me vere sgt Barr i NEUMAN, CORPORAL WILLIAM 
“ es P Sen ide, Florida Peg he San 102nd Machine Gun Co., t n 
wet t c a € pten 17 F- n ol 1 frie will , reports state that 
4° , of ents eee S sec ae 18, on the Meuse 
car . 2 pital on 
W whe 
OOSTER, BEN M.—Company 1, 132nd Infant Thi a. aad, Ht ceneiie. ated 
rty I : Any one whe knows kim please te t from any can tell her something 
H. J Shell R . Box 20, lowa Herman Neuman, care 
now, ee ae Please write to y 
nnett t East Seventeenth Street 


a ast 


Henry 
troit, Michigan, and would like to tl I 
er, who is new about forty-two years i . “ 
at mewhere in Canada Mrs. Mit Sugden, SCHILINSKI, FRANK, 
Le ft Newton, I 
), ing ra 
DE LA VEGA, ight P} write te zine mixed up and he w » 
i nchire, nee Important 3 V t ! him, or can tell whether he was killed « they will 
B. E. K jo a favor by writing to his Ww, n Peter linsk!i 
re of this magazir 


HOFFMAN, HENRY T.—Please write hom: a hing 
d 4 Vaiting to hear from you.—Blancle wh tg oe We a J ns 
BRONSKY, RACHEL SARAH.—She came from the Rus- Ww ‘her | ‘ “nh last heard from 
f Minsk when ie ‘ighteen irs old, nsas, about 1876-7 His brother will 
New Yerk City 3 eking her. matic 1 v elp to learn their pr 
scobseR, care of tl magazine ; Oglesby, 395% aston Avenue, St. Leui Missour 
IRA §.--When 3 veard = fror e was in SCHURALERY. ANTON When st heard from he 
it Was indireetly that h n one » a 79 i i irs ago He vrote 
ears ago \ A r son ney, wh st to him but he 
l His gra ents ar is mother have 
lated. C. L. P ery ucct All 
I er His sist and br others 
i meet his wife 


_WELDON FRANK.—I was adopted in 1884 
heard 


remem 


DENTON, MARTIN, and JACK n 3 f he | 1a ~ Ai Dora, who 
id a daughter of . vd me a¢ the Nic n toa 
r rt st itef or any news 
la this and write tu 
t ) nfermation about him, or who has 
t heard of in ¢ é 1 t ag ! ig , will do a great favor 
V. Cox, Willan niece, } irlotte Kloss 51 Stxty-f 
t Al nsin 
CONNOR, DEWEY.—He \ n France, England, an esis 5 
Wal th me in the Canad ia hom 3 CLEMENT, GEORGE.—H 
' see | ' t about two hundred 
wr 
had 
nfert 


ws & 


track 
bout one 
ray ue ey vd mixe 
American War, and 
has jus tattoo 
ESTHER f you cannot coz iome ease write, as we u s now except one broth 
t " are oO i f to get ; rir James F 
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KELLY, PATRICK G. and FRANCIS, who left Tindall VORBACK, VIRGINIA.—On 
Street, Liverpool, England, about twenty-three years ago. ber last, Mrs. Vorback told 
Patrick was last beard from in Wichita, Kansas, and Fran- see a doctor. She had been il! for some t 

Canada inforr about them will be grate- undergone an operation en she «i 
appreciated th 3 . Mrs. Jack Cannan, Route called on the doctor and found that she had not 
xs 9% Wichita Cansas and in coat pocket he found a note teliir 

was ¢ iway ind) «would 
ormerly of New Haven, Con- guite cured of her line because 
turmeriy of Bennington, New stand the expense Sh ave 1 
HH. SANDRA, who lived in going. and he has not 1 d tre 
t wenty ye $ azo are asked to girl, three years old, is crying all 
to Mrs . H. C., care of this magazine and her husband hopes, she 
back at once 

WILLIAMS, STANLEY ROBERT.—He lef ndianapolis power t 
four years ago, and ts asked to write his r h that the 
now Mrs. R. W. Blanchard, P . Cineinaati, Ohio, soon A v 

by writing 


° indnees t 
LANE, ARTHUR, who { ive on Nineteent! t , 144 Lorentz J nue, Morgantown, We 


} 
Brooklyn, end t ago arc 
f 


Monday. the 
her husband she 


20 
r 


rd Stre s ok ke to see hin GOLDSTEIN, SAMUEL.—On the 29th 
old-time’s sake. oh t 09 Third Avenue, >} ft his home in Baltimore d went to 
York City P I i accompanied 
jut a week they 
ALDRICH, MARTIN.—He has bean missing is “ver fine rem has failed 3 
ae for five years He i f years old fee 4 ten inches tall 
a half inches tall, ) rk hair and eyes. a r ! a small pimple on his 
worked as a fireman, does carpents 1d constrr »yebr Sumsk ras about twenty 
when last heard from wa ni 1 t eg tall, with dark-brow: 
parents will be deeply rateft ye ¥ , xion 1 
ve ther of m and heip them to fi 
Aldrich, Burton, Washington. 


CA 
t 


ve 


’ 


BROOKS, CARLEY F., f 
He went France in 1918 
tami'ly will be 
ae | 
care 


OLDEN, VERL E.—S 
m . ked to 


! rw is a 


W 


ma City « May 27, 


BILLS, MRS. ADELINE 
r iu 


CRANE, 
ber, | 


tem 


aix 


PRINCE, PHILIP SHERIDAN.- 
} feet tal Ith I 


DAVIS, JOHN 


M t 
: y father whose me I 
CHESTER cr CHAMBERLAIN 
! t my mother 2 
{ ire of tt magazine 


BUCK, MRS. MARIE VICTORIA ESPO!IU., JOHN M.—Wi 
year ld, and waa last ard of 4 y ! Phoer A na A fr 
ibout six years ag 
ceived by her 
» Street. 





“$1,000 SAVED!” 


“Last night I came home with 
great news! Our savings account 
had passed the thousand dollar mark! 


“[ remember reading one time that 
sour first thous: and saved is the most 

mportant money you will ever have, for 
insaving it you have laid a true founda- 
tion for success tn life. 


‘And I remember how remote and impos- 
sible it seemed then to save such a sum of 
money! [ was making $15 a week and every 
penny of it was needed to keep us going. It 
went on that way for several years—two or 
three small increases, but not enough to keep 
ip with the rising cost of living. 


“Then one day I woke up! I found I was 
got getting ahead simply because I had never 
learned to do anything in particular. Asa result 
Pwhenever an important promotion was to be 
made, | was passed by. 


I made up my mind right then to invest an 
Bhour after supper each night in my own future, 
ol wrote to Scranton and arranyved fora course 
that would vive me special training for our busi- 
ess, [can't understand why I had never realized 
before that this was thething to do. Why, in 
Safew months [ had a whole new vision of my 
work! ‘The general manager was about the 
nst to note the change. An opening came and 
hegave me my first real chance— with an tn- 
pcrease. A little later another promotion came 
vith enough money so that we could save $25 
nonth. ‘hen another increase—I could put 
side $50 each pay day. And so it went. 


“Today [am manager of my department— 
with two increases this year. We havea thou- 
und dollars saved! And this is only the be- 
ynning. \\Ve are planning now for a home of 
irown, | here will be new comforts for Rose, 

tle enjoyments we have had to deny ourselves 
ptonow. And there is areal future ahead 

; wth more money than I used to dare to dream 
that I could make.” 


For 28 years the International Correspond- 
Schools have been helping men and women 
*erywhere to win promotion, to earn more 
money, to have happy. prosperous homes, to 
tow the joy of getting ahead in business and 
5 life. 


ras than two dillien have taken the up 
road with I. C. S. help. Over 110,000 are now 
turning their spare time to profit. Hundreds 
are starting every day. 

Isn't it about time for you to find out what 
the |. C can do for you? 


You, too, can have the position you want in 
the work of your choice, you can have the kind 
of a salary that will make possible money in 
the bank, a home of your own, the comforts 
and luxuries you would like your family to 
have. No matter what your age, your occu- 
pation or your means—you can do it! 


without 
of cost. 


All we ask is the chance to prove it 
obligation on your part or a penny 
Ihat’s fair, isn’t it? 


‘Then mark and mail this coupon, 


—_—— oo TEAR OUT HERE aa ee ——— se 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 3010-C SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the pos 
tion, or in the subject, before w hie h Lf mark X,. 

J ELECTRICAL ENGINEER }] SALESMANSHIP 
| Electric Lighting and Rwys ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring } Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Engineer ) Show Card and Sign Ptg. 
) Railroad Positions 
JILLUSTRATING 
}) Cartooning 
] BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
) Private Secretary 
_, Business Correspondent 
3S BOOKKE EVER 
) Stenographer and Typiet 
Oc ert. Public Accountant 
J) TRAFFIC MANAGER 
}) Railway Accountant 
jc ommercial Law 
af ,00D ENGLISH 
ic ommon School Subjects 
) CIVIL SERVICE 
‘Railway Me.! Clerk 
) AUTOMOBILES 
| Mathematics 
) Navigation t 
) AGRICULTURE 
J] Poultry KRalslog 


ba 

oa 

= relephone Work 

bel MECHANICAL ENGINEER 

w= Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 

,. Foolmaker 

j Gas 'ngine gaa 
CIVIL ENGINEER 


es by Surveying and ahieine 


[MINE FOREMAN OR ENG, 
| 5 ) STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
5 Ship Draftsman 
| 5 )/ ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
by Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
) Structural Engine 
PLUMBING AND iit ATING 
) Sheet Metal Worker 
) Textile Overseer or Supt 
st 
4 


Write name and address here 








7] Spanteh 
) Teacbor 


IP peretney _ Hacking 


Present Busine 
Oc upation _Address_ 
Street 

and No. 


City_ . — — State 
Canadians may send t thia cow International 
Correspondence Schoois Canadian " imited, Muntreas, Canada 








Amazing Opportunities 


ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY | 


Get Ready to Make Big Mone 


Electricity is King. No other industry in the world offers the 
wonderful chances for big money and quick success that the Electrical 
Industry offers to ambitious men today. Trained Electrical Experts are 
needed to fill big paying jobs. This is truly the electrical age—electricity is rapidly taking 
the place of steam and hand power. Thomas A. Edison says Electricity is still in its 
infancy. So get into it now. Those who get in now are the ones who will cash in big. 


. * 
}'4? 
Paes 


Go as high as you like. No limit to salaries in Electri- 
city. In the Electrical Industry it is not a question of pay, it’s a 
question of trained men — electrical experts are needed to fill big jobs as 
Power Plant Superintendent, Chief Elec trician, Sub-station Operator, Elec 
trical Inspector and hundreds of other positions. Electrical Contractors also 
make big money. There is also big money in conducting Electrical stores. 
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Here are some things I 

give and do for my stu- 

dents Absolutely verry . 
nt e ar al 


I am an authorized Electrical Engineer. Every stu- 
dent is under my personal instruction assisted by an Advisory 
Staff of prominent Engineers and Electrical Manufacturers. The Wicks 
Electrical Institute is known nationally as the largest and foremost 
school giving home training in Electricity, and its policies an 
methods are highly endorsed by the Electrical Indus try. 
ner vie Its system of instruction is positively ‘ Best by Test,” 
7 plete supply of - for its graduates make good. 

inat Pay % nvelope 





and $ on 
Space poe S$ not permit me 
to detail the scores of other 
things I do for my students : : 
Absolutely Free Let me send you this big book of Oppor- 
tunities with my compliments. There is no obli- 
gation. Find out for yourself what is doing in the Ele sctric al Industry. You owe it to yourself 
to investigate. This book shows what other ambitious men have done in this field and what 
you can do. With this wonderful book I'll also sen d you complete outline of my method of 
instruction and actual letters from my stuc ade uts aud graduates testifying 
eee my training has dove for then 











SEND COUPON TODAY—DON’T DELAY Lis writi ing -_ 

save *43..0 

his offer is special and is made for a limited time. boon east atonce, 

rhis is the most unusual offer ever made to ambitious men. So hurry. 

A.W.Wicks, E. E., Pres.,. WICKS ELECTRICAL INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 638A,Chicago, Hl. 








